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MORWENSTOW. 


M HERE cannot be a scene more graphic in itself, or more 
illustrative in its history, of the gradual growth and 
striking development of the Church in Keltic and Western 
England than the parish of St. Morwenna. It occupies 
the upper and northern nook of the county of Cornwall; shut in and 
bounded, on the one hand, by the Severn sea, and, on the other, by 
the offspring of its own bosom, the Tamar river, which gushes, with 
its sister stream the Torridge, from a rushy knoll on the eastern 
wilds of Morwenstow. Once, and in the first period of our history, 
it was one wide wild stretch of rocky moorland, broken with masses 
of dunstone and the sullen curve of the warrior’s barrow, and flashing 
here and there with a bright rill of water or a solitary well. Neither 
landmarks nor fences nor walls bounded or severed the bold, free, 
untravelled Cornish domain. Wheeltracks in old Cornwall there 
were none; but strange and narrow paths gleamed across the moor- 
lands, which the forefathers said, in their simplicity, were first traced 
by angels’ feet. These, in truth, were trodden andjworn by religious 
men,—by the pilgrim as he paced his way toward his chosen and 
votive bourn, or by the palmer, whose listless“ footsteps had neither a 
fixed kebla nor a future abode. Dimly visible by the darker hue of 
the crushed grass, these straight and narrow roads led the traveller 
along from chapelry to cell, or to some distant and solitary cave. On 
the one hand, in this scenery of the past, they would guide us to the 


“*Chapel-Piece of St. Morwenna,” a grassy glade along the gorse- 
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clad cliff, where, to this very day, neither will bramble cling nor heather 
grow ; and, on the other, to the walls and roof and the grooved 
stone for the waterflow, which still survive, halfway down a head- 
long precipice, as the relics of St. Morwenna’s Well. But what was 
the wanderer’s guidance along the bleak, unpeopled surface of these 
Cornish moors? The wayside cross. Such were the crosses of St. 


St. Morwenna’s Well. 


James and St. John, which even yet give name to their ancient sites 
in Morwenstow, and proclaim to the traveller that, or ever a church 
was reared or an altar hallowed here, the trophy of old Syria stood 
in solemn stone, a beacon to the wayfaring man that the soldiers of 
God’s army had won their honours among the unbaptised and bar- 
barous people ! 

Here, then, let us stand and survey the earliest scenery of Pa an 
Morwenstow. Before us lies a breadth of wild and rocky land ; it 
is bounded by the billowy Atlantic, with its arm of waters, and by 
the slow lapse of that gliding stream of which the Keltic proverb 
said, before King Arthur's day, 


** Let Uter Pendragon do what he can, 
The Tamar water will run as it ran.” 
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Barrows curve above the dead ; a stony cross stands by a mossed 
and lichened well ; here and there glides a shorn and vested monk, 
whose function it was, often at peril of life and limb, to sprinkle the 
brow of some hard-won votary, and to breathe the gospel of the 
Trinity on the startled ear of the Keltic barbarian. Let us close 
this theme of thought with a few faint echoes from the River of the 
West,— 


‘* Fount of a rushing river! wild flowers wreathe 
The home where thy first waters sunlight claim, 
The lark sits hush’d beside thee while I breathe, 
Sweet Tamar spring, the music of thy name! 


** On ! through thy goodly channel, to the sea : 
Pass amid heathery vale, tall rock, fair bough, 
But never more with footstep pure and free, 
Or face so meek with happiness as now ! 


‘* Fair is the future scenery of thy days, 
Thy course domestic, and thy paths of pride, 
Depths that give back the soft-eyed violet’s gaze— 
Shores where tall navies march to meet the tide ! 


‘* Thine, leafy Tetcott, and those neighbouring walls, 
Noble Northumberland’s embowered domain : 
Thine, Cartha Martha, Morwell’s rocky falls, 
Storied Cotehele, and ocean’s loveliest plain. 


‘* Yet false the vision, and untrue the dream, 
That lures thee from our native wilds to stray : 
A thousand griefs will mingle with that stream, 
Unnumber’d hearts shall sigh those waves away. 


‘* Scenes, fierce with men, thy seaward current laves, 
Harsh multitudes will throng thy gentle brink ; 
Back ! with the grieving concourse of thy waves ; 
Home! to the waters of thy childhood shrink ! 


‘* Thou heedest not ! thy dream is of the shore ; 
Thy heart is quick with life,—on ! to the sea ! 
How will the voice of thy far streams implore 
Again, amid those peaceful weeds to be! 


‘* My soul ! my soul ! a happier choice be thine ; 
Thine the hush’d valley and the lonely sod— 
False dream, far vision, hollow hope resign, 
Fast by our Tamar spring—alone with God !” 


Then arrived, to people this bleak and lonely boundary with the 
thoughts and doctrines of the Cross, the piety and the legend of St. 
Morwenna. This was the origin of her name and place. There 
dwelt in Wales in the gth century a Keltic king, Breachan by name: 
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it was from him that the words “ brecon” and ‘ brecknock” 
received origin; and Gladwys was his wife and queen. ‘They had, 
according to the record of Leland, the scribe, children twenty-and- 
four. Now either these were their own daughters and sons, or they 
were, according to the usage of those days, the offspring of the 





Norman Cable Font. 


nobles of their land, placed for loyal and learned nurture in the 
palace of the king, and so called the children of his house. 

Of these Morwenna was one. She grew up wise, learned, and 
holy above her generation; and it was evermore the strong desire 
of her soul to bring the barbarous and pagan people among whom 
she dwelt to the Christian font. Now so it was that when Mor- 
wenna was grown up to saintly womanhood there was a king of 
Saxon England, and Ethelwolf was his noble name. This was he 
who laid the endowment of his realm of England on the altar of the 
Apostles at Rome, the first and eldest Church-king of the islands 
who occupied the English throne. He, Ethelwolf, had likewise 
many children; and while he entrusted to the famous St. Swithun 
the guidance of his sons, he besought King Breachan to send to his 
court Morwenna, that she might become the teacher of the Princess 
Edith and the other daughters of his royal house. She came. She 
sojourned in his palace long and patiently; and she so gladdened 
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King Ethelwolf by her goodness and her grace that at last he was 
fain to.give her whatsoever she sought. 

Now the piece of ground, or the acre of God, which in those old 
days was wont to be set apart or hallowed for the site of a future 
shrine and church, was called the “ station,” or in native speech the 
“ stowe,” of the martyr or saint whose name was given to the altar- 
stone. So, on a certain day thus came and so said Morwenna to the 
king: ‘Largess, my lord the king, largess, for God’s sake!” 
“ Largess, my daughter?” answered Ethelwolf the king ; “largess ! 
be it whatsoever it may.” Then said Morwenna: ‘Sir, there is a 
stern and stately headland in thy appanage of the Tamar-land, it is a 
boundary rugged and tall, and it looks along the Severn sea, they call 
it in that Keltic region Hennacliff, that is to say, the Raven’s Crag, 
because it hath ever been for long ages the haunt and the home of - 
the birds of Elias. Very often, from my abode in wild Wales, have 
I watched across the waves until the westering sun fell red upon 
that Cornish rock, and I have said in my maiden vows, ‘ Alas! and 
would to God that a font might be hewn and an altar built among 
the stones by yonder barbarous hill.” Give me, then, as I beseech 
thee, my lord the king, a station for a messenger and a priest in that 
scenery of my early prayer, that so and through me the saying of 
Esaias the seer may come to pass,’ ‘In the place of dragons, where 
each lay, there may be grass with reeds and rushes.’ ” 

Her voice was heard ; her entreaty was fulfilled. They came at 
the cost and impulse of Morwenna; they brought and they set up 
yonder font, with the carved cable coiled around it in stone, in 
memory of the vessel of the fishermen of the East anchored in the 
Galilzan sea. They built there altar and arch, aisle and device in 
stone. They linked their earliest structure with Morwenna’s name, 
the tender and the true; and so it is that, notwithstanding the lapse 
of ten whole centuries of English time, at this very day the bourn of 
many a pilgrim to the West is the Station of Morwenna, or, in simple 
and Saxon phrase, Morwenstow. So runs and ran the quaint and 
simple legend of our Tamar-side ; and so ascend into the undated 
era of the gth or 10th age the early Norman arches, font, porch, and 
piscina of Morwenstow Church. 

The» endowment, in abbreviated Latin, still exists in the registry 
of the diocese. It records that the monks of St. John, at Bridge- 
water, in whom the total tithes and glebe-lands of this parish were 
then vested, had agreed, at the request of Walter Brentingham, the 
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Bishop of Exeter, to endow an altar-priest with certain lands, 
bounded on the one hand by the sea, and, on the other, by the Well 
of St. John of the Wilderness, near the church. They surrendered, 
also, for this endowment the garbe of two bartons or vills, Tidna- 
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The Well of St. John of the Wilderness. 


combe and Stanbury, the altarage, and the small tithes of the parish. 
But the striking point in this ancient document is that, whereas the 
date of the endowment is a.D. 1296, the church is therein referred to 
by name as an old and well-known structure. To such a remote 
era, therefore, we must assign the Norman relics of antiquity which 
still survive, and which, although enclosed within the walls and out- 
line of an edifice enlarged and extended at two subsequent periods, 
have to this day undergone no material change. 

We proceed to enumerate and describe these features of the first 
foundation of St. Morwenna, and to which I am not disposed to 
assign a later origin than from A.D. 875 to A.D. 1000. 

First among these is a fine Norman door-way at the southern 
entrance of the present church. The arch-head is semicircular, and 
it is sustained on either side by half-piers built in stone, with capitals 
adorned with different devices ; and the curve is adorned with the 
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zigzag and chevron mouldings. This moulding is surmounted by a 
range of grotesque faces—the mermaid and the dolphin, the whale, 
and other fellow-creatures of the deep; for the earliest imagery of 
the primeval hewers of stone was taken from the sea, in unison 
with the great sources of the Gospel, the sea of Galilee, the fishing- 
men who were to haul the net, and the “‘ catchers of men.” The 
crown of the arch is adorned with a richly-carved, and even eloquent, 
device: two dragons are crouching in the presence of a lamb, and 
underneath his conquering feet lies their passive chain. 

But it is time for us to unclose the door and enter in. There 
stands the font in all its emphatic simplicity. A moulded cable girds 
it on to the mother church; and the uncouth lip of its circular rim 
attests its origin in times of a rude taste and unadorned symbolism. 
For well-nigh ten centuries the Gospel of the Trinity has sounded 
over this silent cell of stone, and from the Well of St. John the 
stream has glided in, and the water gushed withal, while another son 
or daughter has been added to the Christian family. Before us stand 
the three oldest arches of the Church in ancient Cornwall. They curve 
upon piers built in channeled masonry, a feature of Norman days which 
presents a strong contrast with the grooved pillars of solid or of a single 
stone in succeeding styles of architecture. The western arch is a 
simple semicircle of dunstone from the shore, so utterly unadorned 
and so severe in its design, that it might be deemed of Saxon origin, 
were it not for its alliance with the elaborate Norman decoration of 
the other two. These embrace again, and embody the ripple of the 
sea and the monsters that take their pastime in the deep waters. But 
there is one very graphic ‘“‘ sermon in stone ” twice repeated on the 
curve and on the shoulder of the arch. Our forefathers called- it 
(and our people inherit their phraseology) ‘‘ The Grin of Arius,” 
The origin of the name is this. It is said that the final development 
of every strong and baleful passion in the human countenance is a 
fierce and angry laugh. In a picture of the council of Nicaea, which 
is said still to exist, the baffled Arius is shown among the doctors 
with his features convulsed into a strong and demoniac spasm of 
malignant mirth. Hence it became one of the usages among the 
graphic imagery of interior decoration to depict the heretic as 
mocking the mysteries with that glare of derision and gesture of 
disdain, which admonish and instruct, by the very name of “ The 
Grin of Arius.” Thence were derived the lolling tongue and the 
mocking mouth which are still preserved on the two corbels of stone 
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in this early Norman work. To this period we must also allot the 
piscina, which was discovered and rescued from desecration by the 
present vicar. 

The chancel wall one day sounded hollow when struck; the 
mortar was removed, and underneath there appeared an arched 





aperture, which had been filled up with jumbled carved work and 
a crushed drain. It was cleared out, and so rebuilt as to occupy the 
exact site of its former existence. It is of the very earliest type of 
Christian architecture, and, for aught we know, it may be the oldest 
piscina in all the land. At all events, it can scarcely have seen less than 
a thousand years. It perpetuates the original form of this appanage 
of the chancel; for the horn of the Hebrew altar, as is well known 
to architectural students, was in shape and in usage the primary type 
of the Christian piscina. These horns were four, one at each corner, 
and in outline like the crest of a dwarf pillar, with a cup-shaped 
mouth and a grooved throat, to receive and to carry down the super- 
fluous blood and water of the sacrifices into a cistern or channel 
underneath. Hence was derived the ecclesiastical custom that, 
whenever the chalice or other vessel had been rinsed, the water 
was reverently poured into the piscina, which was usually built into 
a carved niche of the southward chancel wall. Such is the remark- 
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able relic of former times, which still exists in Morwenstow Church, 
verifying, by the unique and remote antiquity of its pillared form, its 
own primzval origin. 

But among the features of this sanctuary none exceed in singular 
and eloquent symbolism the bosses of the chancel roof. Every one 
of these is a doctrine or a discipline engraven in the wood by some 
Bezaleel or Aholiab of early Christian days. Among these the 
Norman rose and the fleur-de-lis have frequent pre-eminence. The 
one from the rose of Sharon downward is the pictured type of our 
Lord ; the other, whether as the lotus of the Nile or the lily of the 
vale, is the type of His Virgin Mother; and both of these floral 
decorations were employed as ecclesiastical emblems centuries before 
they were assumed into the shields of Normandy or England. 
Another is the double-necked eagle, the bird of the Holy Ghost 
in the patriarchal and mosaic periods of revelation, just as the dove 
afterwards became in the days of the Gospel; and fanciful writers 
having asserted that when Elisha sought and obtained from his 
master “a double portion of Elijah’s spirit,” this miracle was pour- 
trayed and perpetuated in architectural symbolism by the two necks 
of the eagle of Elisha. Four faces cluster on another boss; three 
with masculine features, and one with the softer impress of a female 
countenance, a typical assemblage of the Trinity and the Mother 
of God. Again we mark the tracery of that “‘ piety of the birds,” 
as devout writers have named the fabled usage of the pelican. She is 
shown baring and rending her own veins to nourish with her blood 
her thirsty offspring, a group which so graphically interprets itself to 
the eye and mind of a Christian man that it needs no interpretation. 

But very remarkable, in the mid-roof, is the boss of the pentacle 
of Solomon. ‘This was that five-angled figure which was engraven 
on an emerald, and wherewith he ruled the demons ; for they were 
the vassals of his mighty seal, the five angles in their original 
mythicism, embracing as they did the unutterable name, meant, it 
may be, the fingers of Omnipotence, as the symbolic Hand subse- 
quently came forth in shadows on Belshazzar’s wall. Be this as it 
may, it was the concurrent belief of the eastern nations that the sigil 
of the Wise King was the source and instrument of his supernatural 
pewer. So Heber writes in his “ Palestine,”— 


‘To him were known, so Hagar’s offspring tell, 
The powerful sigil and the starry spell : 
Hence all his might, for who could these oppose ? 
And Tadmor thus and Syrian Balbec rose.” 
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Hence it is that we find this mythic figure, in decorated delinea- 
tion, as the signal of the boundless might of Him whose Church 
bends over all, the pentacle of Omnipotence! Akin to this graphic 
imagery is the shield of David, the theme of another of our chancel- 
bosses. Here the outline is six-angled: Solomon’s device with one 
angle more, which, I would submit, was added on in order to suggest 





Pentacle of Solomon. (See p. 277.) 


another doctrine—the manhood taken into God, and so to become a 
typical prophecy of the Incarnation. The framework of these bosses 
is a cornice of vines. The root of the vines on each wall grows from 
the altar-side ; the stem travels outward across the screen towards 
the nave. There tendrils cling and clusters bend, while angels 
sustain the entire tree. 


** Hearken ! there is in Old Morwenna’s shrine, 
A lonely sanctuary of the Saxon days, 
Rear’d by the Severn sea for prayer and praise, 
Amid the carved work of the roof a vine. 
Its root is where the eastern sunbeams fall : 
First in the chancel, then along the wall, 
Slowly it travels on—a leafy line, 
With here and there a cluster ; and anon 
More and more grapes, until the growth hath gone 
Through arch and aisle. Hearken! and heed the sign : 
See at the altar-side the stedfast root, 
Mark well the branches, count the summer-fruit. 
So let a meek and faithful heart be thine, 
And gather from that tree a parable divine !” 


A screen divides the deep and narrow chancel from the nave. A 
scroll of rich device runs across it, wherein deer and oxen browse on 
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the leaves of a budding vine. Both of these animals are the well- 
known emblems of the baptised, and the sacramental tree is the type 
of the Church grafted into God. 

A strange and striking acoustic result is accomplished by this and 
by similar chancel-screens : they act as the tympanum of the struc- 
ture, and increase and reverberate the volume of sound. The 
voice uttered at the altar-side smites the hollow work of the 
screen, and is carried onward, as by some echoing instrument, into 
the nave and aisles ; so that the lattice-work of the chancel, which 
at first thought might appear to impede the transit of the voice, does 
in reality grasp and deliver into stronger echo the ministry of tone. 

Just outside the screen, and at the step of the nave, is the grave of 
a priest. It is identified by the reversed position of the carved cross 
on the stone, which also indicates the selfsame attitude in the corpse. 
The head is laid down towagd the east, while in all secular inter- 
ment the head is turned to the west. Until the era of the Refor- 
mation, or possibly to a later date, the head of the priest upon the 
bier for burial, and afterwards in the grave, was always placed 
“versus altare ;”’ and, according to all ecclesiastical usage, the dis- 
cipline was doctrinal also. The following is the reason as laid down 
by Durandus and other writers. Because the east, “the gate of the 
morning,” is the kebla of Christian hope, inasmuch as the Messiah, 
whose symbolic name was “* The Orient,” thence arrived, and 
thence, also, will return on the chariots of cloud for the Judgment : 
we therefore place our departed ones with their heads westward, and 
their feet and faces towards the eastern sky, that at the outshine of 
the Last Day, and the sound of the archangel, they may start from 
their dust, like soldiers from their sleep, and stand up before the 
Son of Man suddenly; but the apostles were to sit on future 
thrones and to assist at the judgment. The Master was to arrive for 
doom amid his ancients gloriously, and the saints were to judge the 
world. These prophesies were symbolised by the burial of the 
clergy, and thence, in contrast with other dead, their posture in the 
grave. It was to signify that it would be their office to arise and to 
“follow the Lord in the air,’’ when he shall arrive from the east 
and pass onward, gathering up his witnesses toward the west. 
Thus, in the posture of the departed multitudes, the sign is, “ We 
look for the Son of Man: ad Orientem Judah.” And in the 
attitude of his appointed ministers, thus saith the legend on the 
tombs of his priests, ‘ They arose and followed him.” 
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The eastern window of the chancel, as its legend records, is the 
pious and dutiful oblation of Rudolph, Baron Clinton, and Georgiana 
Elizabeth his wife. The central figure embodies the legend of St. 
Morwenna, who stands in the attitude of the teacher of the Princess 
Edith, daughter of Ethelwolf the Founder-King ; on the one side is 
shown St. Peter, and on the other St. Paul. The upper spandrils 
are filled with a Syrian lamb, a pelican with her brood, and the three 
first letters of the Saviour’s name. ‘The window itself is the recent 
offering of two noble minds; and while on this theme we may be 
pardoned for the natural boast that the patrons of this chancel have 
called by the name of Morwenna one of the fair and graceful 
daughters of their house. ‘ Nomen, omen” was the Roman 
saying,—‘“* Nomen, numen” be our proverb now! But before we 
proceed to descend the three steps of the chancel-floor, so obviously 
typical of Faith, Hope, and Charity, let us look westward through 
the tower-arch ; and as we look we discover that the builders, either 
by chance or by design, have turned aside or set out of proportional 
place the western window of the tower. Is this really so, or does 
the wall of the chancel swerve? ‘The deviation was intended, nor 
without an error could we render the crooked straight. And the 
reason is said to be this: when our Redeemer died, at the utterance 
of the word reréAcorat, “* It is done !”’ his head declined towards his 
right shoulder, and in that attitude he chose to die. Now it was to 
commemorate this drooping of the Saviour’s head, to record in stone 
this eloquent gesture of our Lord, that the “ wise in heart,” who 
traced this church in the actual outline of a cross, departed from the 
precise rules of architect and carpenter. . 

The southern aisle, dedicated to St. John the Baptist, with its 
granite and dunstone pillars, is of the later Decorated order, and is 
remarkable for its singular variety of material in stone. Granite 
pillars are surmounted by arches of dunstone ; and, vice versd, dun- 
stone arches by pillared granite. ‘This is again a striking example 
of doctrine proclaimed in structure, and is symbolic of the fact that 
the Spiritual Church gathered into one body every hue and kind of 
belief ; whereas, “ Jew and Greek, Barbarian and Scythian, bond 
and free,” were to be all one in Christ Jesus : so the material build- 
ing personified, in its various and visible embrace, one Church to 
grasp, and a single roof to bend over all. This, the last addition to 
the ancient sanctuary of St. Morwenna, bears on the capital of a 
pillar the date a.p. 1475, and thus the total structure stands a 
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graphic monument of the growth and stature of a scene of ancient 
worship, which had been embodied and completed before the inven- 
tion of printing and other modern arts had worked their revolution 
upon Western Europe. 

The worshipper must descend three steps of stone as he enters 
into this aisle of St. John ; and this gradation is intended to recal the 
time and the place where the multitude went down into the river of 
Dan “at Bethabara, beyond Jordan, where John was baptising.”” 

The churchyard of Morwenstow is the scene of other features of 
a remote antiquity. The roof of the total church, chancel, nave, 
northern and southern aisle, is of wood. Shingles of rended oak 
occupy the place of the usual, but far more recent, tiles which cover 
other churches ; and it is not a little illustrative of the antique usages 
of this remote and lonely sanctuary, that no change has been 
wrought, in the long lapse of ages, in this unique and costly, but fit 
and durable roofing. It supplies a singular illustration of the Syriac 
version of the goth Psalm, wherein, with prophetic reference to these 
commemorations of the death-bed of the Messias, it is written, 
“ Lord, thou hast been our roof from generation to generation.” 

The northern side of the churchyard’ is, according to ancient 
usage, devoid of graves. This is the common result of an 
unconscious sense among the people of the doctrine of regions— 
a thought coeval with the inspiration of the Christian era. This is 
their division. "The east was held to be the realm of the oracles, 
the especial gate of the throne of God ; the west was the domain of 
the people—the Galilee of all nations was there ; the south, the land 
of the midday, was sacred to things heavenly and divine ; but the 
north was the devoted region of Satan and his hosts, the lair of the 
demon and his haunt. In some of our ancient churches, and in the 
church of Wellcombe, a hamlet bordering on Morwenstow, over 
against the font, and in the northern wall, there is an entrance named the 
Devil's door : it was thrown open at every baptism, at the Renuncia- 
tion, for the escape of the fiend ; while at every other time it was care- 
fully closed. Hence, and because of the doctrinal suggestion of the ill- 
omened scenery of the northern grave-ground, came the old dislike to 
sepulture on the north side, so strikingly visible around this church. 
The events of the last twenty years have added fresh interest to 
God’s acre, for such is the exact measure of the grave-ground of St. 
Morwenna. Along and beneath the southern trees, side by side, are 
the graves of between thirty and forty seamen, hurled by the sea, in 
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shipwreck, on the neighbouring rocks, and gathered up and buried 
there by the present vicar and his people. The crews of three lost 
vessels, cast away upon the rocks of the glebe and elsewhere, are 
laid at rest in this safe and silent ground. A legend for one record- 
ing-stone thus commemorates a singular scene. ‘The figure-head of 
the brig Caledonia, of Arbroath, in Scotland, stands at the graves of 
her crew, in the churchyard of Morwenstow :— 


‘* We laid them in their lowly rest, 
The strangers of a distant shore :— 
We smooth’d the green turf on their breast, 
*Mid baffled ocean’s angry roar ! 
And there—the relique of the storm— 
We fixed fair Scotland’s figured form. 


‘* She watches by her bold—her brave— 
Her shield towards the fatal sea :— 
Their cherished lady of the wave, 
Is guardian of their memory ! 
Stern is her look, but calm, for there 
No gale can rend, or billow bear. 


‘* Stand, silent image, stately stand ! 
Where sighs shall breathe and tears be shed ; 
And many a heart of Cornish land 
Will soften for the stranger-dead. 
They came in paths of storm—they found 
This quiet home in Christian ground.” 


Half way down the principal pathway of the churchyard is a 
granite altar-tomb. It was raised, in all likelihood, for the old 
“‘month’s mind,” or “ year’s mind,” of the dead: and it records a 
sad parochial history of the former time. It was about the middle 
of the 16th century, that John Manning, a large landowner of 
Morwenstow, wooed and won Christiana Kempthorne, the vicar’s 
daughter. Her father was also a wealthy landlord of the parish in 
that day. Their marriage united in their own hands a broad estate, 
and in the midst of it the bridegroom built for his bride the manor- 
house of Stanbury, and labelled the door-heads and the hearths with 
the blended initials of the married pair. It was a great and a joyous 
day when they were wed, and the bride was led home amid all the 
solemn and festal observances of the time. There were liturgical 
benedictions of the mansion house, the hearth, and the marriage-bed : 
for a large estate and a high place for their future lineage had been 
blended in the twain. Five months afterwards, on his homeward 
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way from the hunting-field, John Manning was assailed by a mad 
bull, and gored to death not far from his home. His bride, maddened 
at the sight of her husband’s corpse, became prematurely a mother 
and died! They were laid, side by side, with their buried joys and 
blighted hopes, underneath this altar-tomb—whereon the simple 
legend records that there lie “John Manning and Christiana his 
wife, who died A.D. 1546, without issue.” 

When the vicar of the parish arrived, in the year 1836, he 
brought with him, among other carved oak furniture, a bedstead of © 
Spanish chestnut, inlaid and adorned with ancient veneer: and it was 
set up; unwittingly, in a room of the vicarage which looked out 
upon the tombs. In the right-hand panel of the framework, at the 
head, was grooved in the name of John Manning ; and in the place 
of the wife, the left hand, Christiana Manning, with their marriage 
date between. Nor was it discovered until afterwards that this was 
the very couch of wedded benediction, a relic of the great Stanbury 
marriage, which had been brought back and set up within sight of 
the unconscious grave: and thus that the sole surviving records 
of the bridegroom and the bride stood side by side, the bedstead and 
the tomb, the first and the last scene of their early hope and their 
final rest. 

Another and a lowlier grave bears on its recording-stone a broken 
snatch of antique rhythm, interwoven with modern verse. A young - 
man of this rural people, when he lay a-dying, found solace in his 
intervals of pain in the remembered echo of, it may be, some long- 
forgotten dirge ; and he desired that the words which so haunted his 
memory might somehow or other be engraved on his stone. He 
died, and his parish priest fulfilled his desire by causing the following 
death-verse to be set up where he lies. We shall close our legends 
of Morwenstow with these simple lines. The fragment which 


clung to the dying man’s memory was the first only of these 
lines -— 


** Sing ! from the chamber to the grave !” 
Thus did the dead man say,— 

** A sound of melody I crave 
Upon my burial-day. 


‘* Bring forth some tuneful instrument, 
And let your voices rise : 
My spirit listen’d as it went 
To music of the skies ! 
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‘* Sing sweetly while you travel on, 
And keep the funeral slow : 
The angels sing where I am gone; 
And you should sing below ! 


‘* Sing from the threshold to the porch, 
Until you hear the bell ; 
And sing you loudly in the church 
The Psalms I love so well. 


‘* Then bear me gently to my grave : 
And as you pass along, 
Remember, ’twas my wish to have 
A pleasant funeral song ! 


‘© So earth to earth—and dust to dust— 
And though my bones decay, 
My soul shall sing among the just, 
Until the Judgment-day !” | 
R. S. HAWKER. 


—— 


THE RISE OF THE PLANTAGENETS. 


By THE Rev. BourcHiER W. SAvVILE. 
(Continued from page 171.) 


CHAPTER II. 


HE most noteworthy circumstance in the life of Fulke the 

“ Rude,” was his marriage with Bertrade, daughter of 

Simon de Montford.* He had previously possessed three 
wives—viz.: 1. Hildegarde de Beaugenci, who appears to 

have died young, and to have left a son, whom Fulke nominated as his 
heir, but an early death prevented it from being carried into effect. 2. 
Hermegarde de Bourbon. 3. Arengarde de Chatillon. Fulke divorced 
himself from his last two wives, upon the usual convenient plea of 
their being related to him within the degrees forbidden by the canons. 
The Church of Rome had gradually extended this prohibition to the 
twelfth degree, which it enforced or relaxed in particular cases as 
policy and the interests of the Papacy dictated ; so that any man of 
rank in that age who stood well with the Pope, and was tired of his 








* This Simon de Montford was great-grandfather of his distinguished namesake, the 
Earl of Leicester, General-in-Chief of the English barons at the battle of Lewes. It 
is interesting to remember that he was the main instrument of calling into existence 
the House of Commons, which met for the first time, rather more than six centuries 
ago, Jan, 20, A.D. 12€6, 
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wife, might separate himself from her and marry another whenever 
he desired it, by alleging a relationship, however distant, which the 
court genealogists never failed to make out.> 

Fulke the “‘ Rude” was already declining in years, when, notwith- 
standing his previous failures, he was determined to make another 
attempt by wedding Bertrade, “the fairest of the fair” in France, 
and, alas! that we should be compelled to add, what her subsequent 
conduct too truly proved, ‘the frailest among the frail.” After a 
union of four years’ duration, during which Bertrade gave birth to a 
son, who eventually succeeded to the earldom of Anjou, and became 
King of Jerusalem, whether from a growing dislike to her husband, 
on account of the inequality of their age, or whether from motives 
of ambition—which appears ever to have been her ruling passion— 
she suddenly turned the tables upon her lord and master, pretended 
scruples of conscience about the validity of their marriage, left him 
to shift for himself, and without any hesitation married Philip I., 
King of France, whose heart she had gained in a visit which, by her 
invitation, he had recently made to her husband. But this monarch 
was himself a married man, having adopted the same course as 
Fulke, in divorcing his lawful wife Bertha, notwithstanding she was 
the mother of his three children, upon the pretended plea that they 
were too nearly related ; the real cause being, according to William 
of Malmsbury, that she was ‘grown too fat” to please the taste of 
the fastidious king. Such were the morals of the age, and such 
astonishing scenes did the theology current in those days produce. 

Philip, however, had omitted one important element in his new 
matrimonial arrangements. He had failed to secure the Church of 
Rome’s permission for an act, which he might easily have obtained 
had he only applied for it at the right time. Urban II., the reigning 
Pope, proceeded to call a council at Autun, which excommunicated 
the king for living with Bertrade during the lifetime of Bertha. Not 





* One of the worst cases of this sort recorded in history is that of the notorious 
Bothwell, and in which the Church Courts of Scotland, Papal and Protestant, were 
equally guilty. In February, 1565, the Roman Bishop of Galloway united him in 
marriage, at Holyrood House, to his cousin, Lady Jane Gordon. On the night of 
February 9, 1567, Bothwell murdered Henry Stuart, the husband of Mary Queen of 
Scots. He obtained a divorce from the Papal Law Court at Edinburgh, May 7, 1567, 
on account of consanguinity of blood, and for having married without a dispensation. 
Three days before, the Presbyterian Law Court had released him from his marriage 
vows on other grounds—viz., for an infraction of the Seventh Commandment. On 
the 15th of May he married the unhappy Mary Stuart. 

N. S. 1867, Vor, III. u 
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long after the passing of this sentence Bertha died; but Philip was 
again excommunicated by the council of Clermont, which forbad his 
subjects to give him the title of “ king,’”’ or so much as to speak to 
him, unless to exhort him to repentance. This had such an effect 
upon Philip that he consented to part from Bertrade, and he thus 
obtained absolution. The chains, however, which she had wove 
round the king’s heart were too strong to be broken, and before two 
years had elapsed he not only recalled her to his court, but caused 
her to be publicly crowned Queen of France. 

Paschal II., successor of Pope Urban, assembled a new council at 
Poitiers to re-examine the cause; and though the king’s party was 
stronger there than it had been at Clermont, he was again excom- 
municated for the third time, under which sertence he remained for 
the succeeding five years, A.D. 1100-1105. After many fruitless 
endeavours to mollify the Pope, the king obtained absolution upon 
taking oath that he would no longer live with ‘the fair’ Bertrade. 
How far this oath restrained him we may judge from the words of 
Odericus Vitalis, who very tersely observes that ‘‘ she stuck to him 
to the day of his death.” ‘This assertion is confirmed by an Angevin 
chronicle, wherein it is said that the year after the papal absolution 
was bestowed “they went together to Angiers on Wednesday, 
October 6, 1106,” where, strange to tell, they were most kindly and 
hospitably received by the old Earl of Anjou, Bertrade’s injured but 
forgiving husband. Philip and Bertrade continued to live together, 
in breach of their oath, up to the time of the former’s death. The 
excommunication was not renewed, inasmuch as Pope Paschal 
needed the support of the French king in his war against the 
Emperor Henry V., the papal policy being then, as now, to sacrifice 
the laws of God and man to reasons of state and the interests of the 
temporal power of Rome. Philip died not long after, and in order 
to atone for his crimes he assumed the garb of a monk just at the 
point of death°—a very convenient mode of renouncing the world 
when summoned by a power which no earthly monarch can resist, 





© Odericus relates that Philip’s confession was in the following terms: ‘‘So heinous 
are my crimes, that I am under the deepest alarm lest I should be delivered over to 
the devil, and be dealt with as we are told in history was the fate of Charles Martel.” 
This great king, grandfather of the greater Charlemagne, notwithstanding the benefits 
he had conferred upon the Church of Rome, having taken some ecclesiastical property 
and distributed it ‘* among strangers,” was condemned by the Christian clergy of the 
time to ‘‘the lowest depths of hell.”—See ‘Life of St. Eucher” in the Act. S.5. 
ord. S. Benedicti, iii. 1, p. 395. ‘ 
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and therefore not unfrequently made use of in the “dark ages” by 
princes whose actions would not bear the light of day. 

Of Bertrade little more need be said, as charity would fain throw 
a veil over her many crimes, which she sought to expiate by having 
recourse to the merit of a monastic vow, and this was not so ridi- 
culous as the act of her husband, because it was made in health, 
though a penance very unequal to the enormity of her guilt, since 
she had disregarded the obligation of the eighth commandment as 
much as that of the seventh. John of Bromton relates an anecdote 
of her early life before she had quitted her first husband, which 
seems almost prophetic of her future career. Fulke having remarked 
with terror that she rarely went to church, and that when she did go 
always left before the service of the mass, resolved to retain her 
forcibly by four squires during that celebration; but at the moment 
of the consecration, Bertrade, throwing off the mantle by which they 
held her, flew out of window, and was never after seen!!! . Her 
descendant, Richard Coeur de Lion, according to a contemporary 
chronicler, used to relate this family tradition, and to observe, in 
allusion to the continued quarrels amongst his brothers, and their 
rebellious conduct towards their father, “‘Is it to be wondered at, 
that coming from such a source, we live ill with one another? What 
comes from the devil must return to the devil !’”4 

Before Philip’s death, the old Earl of Anjou had resigned the 
government to Geoffry, his eldest son by Hildegarde de Beaugenci, 
his first wife. At the end of three years’ administration of the pro- 
vince, during which Geoftry had displayed those abilities as ruler 
which were so common to the Plantagenet race, he was treacherously 
slain by an arrow, shot at him from a castle possessed by a band of 
rebels, whose leaders were at the moment engaged in treating with 
him in order to capitulate. His father, finding himself unable from 
his age to resume the cares of government, was desirous of making 
it over to his younger son, Fulke, whom he had by his marriage 
with Bertrade. This youth was then living under the care of his 
mother, who had no difficulty in persuading King Philip to consent 
to his exaltation, and to grant him investure as Earl of Anjou. As 
Fulke was a minor, the king appointed William Duke of Poitiers, 
who happened to be at the French court, to protect him during his 
journey, and conduct him in safety to his father. The Duke, 








4 Bromton, Col. 1044, 1045. 
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having conveyed him to the frontier of his own territories, pro- 
ceeded to arrest him, and kept him in confinement for more than a 
year, despising alike the king’s solicitations and threats, until the old 
Earl of Anjou obtained his son’s release by surrendering some castles 
which stood on the confines of the two countries. 

The father dying soon after, Fulke, 10th Earl of Anjou, entered 
on full possession of his paternal dominions, which he speedily 
enlarged by his marriage with Eremburga, sole heiress of Elias, 
Count of Maine, who brought him a goodly territory for a dower, 
and, as the chronicle records, filled his quiver with a noble family of 
both sexes.¢ This Fulke proved one of the greatest princes of his 
time, and was eventually exalted to a throne which had been occu- 
pied by David and Solomon some twenty-two centuries before. For 
a lengthened period, Henry I. of England had been the constant 
enemy of Fulke, and it was only after the double union which 
eventually took place that the two houses of Normandy and Anjou 
were firmly united. Henry Beauclerc preferring, as William of 
Malmsbury observes, ‘‘ to make war by counsel than by sword, and 
to conquer, if possible, without bloodshed,” when he found that 
Fulke had taken from him the town of Alengon, and had totally 
defeated his forces, resolved to try the effects of a matrimonial tie in 
place of the ceaseless and useless spilling of human blood. Sending, 
therefore, for Prince William, his son and heir, to pass from England 
to Normandy, Henry managed a secret negotiation with the Earl of 
Anjou, and all the articles having been privately arranged between 
them, the marriage of Prince William with Matilda, Fulke’s eldest 
daughter, was solemnised at Lisieux, in Normandy, in the summer 
of a.D. 1119. All hopes, however, of any good result from this 
union were speedily dispelled by the well-known tragedy of the 
Blanche-Nef, which occurred in the winter of the following year. 
We quote the graphic language of William of Malmsbury, because it 








¢ The descendants of this Fulke, who possessed the thrones of England and 
Jerusalem, are as follows :-— 
Ist wife Esemburge=-F ulke K. of Jerusalem>==Melisende 2nd wife. 
i 








Geoffry==Empress Maude, Baldwin III. K. Jerusalem. Almaric I. 
1 state 4 








Henry II. K. of England. Baldwin IV. K. of Jerusalem. 
Thus, while Fulke’s grandson by his first wife ruled over territories which extended 
from Scotland to the Pyrenees, making him thereby the most powerful prince of that 
age, his grandson by his second wife was seated on the most ancient throne of the 
kingdoms of the world. 
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presents the conduct of Prince William in a more favourable light 
than his character has received from the other chroniclers of the time. 
“ The vessel flies swifter than the winged arrow, sweeping the rippling 
surface of the deep, when the carelessness of the intoxicated crew 
drove her on a rock which rose above the waves, not far from the 
shore. The oars crashed horribly against the rock, while the 
vessel’s battered prow hung immoveably fixed. The water washed 
some of the crew overboard, and entering the chinks drowned 
others ; when the boat having been launched, the young Prince was 
received into it, and might certainly have been saved by reaching the 
shore, had not his natural sister, the Countesse of Perche, now 
struggling with death in the larger vessel, implored her brother’s 
assistance, shrieking out that he should not abandon her so barba- 
rously. ‘Touched with pity, he ordered the boat to return to the 
ship, that he might rescue his sister ; and thus the unhappy youth 
met his death through excess of affection, for the boat, overcharged 
by the multitudes who leaped into her, sank and buried all indiscri- 
minately in the deep. One rustic alone escaped, who, floating all 
night upon the mast, related in the morning the dismal catastrophe 
of this tragedy. No ship was ever productive of so much misery to 
England, none ever so widely celebrated throughout the world.” 

Ordericus adds how the melancholy tidings were conveyed to the 
afflicted father. ‘On the day following the shipwreck, by a well- 
devised plan of Theobald, Count of Blois, a boy threw himself at 
the king’s feet, weeping bitterly ; and upon being questioned as to 
the cause of his sorrow, the king learnt from him the shipwreck of 
the Blanche-Nef.* So sudden was the shock, and so severe his 
anguish, that he instantly fell to the ground, but being raised up by 
his friends, he was conducted to his chamber, and gave free course 
to the bitterness of his grief. Not Jacob was more woe-stricken for 
the loss of Joseph, nor did David give vent to more woeful lamenta- 
tions for the murder of Ammon or Absalom.”" 





f William of Malmsbury, Lib. v. 

§ Mazeray, when relating this shipwreck, says ‘‘ the famous Merlin had foretold this 
adventure ;” and he adds, on the occasion of the ambassadors of Edward III. claim- 
ing the regency of France, A.D. 1329, that they prefaced their demand as follows :— 
“The famous Merlin, before whose eyes the most memorable events were clearly 
presented, has distinctly pointed out to us that the noble kingdoms of France and 
England should for the future have but one monarch.” Mazeray adds a note to this, 
that ‘the English a/ways begin their harangues with a prophecy of Merlin.”—Hist. 
de France, i. 85, 384. » Oder. Vital., Lib. xii. c. 25. 
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Thus ended the marriage of William and Matilda, together with 
all the bright hopes anticipated from that event. It does not appear 
that the English generally felt any great regret for the loss of their 
sovereign’s heir. Henry of Huntingdon attributes to him excessive 
pride and hauteur; and John of Bromton ascribes to William of 
Malmsbury words descriptive of his character, which, though they 
are nowhere to be found in his works, seem to bear the stamp of 
truth : “* Malmsbury tells us that William, the first-born of the king, 
openly threatened the English, that if ever he came to reign over 
them, he would make them draw the plough, /ike beasts of the field. 
And with this vindictive hope in his heart, he came to his untimely 
end.” i 

William’s sudden death left the succession to the English crown, 
as well as to the Duchy of Normandy, quite unsettled, as Henry had 
no other legitimate son. Fearing the consequences of a disputed 
succession, and having buried his first wife, “the good Queen 
Maude,” whose descent from the Saxon kings proved her claim to 
be far better than his own, Henry speedily married Adelaide, 
daughter of Geoffry, Duke of Louvaine, partly on account of her 
extreme beauty, partly in the hope of having an heir, and partly with 
the object of advancing his interests at the Court of Rome, the 
mother of his bride being niece to the reigning Pope, Callistus II. 
Disappointed of having a son, and being in the decline of life, Henry 
was conscious of losing the hold he once possessed over his subjects, 
who began to turn their eyes towards his nephew, William Clito, 
son of Duke Robert," Henry’s elder brother, who still lived a cap- 





i Bromton, Col. 1or3. 

*k In a charter, still extant, granted by William I. in favour of St. Ouen, in Nor- 
mandy, there is found the subscription of ‘* Robert” following that of his parents. 
After stating their consent, the document proceeds—“‘ and of Robert their son, whom 
they had chosen to govern the kingdom after their decease.” Though Robert had to 
endure an imprisonment of twenty-eight years’ duration at the hands of his younger 
brother—an act of fraternal severity which nothing could justify—he was by no means 
treated cruelly. He appears. to have enjoyed himself as much as his nature would 
admit, when restrained from an indulgence in the follies and vices of his youth. 
Odericus mentions his. burial ‘‘in the Abbey of the Monks of St. Peter, at Gloucester, 
A.D. 11343” and it is a curious fact that during the restoration made in the Chapter 
House of Gloucester Cathedral, built on the site of the old Abbey as late as A.D. 1858, 
the workmen discovered a tablet which had been lost sight of for several centuries, 
with this simple inscription, ‘* /Zic jacet Robertus Cortus.” This last word was the 
monkish Latin for the nickname given to Robert of Gaméarou or Courthose, on 
account of the shortness of his legs. 
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. tive in Cardiff Castle, where he had remained ever since the battle 
of Tinchebrai, A.D. 1106. 

The reputation which Clito had gained in war naturally aided him 
in his claims, if not to the English crown, certainly to the Duchy 
of Normandy, where his legal rights were recognised by the French 
Court and a large number of the nobility. Clito’s chief supporter 
was Fulke Plantagenet, who had recently returned from Jerusalem, 
A.D. 1121, and who demanded that the dowry which he had granted 
on his daughter’s union with Prince William should be restored, the 
marriage not having been completed on account of the tender years 
of the bride. Henry having refused this request, Fulke had just 
grounds for taking part with Clito, who possessed such legitimate 
claims to both England and Normandy. Fulke, therefore, proposed 
giving Clito his second daughter, Sibylla (Matilda, the eldest, having 
taken the veil on the death of Prince William), with the earldom 
of Maine for a dower, in order that his family might regain all the 
dominions it had lost by the unfortunate death of Henry’s son. 

A successful engagement in the neighbourhood of Bourg Teronde, 
gained by William de Tankerville, Henry’s great chamberlain, at once 
dissolved the alliance, and blasted the budding hopes of William 
Clito. Many who had already declared for him withdrew their 
support, and Fulke himself, too well inclined to swim with the 
stream, submitted to a dishonourable peace, by renouncing his 
friendship, and even expelling him from his territories, after the 
dissolution of the recent marriage contract. This prohibition of the 
intended union had been procured from Pope Callistus upon the 
usual plea of consanguinity of the parties, though they stood in 
exactly the same relationship to each other as Matilda and Prince 
William had done, the legality of whose marriage had never been 
disputed. 

Louis le Gros, King of France, however, continued to befriend 
his unfortunate nephew William Clito. He recommended his cause 
to the nobles of his kingdom, and on the dissolution of his marriage 
contract with Sibylla of Anjou, Louis gave him a sister of his own 
wife with a considerable dowry besides. Nor was this the most 
favourable change in the fortunes of Clito, For not long afterwards, 
Charles, Earl of Flanders, having been murdered at Bruges by his 
subjects, Louis granted him the investure of that earldom, to which, 
as being a great grandson of Baldwin, 7th earl, he was considered 
to have the best claim. The investure of this earldom, which 
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resulted, as the event proved, in the house of Plantagenet being 
exalted to the English throne, reminds us of the subsequent con- 
nection between the two countries more than three centuries later, 
when the career of that great race was drawing to its close. The 
marriage of Charles “‘the Bold,’ who inherited the Earldom of 
Flanders, with Margaret Plantagenet, daughter of Richard, Duke 
of York, took place only a few years before the fatal battle 
of Bosworth, and the nuptial festivities on that. occasion proved 
both the wealth of the province and also the magnificence of its 
sovereign.! 

Henry, justly alarmed at his nephew’s rising prospects, saw at 
once that the best mode of meeting the danger was by marrying 
his only remaining child, the widowed Empress, to Geoftry, 
the son and heir of Fulke. He might doubtless have procured a 
greater match for his daughter, if an increase of territory had been 
his object, but with that sagacity for which he was distinguished, 
he well knew that no prince, whose dominions were situated at a 
distance from his own, could injure or assist him so well as the 
house of Plantagenet ; and preferring strength and security to empty 
titles, he resolved to secure the future friendship of that rising family 
by making their interest the same as his own. In order to carry out 
this design, it was necessary to procure a dispensation from the 
Pope; for the parties stood in the same relationship to each other 
as Sibylla and William Clito had done, whose marriage contract, 
we have already seen, had been dissolved by the same Pope upon 
no other pretence than that of nearness of kin. This consanguinity 
is explained by Odericus as follows :—Richard, Duke of Normandy, 
was father of William the Conqueror, the father of Duke Robert 
and Henry I. On the other side, Archbishop Robert, who was 
_ brother of Duke Richard, had a son named Richard, Count of 
Evreux, which Richard had a daughter called Agnes, wife of 
Simon, who bore Bertrade, the mother of Fulke, who was father 
of both Geoffry and Sibylla. 

Questions of consanguinity, as canonical tmpediments to marriage, 
were one of the many ecclesiastical scandals of the middle ages, 
which the Court of Rome fomented with the greatest zeal. 





1 Paston, who was one of Margaret’s suite, writing from Bruges to his friends in 
England, declared that in luxury and magnificence no court in Christendom could 
compare with that of Burgundy, which seemed to him a living realisation of the stories 
he had read of ‘‘King Arthur, and his Knights of the Round Table.” 
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Marriages between kindred of the twelfth degree were considered 
by the priestly power in those days, and authoritatively termed, 
“¢ incestuous,” the language used by Pope Callistus when forbidding 
the marriage contract of Clito and Sibylla. Even a few months 
before his death he pronounced sentence of excommunication against 
that virtuous and innocent princess on account of her father having only 
dared to contemplate a marriage within the forbidden degrees. On 
the 26th of August, 1123, the Pope wrote to the bishops of Chartres, 
Orleans, and Paris, to have it executed in their dioceses, declaring 
“that the holy mysteries should be suspended wherever a person 
guilty of so enormous a crime should reside.” 

How was it possible then that Henry, who had in early life 
wedded one who, if not a nun, had taken religious vows which, 
according to the Papal theory, should have prevented the union— 
who had filled the English Court with his natural children—who 
had not hesitated to invoke the thunders of the Church in order 
to prevent the marriage of Clito and Sibylla as being within the 
forbidden degrees,—could even dare to propose, and, more than 
that, succeed in effecting, a marriage between parties similarly re- 
lated, with the consent and concurrence of the Church of Rome? There 
is but one intelligent reply to such a question. Gold could work a 
miracle in the 12th century as easily as it did in the 15th, when 
Eneas Silvius, subsequently Pope Pius II., declared ‘* the Court of 
Rome bestows nothing without payment. For the ordination of 
priests the gifts of the Holy Spirit are sold, and even the pardon of 
sins can only be obtained for money.”™ Henry was rich and 
powerful; Rome was comparatively weak and very needy; and the 
king had little difficulty in persuading Pope Honorius to sanction 
and bless an act which his predecessor, Callistus, had declared ‘‘ an 
abominable and enormous crime.” 

While this contemplated union between the two families was on 
the tapis, an event happened which added greatly to the dignity of 
the House of Plantagenet, and rendered the marriage more desirable 
than ever in the eyes of the politic Henry. Baldwin, king of 
Jerusalem, the second of that name, not having any male heir, sent 
to offer the succession to the Earl of Anjou on condition of Fulke, 
then a widower, marrying his eldest daughter Melesende. The 
cause of this unexpected offer of a throne, which had only been 





m /Eneas Silv. Ep. 66, p. 549; Op. Basil, 1571. 
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recently" secured at such a tremendous cost to Christendom, was 
the high esteem which the first crusaders had justly conceived for 
the Earl of Anjou. He had some years before led a gallant band of 
one hundred knights to Palestine for the defence of the country, and, 
notwithstanding the disparity of years between the parties, he was 
considered the best husband to be had for the blooming princess, and 
the most efficient ruler of that city which his ancestor had entered 
under such different auspices. “Though he well knew to what perils 
the crown of Jerusalem was exposed, he did not hesitate to accept a 
proposal so honourable to himself personally, and which might prove 
of immense importance to the cause of Christendom generally. 
Resigning all his ample territories to his son Geoffry, the affianced 
husband of the Empress Maude, he proceeded to Palestine, where 
he obtained his bride, and in the course of a few years, during which 
he governed in the name of his aged father-in-law, he entered on 
full possession of the kingdom of Jerusalem, and the principality of 
that city which first gave rise to the name of ‘ Christian.” 

Fulke was accused of acting with too much precipitancy in his 
new government; “‘ too hastily appointing governors,” says Ordericus, 
‘¢and changing other authorities without sufficient reason.” The 
Christian leaders, who had undergone much toil in rescuing Jerusalem 
from Mahomedan hands, were offended with the cordial reception 
which their new sovereign gave to his iellow-countrymen from 
Anjou. It appears that Fulke lent too ready an ear to their flatteries 
by calling them to the counsels of the kingdom, and entrusting to 
them the custody of the chief fortresses, while the former governors 
were set aside. This occasioned much discontent, and the pride of 
the nobles revolted against the prince who had made these changes 
in office. Odericus declared that, “ being inspired with the spirit of 
evil, they long directed against their fellow Christians that warlike 
enterprise which they should have unanimously employed against 
the heathen, uniting with them in all parts against each other.” 
These unhappy differences in the East with regard to temporal 
affairs found a counterpart in the ‘¢ scandalous schism,” as Ordericus 
terms it, respecting the spiritual affairs of the West. On the death 
of Honorius, a.p. 1131, one of the common occurrences of those 
times took place, which must make it somewhat difficult for zealous 





® Jerusalem had been captured from the Saracens A.D. 1099, about thirty years 
before the crown was offered to Fulke Plantagenet. 
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Roman Catholics to reconcile such historical facts with their sincere 
belief in the unity and infallibility of the Church of Rome.° 

Innocent II. was elected Pope by fourteen cardinals on the same 
morning on which Honorius died ; and Peter de Léon (who assumed 
the name of Anaclete) was chosen by the rest of the cardinals as 
soon as the late Pope’s death was publicly known. Both were en- 
throned the same day, and consecrated on the 23rd of the month. 
Both employed the remainder of their lives in anathematising and 
cursing each other and their respective partisans to their hearts’ 
content, while at the same time professing to be vice-gerents of 
Him whose religion is essentially one of peace and love, and who 
had emphatically prohibited such unholy strife amongst His disciples 
by this simple command, ‘ Bless, and curse not.” Odericus says: 
‘In such a schism every one was in apprehension of the sentence 
of excommunication, and it was difficult to escape it, while one 
fulminated against the other, fiercely denouncing his opponent and 
those who supported him. ‘Thus, each of them was at a loss what 
to do, but found it impossible to take any effective course ; and 
there was nothing left him but to imprecate the curse of God on his 
rival,”” 

Little more is known of the government of Fulke Plantagenet in 
the city which eleven centuries before had witnessed the death and 
passion of the Saviour of men. His sole reign after the death of his 
father-in-law lasted ten years, until a.p. 1141, in which year he was 
defeated by the Turks at the battle of Montebarre, where he was 
killed by falling from his horse. By his second marriage with 
Melesende, daughter of Baldwin II., he had two sons—Baldwin and 
Amauri, or Almaric, as the name is generally written. Baldwin 
succeeded his father in the kingdom of Jerusalem as the third of that 
name, and married Theodora, daughter of Manuel, Emperor ef 
Constantinople, but died childless after the conquest and capture of 
Askalon—the most important event of his twenty-two years’ reign. 


(Zo be continued.) 





° We must exempt Archbishop Manning from the charge of entertaining any such 
difficulty, since he avows, as his matured opinion, that ‘*the worst which can be 
said of the temporal power is this, that in the line of 250 supreme pontiffs, there have 
been @ few who have descended to the level of temporal sovereigns.” —See ‘The 
Temporal Power of the Vicar of Jesus Christ,” by H. E. Manning, D.D. 
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A CHAPTER ON SIGN-BOARDS.* 


T is only when we begin to study history in earnest that 
we really see what a spacious and comprehensive world 
it presents tous. Like the world of nature, it has its 
large and beaten paths, and it has its bye-ways and its 

rarely-visited lanes, and all have their peculiar flowers of varied hue 
and form, and are full, not only of beauty, but of interest also. 
Objects and facts, which appear at first to have little attraction in 
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(Pompeii, a.p, 70.) 








WINE MERCHANT. 

(Pompeii, a.v. 70.) 
themselves, lead us on, when we follow them, to pleasing discoveries 
and charming prospects. For example, what a wide field of in- 
quiry is opened to our view by the conte mplation of a simple sign- 
board! It is true that hundreds of thousands of individuals pass by 
it, and look at it without interest, or the slightest suspicion that it 
might furnish material for history, or that there could be any approach 
to philosophy in it. And yet what a rich feast of history and phi- 
losophy is presented to every class of readers in the thick, closely- 
printed volume which has just been given us by Messrs. Larwood 
and Hotten. They have, in fact, got into one of the pleasantest of 
history’s unfrequented lanes. 

Who first made sign-boards ? what did they mean? how have 
they varied and changed through century after century? These and 
a host of similar questions crowd on us when we approach the sub- 
ject. To the first of these we may reply that one of the strongest 





* “The History of Sign-boards, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day.” By 
Jacob Larwood and John Camden Hotten, 8vo. London: Hotten, 1866. 
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of man’s natural instincts is the desire to distinguish himself indi- 
vidually ; that even the savage usually adopts some mark to make 
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BOAR’S HEAD, 

(Pompeii, a.p. 79.) (Eastcheap.) 
himself known from others,—for the painting and tattooing of his 
naked body is but a primeval form of sign-board,—and that very 
soon after falling into any regular form of society he would seek 


SPINNING Sow. 
(France, 1520.) 


CRISPIN AND CRISPIAN. 
(Roxburghe Ballads, 17th ceutury.} 
similarly to distinguish his own fixed habitation from that of others. 
As society developed itself, what had first arisen out of a feeling of 
natural vanity would become a necessity, and this necessity would 
become still greater when towns arose, and with them commerce 
came into existence. The signs by which the man sought to make 
apparent his individuality eventually developed themselves into the 
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science of heraldry. When houses were crowded together in a 
town, and people began to live upon buying and selling, it became 
necessary to know not only who occupied each dwelling, but what 
he was, and what he made and sold; and, as reading and writing 
was a rare accomplishment, this could only be made known by signs, 
such as figures representing the objects sold or made, or arbitrary 
figures which the individual was known to have adopted as his own. 
As might be supposed, no memorials of these very primitive periods 
of the history of sign-boards are preserved ; but among the earliest 
known monuments of this description are figures indicating the trade 
or manufacture carried on in the houses to which they were affixed. 
The remains of the Roman towns of Herculaneum and Pompeii 
furnish us with plenty of examples of this description of sign-board, 
some of which indicate in the most unequivocal manner houses for 
purposes which are usually concealed, so general was the use of 
sign-boards among the Romans. In one instance a goat, the milk 
of which was in great esteem, appears as the sign of a dairy-man. 
It is represented in our cut fig. 1. In another (fig. 2), two slaves 
carrying an amphora form the sign of a publican or wine-merchant ; 
and a third (fig. 3) indicates the shop of a baker, or dealer in bread, 
by the figure of a corn-mill turned by a mule. A boy undergoing 
the process of flogging forms the very appropriate sign of a school- 
master. Flogging was, indeed, considered in old times so important 
a part of the duties of a schoolmaster, that, even in the late middle 
ages, sending a boy to school was termed technically “‘ putting him 
under the rod.” 

During the earlier periods of the history of sign-boards, and indeed 
till a comparatively recent period, every tradesman had his sign, and 
when a man sent to buy any particular article, he did not say, “Go 
and buy it at Mr. So-and-so’s,” but ‘*Go and buy it at the sign of So- 
and-so.” Any one who desires to know the immense variety of 
these signs, let him go to the learned and copious, and most inte- 
resting and amusing volume here offered to him by Messrs. Larwood 
and Hotten. There were, however, particular ideas which at 
different periods prevailed more than others, and these formed rather 
striking landmarks in the course of this history. We have, first, in 
the earliest period at which we are acquainted with them, classical 
forms and ideas; then, as we enter the middle ages, we encounter 
the influence of ecclesiastical feelings ; then again, we find ourselves 
involved in the prevailing sentiments of romance and chivalry ; next 
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comes the age of the burlesque and the ludicrous ; and so on from 
one characteristic to another, till the subjects become too multiplied 





WHISTLING OYSTER. . 
(Drury Lana, 1825.) ee 


MAN IN THE MOON. 
(Vine Street, Regent Street ; modern.) 
and diverse to present any special characteristic, and then finally the 
sign-boards disappear altogether, except in the rather degraded form 
of the insignia of public-houses. It is, in fact, the history of the 
popular mind in one of its most curious phases. 





MAN IN THE MOON. 
{Banks's Collection, 1760.) TRUSTY SERVANT. 


(Circa 1700.) 


As we have just intimated, ecclesiastical notions prevailed greatly 
during the middle ages, and exercised their influence even upon 
trade and commerce. ‘Trades’ unions are not at all modern inven- 
tions, although they have undergone a revolution. In antiquity and 
in the middle ages, it was the masters and not the men who formed 
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the union, and it was the interests of the particular trade, and not 
the general interests either of masters or workmen, which constituted 
the object. In the middle ages especially, through papal and feudal 
Europe, each trade or profession formed one general and, in a certain 
degree, united body, which was governed by the same rules and 
regulations, and which—as was the case with all corporations in 
those ages—had at heart equally the care of the souls and bodies of 
its members. Under the influence of these principles each collective 
trade usually chose one of the saints for its particular patron. Thus 
St. Crispin and St. Crispinian were the patrons of shoemakers ; 
St. Blaize was the patron of woolcombers; St. Luke, of painters ; 
St. Simon, of tanners ; St. Julian, of travellers ; and so forth. There 
were, of course, reasons for these appropriations, and the saints of 
the sign-boards had usually been mechanics or tradesmen themselves, 
or had taken to trade through charity or humility, for it must be 
acknowledged that in the Christianity of the middle ages aristocratic 
blood was looked upon as a great qualification for a saint. Crispin 
and Crispinian, or Crispian, were, according to their legend, two 
Roman brothers, sons of a king, towards the end of the third 
century; they travelled to France to preach Christianity, and 
worked at the trade of shoemakers, making sandals for the poor, 
which they gave away, for they had nothing to pay for the leather, 
as it was brought to them by angels. The two brothers suffered 
martyrdom at Soissons on the 25th of October, 308. Their fame 
was greatly increased in England by the circumstance that the battle 
of Agincourt was fought on their day, and either from this circum- 
stance, or because they were king’s sons, they are often represented 
in armour. The accompanying rather grotesque sign-board picture 
of the two saints (fig. 4) is given in the excellent book before us 
from a cut in the “ Roxburghe Ballads ;” the two saintly brothers 
are decked severally in the warlike costume of chivalry and of the 
commonwealth. 

One class of tradesmen’s signs originated in what formed a 
peculiar feature of mediaval society. Hospitality was especially a 
feudal virtue ; and it belonged, therefore, to the country, rather than 
to the town. When a stranger came into the latter, he had to find 
board and lodging by paying well for them; and there were not only 
the professed hostellers, who kept houses of public entertainment, 
but many of the better-off burghers devoted part of their houses to 
the entertainment of strangers for pay. The medieval popular 
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poetry, and especially that of a satirical character, is full of com- 
plaints of the extortions practised by these entertainers of strangers. 
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TOBACCONIST SIGN. 
(Banks's Collection, 1750.) 


When one of the feudal gentry went into a town, as he carried 
with him a certain number of household and retainers, he not only 
occupied a whole, or nearly a whole, house, but he required some 


WELSH TROOPER. 
(From an old print, 1750.) 
distinctive mark upon the house which his followers would recognise, 
so that, when they had wandered forth over the town, they might 
know where to return. For this purpose the knight, or baron, or 
whatever he might be, hung out of the window his own sign—that 
is, his badge or crest, or even his coat of arms. As a knight or 
baron who lived in such relation to the town that he might go to 
lodge in it frequently would naturally adopt the same house of enter- 
N. S. 1867, Vou. III, x 
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tainment, this would become known as his hostle, and the hostler 
would adopt as his sign the badge or crest of his chief patron. In 
this way originated all those red lions, green dragons, white harts, 
blue boars, and other strange and nondescript animals, which at the 
present day figure so largely and so commonly on the signs of public- 
houses. For an abundance of examples of these heraldic signboards 
we need only refer the reader to the volume by Messrs. Larwood 
and Hotten, from which we have drawn so largely. 

Other sentiments will account for the introduction of animals of 
less questionable authenticity as the sign-boards of traders. A goat, 
as at Pompeii, or a cow, might very well appear as the sign of a 
_ dairy-man, or a seller of milk, butter, and cheese. A shoulder of 
mutton, a flitch of bacon, are all suggestive of houses where you may 
find good fare of different descriptions ; but the prince of signs of this 
class was the boar’s-head, the chief ornament in former days of all 
great feasts. The Boar’s Head, in East Cheap, was the most 
renowned of London hostelries, and every reader of Shakespeare— 
that is to say, everybody—is familiar with it, as the favourite haunt 
of Falstaff and his merry companions. This Boar’s Head is men- 
tioned in records as early as the reign of Richard II. It was burnt 
in the great fire of London, in 1666; but it was rebuilt, and con- 
tinued to exist until 1831, when it was demolished to make way for 
the streets leading to New London Bridge. The sign of this second 
Boar’s Head, made no doubt for its first proprietor after the fire, and 
carved in stone, is preserved at the Guildhall, in the City of London 
Library, and is represented in the accompanying cut (fig. 5). 

The spirit of the middle ages was singularly appreciative of bur- 
lesque and caricature, which seemed to enter into’ almost every part 
of the people’s enjoyment, and antiquaries of all classes, whether in 
medizval literature or in medieval art, know well how generally this 
Spirit was exercised upon animals. ‘The animals which figured upon 
the tradesmen’s signs were soon turned into burlesque. Signs of 
animals in burlesque appear to have begun at an early period, and 
they are found among the earliest sign-boards now existing. The 
ape, under various characters, would naturally take its place under 
this head, with the different personages of the great mediaeval 
romance of Renard and of the popular fables. The record of the 
earlier signs of this description must be sought for especially in 
France, where there is hardly a town of any importance in which 
they are not still in existence, or have not left their name in that of 
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a street. One of the most common of these is “ La Truie qui 
file,” or the Spinning Sow, which is found as the name of streets in 
Paris and elsewhere. One of these signs, carved in stone, still 
existing, is represented in our cut (fig. 6). ‘In the Fish-market of 
Chartres there is a stone carved sign of a donkey playing on a 
hurdy-gurdy, (‘7 Ane qui vielle’). Both this sign and another, repre- 
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,(From an old print by Kay. The figures represent Dr Hunter, a famous Scotch clergyman ; Erskine 
the lawyer; a farmer; His Sacred Majesty George III. ; and the gentleman whose name should 
never be mentioned to ears polite.) 


senting a Cat playing at racket (‘Za Chatte qui pelote’), have 
transmitted their names to streets in Paris. Besides those named 
above, they had the Fishing Cat (‘Za Chatte qui péche), the 
Dancing Goat (‘Za Chévre qui dance’), both of which Walpole 
mentions. We have one modern sign in London of this class— 
namely, ‘ The Whistling Oyster,’ the name of an oyster-shop in 
Drury Lane.” Fig. 7 is the representation of a whistling oyster, 
according to the notion of a modern London dealer. 

Among the burlesque signs, the Man in the Moon, as might be 
expected, holds a conspicuous place. He was a rather popular per- 
sonage among our medieval forefathers, and his popularity continued 
long after the Reformation. He is stated by the legend to have origi- 
nally been a man of this earth, condemned to imprisonment in the 
moon as a punishment for gathering sticks on a Sunday, and, besides 
the bundle of’ sticks he was obliged to carry, mediaeval imagination 
furnished him with a lantern and a dog. He is represented on the 
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seventeenth-century token of a tavern in Cheapside under a some- 
what different form, that of a man standing within a crescent, 
holding on by the horns. But his old characteristics are preserved 
in a comparatively modern sign in Little Vine Street, Regent Street, 
represented in our cut (fig. 8). Modern imagination has added to 
his old characters that of enjoying a pipe and a pot, and in a sign- 
board above represented (fig. 9), from a cut in the Banks Collection 
in the British Museum, the frequenters of the tavern are invited to 
join him in this peculiar recreation. 

This, from the circumstances under which it is found, may have 
been the sign of a tobacconist. Another tobacconist’s sign (fig. 10), 
preserved in the same collection, represents his three principal 
customers commending their several tastes : the Frenchman recom- 
mends a pinch of rappee ; the Dutchman, his pipe; and the English- 
man declares his much more questionable taste for “* chawing.” 

The taste for caricature and emblematical signs came in strongly 
again in the seventeenth century, and continued to prevail during the 
last century and into the earlier part of the present. ‘The fashion for 
whatever was emblematical or figurative was so great in the seven- 
teenth century, that, for a very long period—far into the last century, 
even political caricatures were little more than emblems. Some of 
these emblematical signs were extremely elaborate and ingenious, and 
many would hardly be understood except in an age when the science 
of emblems was made a sort of study. The compilers of the 
“ History of Sign-boards ” have given us an example in their cut re- 
produced above (fig. 11), which is not explained or described in the 
text. It is an emblematical representation of a “‘ trusty servant ;” 
but what they have not done, we, in this instance, will not attempt. 

These emblematical designs hada great tendency to run into poli- 
tical feeling. In the wars of the Commonwealth period, the Welsh, 
who were rather celebrated for their partiality to the king’s cause, be- 
came of course objects of banter and ridicule to the other party ; and 
this feeling endured long after its political causes had ceased to exist. 
The tracts issued by the Parliamentary party at that day were filled 
with jokes upon the Welsh, and on their peculiar habits and charac- 
teristics. It appears to have been at that time that the Welsh taste 
for toasted cheese first became a subject of satire. You find in 
these pamphlets such questions as—‘“‘ With what must you bait your 
trap to catch a Welshman?” the answer being, ‘“ With toasted 
cheese.” With these jokes no doubt originated the name of an 
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article well known in London taverns, ‘‘ Welsh rabbit.” It is hardly 
necessary to say that rabbits are abundant on the Welsh hills, and 
that the name altogether is intended for a joke. Our compilers 
have given us a figure of the very emblematical sign of the Welsh 
Trooper (which we give above, fig. 12), in which he is represented 
seated on a Welsh goat, with the national leek as a badge in his 


Fig. 14. 

















GRINDING OLD INTO YOUNG. 
(From an old woodcut, circa 1720.) 


hat, and other Welsh characteristics. “This same figure has been 
long popular in various forms, and, much more elaborately worked 
out, it has been made the subject of an ornamental piece of beautifully 
executed porcelain. 

The origin of the sort of caricature emblem of which we are now 
speaking belongs to a period in which popular freedom had taken 
a large development; and the signs, as we advance into the last 
century, become more and more political. The reason is evident. 
The publicans, and even tradesmen who were not publicans, sought 
to draw custom by proclaiming themselves partisans, and to rally 
round them men of a particular shade of political opinion, The 
tavern of each publican became the known rendezvous of Whigs or 
Tories, of Hanoverians or Jacobites. This practice had taken deep 
root during what we may call the Hanoverian period, and it is not 
yet entirely obsolete. Examples of historical and political signs will 
be found in abundance in the ‘‘ History of Sign-boards.” One of 
these signs was known as “ The Five Alls.” It is explained by the 
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above cut (fig. 13), taken from an etching by a well-known Edin- 
burgh caricaturist of the last century. 

But we must not follow the history of sign-boards further into the 
innumerable miscellaneous subjects which were adopted, the choice 
of which was continually influenced by the tastes and fashions and 
political feelings of the day. 

The heroes of the medizval romances figured not unfrequently 
upon sign-boards. Popular stories were represented there ; and even 
the satire of the popular chap-books and facetiz. At Harold’s Cross, 
Dublin, we have the sign of the Grinding Young. This was a 
favourite topic of popular satire. Old prints represent the process of 
throwing the old man into the funnel of a grinding-mill, and, after a 
few turns of the wheel, his re-issue by the spout, young and hand- 
some, to the great admiration of a crowd of young wives and lovers 
who are waiting outside. We take from the amusing volume of 
Messrs. Larwood and Hotten an illustration of this subject (fig. 14), 
which dates from the earlier part of the last century. A sign of a 
similar character, and similarly taken from these old popular ideas, 
The Fountain of Youth (“ La Fontaine de Fouvence,”) is found in 
several places in France. The patients are made young by bathing 
instead of grinding. 

In the course of the last century, the use of signs by ordinary 
tradesmen was going out of fashion, and has now become obsolete, 
except in a few cases, which may be considered as mere caprices. 
Afterwards the history of sign-boards is, at least with us, little more 
than the history of public-houses, and therefore it no longer presents 
the same interest which is attached to it during the past. Then, too, 
the taverns held a different place in social history, and such names as 
the Queen’s Head, the Tabard, and the Mitre, and a host of others, 
have a historical character attached to them which is felt and under- 
stood by everybody. The authors of this ‘‘ History of Sign-boards ” 
have done justice to their subject in this respect. It is not a mere 
dry enumeration of sign-boards and their varieties, but it is an 
amusing history of the classes of people who adopted them, of the 
houses to which they were attached, of the popular social events 
which occurred in them, and of the people by whom they were 
frequented. It is, indeed, one of the most interesting and instructive 
volumes of social anecdote during many ages of history which could 
possibly be presented to the English reader. 

Tuos. Wricut, F.S.A. 
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SUFFOLK SUPERSTITIONS. 
CHAPTER I. 


‘* Disce! sed ira cadat naso rugosaque sanna, 
Dum veteres avias tibi de pulmone revello.” 
Persius, Sat. v. 92-3. 

a) T will be understood, I hope, that in adopting the above 
title I do not mean to assert that the superstitions and 
other matters which I am about to relate are peculiar to 
this county. I only mean to say that I have met with 

ffolk. It will be also understood, I hope, that I am not 
so presumptuous as to think that I can give a general collection 
of all the superstitions which are common to this district. I pretend 
only to have made “ some collection ;” and my chief aim is to com- 
municate the results of my own observation. 

I shall be glad if my example shall lead others to make similar 
collections in their neighbourhoods, for there can be no doubt but 
that these superstitions and the therapeutic fancies to which they 
oftentimes give birth ® are disappearing like the waning Red Indian 
tribes.» ‘The progress of education is quietly and gradually showing 
their absurdity, and effecting their disuse, and in another generation 





* A distinguished writer thus laments their decay, and connects with it the rise of 
a spirit of infidelity :—‘‘ A subtle disbelief of the spiritual world in general, and of a 
future state of existence (at least on the side of eternal punishment), is fast insinuating 
itself into the minds of the respectable, the educated, and thoughtful classes. There 
are many symptoms abroad in the opinions of society which indicate this underlying 
infidelity. Thus we have dropped to a great extent our belief in the agency of angels, 
good and evil,—a doctrine written with a sunbeam by the hand of God himself, so 
plainly and explicitly revealed in Holy Scripture, that ‘he who runs may read it.’ 
Partly through reaction from certain errors of Romanism (a reaction which commenced 
at the Reformation, but the tide of which is still pulsing on amongst us), partly 
through that explosion of old superstitions and popular errors, which is being brought 
about by the advancement of science and the diffusion of knowledge; but chiefly 
through the tendency of our own hearts, whose vanity is irritated by truths which 
they cannot explain, and which shrink from the thought of a world of spirits as-a 
thing unfamiliar to their present experience ; it has come to pass that a lively sense of 
angelic interferences with human affairs, yea, a lively sense of the very personality 
and existence of angels, has utterly lost its hold upon the mind of the present genera- 
tion—is but ‘asa dream when one awaketh.’”—‘‘ Final Impenitence.”” A Sermon 
by the Very Rev. E. M. Goulburn, D.D., Dean of Norwich, pp. 17-15. 

* The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has lately published a tract on 
this subject, No. 1125, ‘* Charms and Spells: a few words to those who use them.” 
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or two many of them will be entirely forgotten.© I do not mean, 
however, to predict that the spirit which prompted them will be 
utterly extinguished, for superstition seems to be inherent in the 
human mind. Its grosser manifestations will have passed away, to 
be succeeded probably by others of a more refined, more subtle, and 
more dangerous kind.4 


I believe it is Mr. Gresley who relates in his “* Ecclesiastes Angli- 
canus,” that a Sunday-school teacher once asked a child, “‘Who 
were the Pharisees ?” and received for answer, “‘ They were a wicked 
kind of little people, who took delight in playing tricks in houses.” 
I have often met with a similar mistake, even amongst grown-up 
persons, for it is a very common thing amongst the poor to confound 
“ Pharisee ” with “ Fairy.” ¢ 

There are various opinions as to the date at which these mis- 
chievous little people first found their way into this country. Some 
would represent them to have been introduced by the Crusaders from 
the East; but it is clear, I think, that a belief in them existed 
amongst the Saxons, and even amongst the early Britons.¢ There 
seems to have been an odd conceit, however, that they disappeared 
with monastic institutions ;" an odd conceit, which the witty Bishop 








© There is an amusing chapter on ‘‘ The Folk-Lore of a Country Parish” in 
No, 30 of Once a Week, Jan. 21, 1860. 

4 ‘* There is no point on which we are more accustomed to be severe than upon the 
superstitions of our forefathers: they were great and grievous. We may justly 
censure the credulity, which attributed to miracle the ordinary operations of nature ; 
but what will the future historian have to say of the mesmerism, the spirit-rapping, 
the table-turning of the 19th century, superstitions which are not confined to the 
ignorant, and to which many are addicted who think that they have established an 
intellectual reputation by rejecting the truths of revelaton ?”—Dean Hook’s “Lives of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury,” vol. i. p. 7. 

¢ There are curious conjectures about the origin of this name. Some would derive 
it from the Persian Zeri, through the medium of the Arabians, who pronounced it 
‘*feri” ; some from fair, implying a fair and comely people ; and some again from 
the French /ée and féerie, which, however, seem to have reference to another class of 
spirits. —Scott’s ‘*‘ Demonology and Witchcraft,” pp. 140-41. 

f Brand’s ‘‘ Popular Antiquities,” vol. ii. p. 276. 

& Ibid. Roberts’s ‘‘ Cambrian Antiquities,” p. 192. Scott’s ‘* Demonology,” &c., 
pp. 130, 174. Percy’s ‘‘ Reliques of Ancient British Poetry,” vol. iii. p. 256. 

h So also in Scott’s ‘‘ Demonology,” p. 151. Bessie Dunlop is said to have 
declared of Thomas Reid, an inhabitant of Elfland, ‘‘ that in his theological opinions 
he appeared to Jean to the Church of Rome, which, indeed, was most indulgent to the 
fairy folk. He said that the mew /aw (i.¢., the Reformation) was not good, and that 
the old faith should return again, but not exactly as it had been before.” ‘‘ Divers 
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Corbet, of Norwich (1635), thus amusingly expresses in ‘* The 
Fairies’ Farewell ” :— 
‘* Witness those rings and roundelayes 
Of theirs, which yet remaine, 
Were footed in Queen Marie’s days 
On many a grassy plain. 
But since of late Elizabeth 
And later James came in, 
They never danced on any heath 
As when the time hath bin. 
By which we note the fairies 
Were of the old profession : 
Their songs were Ave Maries, 
Their dances were procession. 
But now, alas ! they all are dead, 
Or gone beyond the seas, 
Or farther for religion fled, 
Or else they take their ease.” ! 


But if ever they departed for these reasons from East Anglia, it is 
clear, from the following anecdote, that they have since returned, 
like swallows, to their former habitations. 

There are two old women of my acquaintance—they are still 
living, though for obvious reasons I must not give their names—who 
reside in the same house, the one occupying the front the other the 
back room. One of these had retired to rest in the back room, “ In 
peace,” as she assured me, ‘‘ with the whole world, for she had said 
her prayers to her neighbour ;” aloud, I conclude, but not, I hope, 
in the boastful spirit of a real Pharisee. She had just “ forgot the 
world,” which, in the East Anglian dialect, means that she was just 
falling asleep, when she was startled by feeling something pass quietly 
over her face, and then proceed to hop quickly down her right side. 
She resolved, however, not to be alarmed, though she was doubtless 
in a great fright ; and she was comforted for a while by thinking 
that the mysterious visitor had departed, for the saltatory movement 





writers report that in Germany, since Luther’s time, spirits and devils have not per- 
sonally appeared, as in times past they were wont todo. This argument is taken in 
hand of the ancient Fathers to prove the determination and ceasing of oracles, For 
in times past (saith Athanasius) devils in vain shapes did intricate men with their 
illusions, hiding themselves in waters, stones, woods, &c.”—Scott’s ‘* Discovery of 
Witchcraft, 1665,” p. 85. 

' Percy’s “ Reliques,” &c., vol. iii. p. 256. I must, however, state with becoming 
impartiality in so weighty a matter, that Scott quotes Chaucer as declaring that the 
expulsion of the fairies was effected by the Romish clergy.—‘‘ Demonology,” p. 174. 
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ceased. But by-and-by, to her exceeding consternation, she felt him 
rapidly mounting up the other side, and this resumption of his 
progress was attended by three loud raps on the wall of the bed- 
room, near her head. Gulliver* was fastened to the ground, and 
unable, therefore, to arise ; but he describes himself as awaiting with 
great mental composnre the onward march of the Lilliputian from 
his leg up to his chin; but the excited nerves of this old woman 
could not resist this fresh trial of their firmness. She jumped out of 
bed, and rushing to her friend and patron-saint in the next room, 
eagerly besought her protection. The two held a hurried consulta- 
tion, and agreed to summon in a neighbour by some less ominous 
raps against the wall which separated their houses, and on her 
arrival the haunted bed was brought into the front room, and the 
original tenant was persuaded to re-occupy it. But she had scarcely 
laid herself down again before the persevering ‘‘ Pharisee,” as she 
called him, again mounted on her foot, and caused her wildly to 
entreat the pity and assistance of her friends. By this time, I 
imagine, the belief in a supernatural visitor had possessed the trio, 
for they seized the warming-pan, and made a loud din, in the persua- 
sion that the noise would effectually drive the intruder away; a 
persuasion which the event seemed fully to justify, for the ‘* Pharisee” 
did not disturb his intended victim any more that night. 

The alarm, however, had been too great to be altogether dissipated, 
like evil spirits,! by the return of light; and the old lady left her 
home next morning for the residence of her daughter, with whom 
she remained two days. She was then induced to go back to her 
own house, reassured in some degree by a charm against ‘ Pha- 
risees,” which a neighbour had recommended to her. This was a 
large stone, with a hole in it,™ to be suspended from the top of her 
bed, so as to hang directly over her head. Butler, in “* Hudibras,” 





& ** Voyage to Lilliput,” vol. i. (ed. 1726) p. 15. ‘‘ His excellency having mounted 
on the small of my right leg, advanced forwards up to my face with about a dozen of 
his retinue ; and producing his credentials under the signet royal, which he applyed 
close to mine eyes, spoke about ten minutes,” &c. 

1 I have been told of an old man, who was described “as a half-bred Baptist,” 
whatever that may mean, who assured an aged friend, with great solemnity, that 
whenever the devil appeared, he was permitted only to appear in white, and that our 

-Blessed Saviour always appears in red// There is, I fear, amongst the poor, judging 
from this example, as ready a disposition to believe in marvellous ‘‘ visions ” as amongst 
the Roman Catholic populations of the Continent. 

™ A somewhat similar remedy is used in Yorkshire against the evil eye. ‘ Choice 
Notes,” from ** Notes and Queries,” pp. 129, 130. 
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seems to allude to this charm, when he says of Sidrophel that he knew 


how to 
** Chase evil spirits away by dint 
Of sickle, horse-shoe, hollow flint.” * 


Several of these circumstances are easily to be accounted for, or 
bear the stamp of common superstitions. ‘The sensation which the 
old woman experienced was probably owing to some affection of the 
nerves, though she chose to fancy it the work of a “ Pharisee.” 
Her two friends, themselves inclined to believe in a supernatural 
visitor, considered it to be the ghost of another old woman, who had 
formerly lived in the same house. The three raps, which are said 
to have been heard, are popularly regarded as an omen of death. 
“Three loud and distinct knocks at the bed’s head,” says Grose, 
“of a sick person, or at the bed’s head or door of any of his rela- 
tions, is an omen of his death.”’ ° 

I believe also that the idea that sounds have a wonderful efficacy 
against evil spirits is very prevalent. Can it have originated from 
the description given in the Holy Bible of the power of David’s harp 
over the evil spirit which troubled the mind of Saul?P At all events 
bells of a small size are used in the Hindoo temples to frighten away 
evil spirits,1 and the word “ larum” is supposed by some to be 
derived from ‘lay,’ because it was thought to be able to Jay 
demons. In the Middle-Ages bells were certainly considered to be 
“‘a sort of charm against storms and thunder, and the assaults of 
Satan.””* Some of my readers perhaps remember the beautiful lines 
of Longfellow, in which he mentions this superstition, and applies it 





" Part ii. Canto iii. Lines 291, 292. 

° Brand’s ‘* Popular Antiquities,” vol. iii. p. 121. 

P Samuel xvi. 14—23. 

4 Gatty’s ‘‘ History of the Bell,” p. 12. In Du Chaillu’s ‘‘ Equatorial Africa,” 
P- 39, a picture is given of a bell anda horn. The bell is sounded to keep out evil 
spirits, while the good ones come into the horn. The same author states that the 
common,theory of disease amongst the natives “is that Obambou (the devil) has got 
into the sick man.” He adds:—‘* Now this devil is only to be driven out with 
noise, and accordingly they surround the sick man, and beat drums and kettles 
close to his head, fire off guns close to his ears, sing, shout, and dance all they can. 
This lasts until the fellow either dies or is better.” Pp. 240 and 253. Diseases 
being, as it is thought, the work of indwelling evil spirits, are sought to be expelled 
amongst the Dyaks of Borneo by the noise of gongs and tomtoms, ‘‘ Low’s Sarawak,” 
&c., p. 175. ® Ibid. 

* Bingham’s ‘‘ Origines Ecclesiasticze,” vol. ii. p. 492 ; and Gatty’s ‘‘ History of the 
Bell,” pp. 24, 25. 
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as a type of the influence of the “‘deep church-bell” in soothing 
and elevating the soul.* 


**T have read, in some old marvellous tale, 
Some legend strange and vague, 

That a midnight host of spectres pale 
Beleaguered the walls of Prague. 


** Beside the Moldau’s rushing stream, 
With the wan moon overhead, 

There stood, as in an awful dream, 
The army of the dead. 


** White as a sea-fog, landward bound, 
The spectral camp was seen, 

And, with a sorrowful, deep sound, 
The river flowed between. 


** No other voice nor sound was there, 
No dream, nor sentry’s pace ; 

The mist-like banners clasped the air, 
As clouds with clouds embrace. 


** But, when the old cathedral beli 
Proclaimed the morning prayer, 

The white pavilions rose and fell 
On the alarméd air. 


** Down the broad valley fast and far 
The troubled army fled ; 

Up rose the glorious morning star : 
The ghastly host was dead.” 


It may have been a relic of this superstition, I conceive, which 
led our old woman to imagine that the sonorous notes of a warming- 
pan would prove too powerful to be endured by the tympanum of a 
“¢ Pharisee.” 

And I think that the use of a stone to checkmate the ‘* Pharisee” 
has descended to us from a very early time. I once inclined to the 
belief that it was a perversion of those texts of Holy Scripture, in 
which our Blessed Saviour, the great conqueror of Satan, is spoken 
of as a stone; but I have satisfied myself that it must have had its 
origin in Druid and Saxon superstitions, which on their part were 
perversions of facts related in the Holy Bible.* Thus there is a 





* “The Beleaguered City.”. 

~ The noise at an Irish ‘‘keening ” is made on the same principle, to frighten away 
evil spirits and prevent them getting possession of the dead body before it is deposited 
in the grave. ‘* The Dark Cloud,” pp. 29, 30. 

* Such as Genesis, xxviii. 18. ‘‘Their (people of the Sandwich Islands) native 
doctors have recourse to charms and incantations in preference to medicine, of which 
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tradition that the Dzuidical remains at Stonehenge were brought 
thither from Killara in the county of Meath in Ireland, chiefly 
by the art of Merlin, who had represented their great efficacy to 
Vortigern :— 

‘*Those stones are of various efficacy and medicinal powers, and were brought 
thither” (to Killara) by the heroes from Spain, who placed them as they are at present. 


Their motive for bringing them was this: In cases of sickness they medicated the 
stone and poured water on it, and this water cured any disorder.” * 


And Mr. Kemble, in his ‘* Saxons in England,” quotes the fol- 
lowing canon of Eadgar directed against the superstitious use of 
stones :-— 

‘¢And we enjoin that every priest zealously promote Christianity, and totally extin- 
guish every heathenism, and forbid well and tree worshippings, and necromancies, 
and divinations, and enchantments, and man worshippings, and other vain practices, 
which are carried on with various spells and with frith splots and with elders, and with 
various other trees, and with s/ones,” &c.* 


Again, Canute renewed these prohibitions. He enjoined his 
people not to worship the sun or the moon, fire or floods, wells or 
stones, or any sort of tree.> How strange that after so much care to 
discountenance it, and after the interval of so many centuries, belief 
in the sacred character of stones should show itself amongst us ! 

I inquired from the wiseacre who recommended this ¢harm what 
his authority for it was, and then discovered another. interesting fact. 
He informed me that such a Phylactery was formerly suspended from 





they are totally ignorant. These learned sons of Asculapius will put a row of charmed 
stones about the diseased part of the body which is to be cured, and walk round, 
uttering screams and yells, and making strange grotesque grimaces in order to restore 
the sick to health.” Williams’ ‘‘ Cruise of the Pearl,” p. 42. 

Y Reverence for wells and upright stones is still kept up in Ireland. See Mrs, 
Gatty’s ‘Old Folks from Home,” p. 129, note.—‘‘ Sacred stones, to which the 
natives pay reverence, exist in Fiji; for instance near Vuna and Ban, as well as in 
many other parts of Polynesia. Galton’s ‘‘ Vacation Tourists,” p. 274.—‘‘A stone at 
Mayo, according to the Earl of Roden, was carefully wrapt up in flannel, periodically 
worshipped, and supplicated to send wrecks on the coast.” Jdzd., p. 275. 

* “Cambrian Antiquities,” p. 71. 

* Vol. i. p. 28. This reference was kindly given to me by a friend.—See also 
Turner’s ‘* History of the Anglo-Saxons,” vol. i. p. 190.—See also the Canons of 
Archbishop Dunstan. Hook’s ‘* Archbishops of Canterbury,” vol. i. p. 416. 

» Jbid., vol. iii. p. 120. ‘* Phylacteries, worn by women, enchantments and divina- 
tions, tolerated at Rome in the 8th century, but condemned by the synod held at 
Cloveshoo, A.D. 744.”—Hook’s ‘‘Archbishops of Canterbury,” v. i. pp. 220, 225. 
“In the early Church it was one of the duties of sponsors to guard their charges against 
the use of such Phylacteries,” &c.—See ‘‘ Bingham’s Antiquities,” vol. iii. p. 558 ;— 
and the Makers and Practisers of them were xefused Baptism. éid., pp. 491-492. 
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the roof of the stables at Peyton Hall, in the parish of Hadleigh, 
when he worked there as a boy.© The “ Pharisees,” he alleged, 
used to ride the horses about at night, so that the men who had 
charge of them, on going into the stables in the morning, often found 
them quite in a foam;4 but when these stones were hung up, no 
“‘ Pharisee ’’ was able to enter. I learn from Brand that the fairies 
were fond of hunting, especially on English and Irish horses. 


‘* They say that nothing is more common than to find these poor beasts in a morn- 
ing all over sweat and foam, and tired almost to death, when their owners have 
believed they have not been out of the stable. A gentleman of Balla Fletcher assured 
me he had three or four of his best horses killed with these nocturnal journeys. ’’ 


The following passage from Sir Walter Scott’s “* Marmion” also 
speaks of this superstition ‘:— 
** Dost see, thou knave, my horse’s plight ? 

Fairies have ridden him all the night, 
And left him in a foam ! 

I trust that soon a conjuring band, 

With English cross and blazing brand, 

Shall drive the devils from this land, 
To their infernal home : 

For in this haunted den, I trow, 

All night they trampled to and fro.” ¢ 


I must add, that in the case of our old woman the stone -alone 
proved eminently successful, without the necessity of resorting to 
such formidable weapons. The stone hung for some weeks, though 
with a more soothing influence than the sword of Damocles, over 
the head of the fair sleeper, for whilst it remained there she always 
passed tranquil nights, I ridiculed the idea of its potency so much, 
however, that at length it was taken down ; but a few months after- 
wards fear again overcame the better judgment of the old woman, 
and in the hope that her precautions would escape the observation 





© **A Hag-stone, with a hole through, tied to the key of. the stable-door, protects 
the horses ; and if hung up at the bed’s head, the farmer also.”—*‘ Choice Notes— 
Folk-Lore of Lancashire,”p. 186. 

@ And yet according to other accounts they have no need to borrow real horses, 
since they are able by their own power to convert hempen stalks into horses. —Scott’s 
** Discovery of Witchcraft,” 1665, p. 51. 

¢ Brand’s ‘‘ Popular Antiq.,” vol. ii, p. 287; Scott’s Dunensingy,” | p. 152-3. 

* This superstition is also very common in Wales, and I have been told that there 
the manes of the horses are often found plaited after these nocturnal journeys, so that 
it is difficult to disentangle them ! 

§ Canto iv. 3. 
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of all eyes save those of ‘ Pharisees,” she placed large stones on 
various parts of the floor of her room.) 

The following extract from Scott’s ‘* Discovery of Witchcraft,” 
1665, pp. 166-7, chap. vi., on ‘the virtues and qualities of sundry 
precious stones,”’ is interesting, as it appears to explain the origin of 
coral necklaces for children :— 


** Coral preserveth such as bear it from fascination or bewitching, and in this respect 
they are hanged about children’s necks. But from whence that superstition is derived, 
and who invented the lye, I know not; but I see how ready the people are to give 
credit thereunto by the multitude of corrals that were imployed.” 

*¢ Though coral doth properly preserve and fasten the teeth in men, yet it is used in 
children to make an easier passage for them, and for that intent is worn about their 
necks ; but whether this custom were not superstitiously founded, as presumed an 
amulet or defensative against fascination, is beyond all doubt.”—Brown’s ‘‘ Vulgar 
Errors,” book y. p. 317. 


This old woman, however, is not the only victim to the persecu- 
tions of ** Pharisees,” of whom I have heard. ‘There was an old 
man (he is now dead), living at a short distance from her, under 
whose bedi it was reported a ‘‘ Pharisee ” used to creep at night and 
try to throw him out. Here, again, we have proof that the fairies 
have not only returned to their old haunts, but that they are wont to 
practise their old tricks, for in Robin Goodfellow these lines occur :-— 


‘* When house or hearth doth sluggish lye, 
I pinch the maidens black and blue ; 
The bed-clothes from the bed pull I, 
And lay them naked all to view. 
*Twixt sleep and wake 
I do them take 
And on the key-cold floor them throw. 
If out they cry, 
Then forth I fly, 
And loudly laugh out, ho, ho, ho !”* 


What a useful friend such a “ familiar”? might prove, if only an 
agreement could be made with him, to mistresses of families, and to 





» Agate, however, has a very different effect :—‘‘ The common belief (in Iceland) is 
that you have only to place a piece of obsidian, or Iceland agate, on a farm, to cause 
all the inhabitants to quarrel.” —Forbes’ ‘‘ Iceland,” 1860, p. 267. 

' **When the (royal) bed was finally arranged, the usher again held back the 
curtains, and a squire of the body advanced, and from a gold or silver stoup, cast 
withan aspergillum holy water upon the hed, to thwart the machinations of evil spirits, 
and to consecrate it to happiness and repose.” —‘‘ Our English Home,” p. 109. 

* Percy’s “ Reliques,” vol. iii. p. 253. 
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all persons, indeed, who sleep too soundly!' There would be no 
necessity then for alarums to awaken drowsy servants, or for beds so 
ingeniously contrived as-at a given moment to eject their occupants, 
such as were exhibited in the Great Exhibition of 1851. The 
“ Pharisee ” might enjoy his fun, and the sleeper be aroused for 
work. 

I feel so strongly impressed with the advantages of such an 
arrangement, that I cannot refrain from giving here “an excellent 
way to get a fayrie,” which will be acceptable to all thrifty house- 


wives :— 


‘* First, gett a broad square christall or Venice glasse, in length and breadth three 
inches. Then lay that glasse or christall in the blood of a white henne, three Wednes- 
dayes or three Fridayes. Then take it out and wash it with holy aq., and fumigate it. 
Then take three hazle sticks or wands of an yeare groth: pill them fayre and white; 
and make them soe longe as you write the spiritt’s name, or fayrie’s name, which you 
call three times on every stick being made flatt on one side. Then bury them under 
some hill, whereat you suppose fayries haunt, the Wednesday before you call her : and 
the Friday followinge take them uppe and call her at eight, or three, or ten of the clocke, 
which be good planetts and houres for that turne ; but when you call be in cleane life 
and turne thy face towards the east, and when you have her bind her in that stone and 


glasse.” ™ 

We read in the Times newspaper a few years ago, when there 
was a dearth of political intelligence, a great many letters from 
various parts of the country, testifying to the continued existence of 
the belief in witchcraft." J] do not remember whether any of those 
letters came from Suffolk; but our county, as indeed might be 
expected if its antecedents are borne in mind, is not even now more 
enlightened than its neighbours. In the times immediately preceding 





1 In Kirby and Spence’s ‘ Entomology,” p. 52, however, I find this curious 
allusion to the usefulness of fleas in this way :—‘‘ Dr. Townson bestows encomiums upon 
these vigilant little vaulters, as supplying the place of an alarum and driving us from 
the bed of sloth !” 

™ Percy’s ‘‘ Reliques,” vol. iii. p. 263. 

» “Under some of its manifold shapes it (witchcraft) has always prevailed. Such 
- Scripture speaks of under a variety of names—as ‘enchantments’ and ‘sorceries’ of 
‘one that hath a familiar spirit,’ or is a ‘wizard’; of the ‘observer of times,’ the 
‘dreamer of dreams,’ ‘ diviners,’ ‘ charmers,’ ‘necromancers ’—7.¢., consulters of the 
dead. And the New Testament as ‘lying prophets,’ ‘seducers,’ ‘deceiving and 
deceived by seducing spirits,’ ‘unclean spirits, working miracles.’ Such, again, were 
the heathen priestesses, and oracles, and arts of divination; such are various forms of 
fortune-telling and witchcraft in many places at this day; such abound and bear 
sway among heathen and idolatrous nations, peopling, as it were, whole countries 
with evil spirits and their rites, men and women mixed up with arts of devils, so that it 
were difficult to mark the line between what is human and what is diabolical ; and the 
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the Great Rebellion, and during its early progress, when religious 
excitement fostered the most extravagant delusions, the Eastern 
Counties were notorious for the number of their witches.° About 
the year 1640 they formed an association for the prosecution of 
witches, and Matthew Hopkins of Manningtree was appointed 
witch-finder, with the promise of a reward of 1/. for every detec- 
tion. ‘The result was, that with a scent thus sharpened, he brought 
many reputed witches to trial and to death. According to one 
account, about forty were condemned at Bury in the years 1645 
and 1646; but Ralpho, in ‘“ Hudibras,” gives a much higher 


number :— 
‘* Has not this present Parliament 
A leger to the devil sent? 
Fully empower’d to treat about 
Finding revolted witches out ; 
And has not he, within a year, 
Hanged threescore of ’em in one shire ?” P 


And even after the Restoration, in 1662 or 1664, two women were 
tried for witchcraft at Bury St. Edmunds before the humane Sir 
Matthew Hale, and by him condemned to death.4 The belief in 
witchcraft still lingers, as I have said, amongst us. A few years ago 
I met, -in a cottage at Hadleigh, a woman from Whatfield, who 





same again, under more subtle forms, amidst educated nations, under new names of 
mesmerism, spiritual rapping, and the like ; and what must be classed under the same 
head, little arts and spells of healing diseases by charms, and what may be called rural 
superstitions . . . on all these there is something of doubt and mystery.”—Rev. 
Isaac Williams’s ‘‘ Sermons on Female Characters of Holy Scripture,” pp. 127-8. 

° See ‘*Celebrated Trials,” vol. iii. pp. 547-8.—‘‘ In 1664, sixteen were executed 
at Great Yarmouth ; 1645, fifteen condemned at Chelmsford and hanged ; in the same 
and following year, about forty at Bury in Suffolk,” &c. 

In the roth century, the following was the appointed punishment, according to 
Dunstan’s ‘* Penitential Canons” :—‘‘ If anyone destroy another by witchcraft, let him 
fast seven years—three in bread and water, and the other four years, three days in a 
week in bread and water, and ever lament it.”—Hook’s ‘‘ Archbishops,” vol. i. p. 420. 

P ** Hudibras,” part ii. canto iii. lines 139-144. 

4 See ‘*Celebrated Trials,” vol. ii. pp. 213-227, and Mackay’s ‘‘ Popular Delusions,” 
vol. ii. pp. 148-9. The last execution for alleged witchcraft in England was at Hunt- 
ingdon, in 1716, where two women were hanged for “raising a storm by pulling off 
their stockings and making a lather of soap.”—/did. pp. 153-4. The following notice 
appeared in the Suffolk and Essex Free Press of August 29, 1861: ‘‘ Witchcraft! The 
police (at Hedingham, Essex) made an application to this Bench to see whether a 
summons could be served on Mrs. Legitten on the ground of ‘ witchcraft’! for they 
had received information that she was a witch ; and on proceeding to her house they 
had found several things, which they now produced for the court’s inspection; these 
consisted of matches, brimstone, red ochre, &c.—Summons granted.” 

N. S, 1867, Vou. III. Y 
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proved to be a devout believer in witchcraft." She said, with a 
positive earnestness which convinced me that she was sincere in her 
error, that she knew of several instances of it, and of some families 
who were in possession of the secret. One case was that of a poor 
girl, who had been ill for a long time, and whose sickness apparently 
excited the commiseration of an aged female, who came every day 
to inquire after her. At length it occurred to one of the family that 
the old lady who seemed to have such a strong sympathy with the 
sufferer must needs be a witch, and accordingly it was proposed that 
a horse-shoe* should be affixed to the sill of the outer door in order 
to prevent her from entering the house. 

I would here observe that it was an ancient Saxon superstition 
that magical arts could not be practised, or practised so well, upon 
persons in the open air as in houses.t Thus, when Ethelbert, King 
of Kent, gave audience to St. Augustine, A.D. 597, he would not 
allow the interview to take place in his palace, but met the great 
missionary in the open air in the isle of Thanet ;" and it was the 
lingering influence of the same superstition, I conclude, which led 

. all who were afraid of the devices of witches to exclude witches 
from their houses. In the case of the reputed witch of Whatfield, 
“the precaution succeeded: the old woman was never able to cross 
the threshold after the horse-shoe had been affixed to it, and the 
young woman rapidly regained her health.* 

Another case also was mentioned by the same person. The 
ability to practise witchcraft, it was stated, was handed on from one 
to another, usually by the witch on her death-bed communicating 
the important secret to her chosen successor. My informant added 





r «Even witchcraft is said to have been practised by them”—the Suffolk peasantry 
at Hitcham.—Jenyns’ ‘* Memoir of Professor Henslow,” p. 69. 

* “On one of the bricks, which are close to the threshold of the door (south door- 
way, Stanningfield Church, Suffolk), is a glazed tile, on which is the figure of a horse- 
shoe, for the purpose, it is said, of preventing witches from entering the church,”— 
** Proceedings of Suffolk Institute of Archeology,” &c., vol. iii. p. 309. 

* Turner’s ‘* Anglo-Saxons,” vol. i. p. 196. 

* Churton’s “ Early English Church,” p. 30; and Poole’s ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture in England,” p. 25. 

* Witches still hold their sway on Dartmoor, where there exist no less than three 
distinct kinds—white, black, and grey—and there are still professors of the craft, male 
as well as female, in most of the villages. The white witches are kindly disposed, the 
black cast the ‘evil eye,’ and the grey are consulted for the discovery of theft, &c.”— 
Smiles’ *‘ Lives of the Engineers,” vol. i. p. 192. 

y Known in Lancashire. ‘‘Choice Notes.” The writer says he knows all the 
particulars of the supposed transfer, but he does not give them. Other secrets are 


. 
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that she knew of an instance in which a box, containing little 
imps, was given by an old witch to a young woman, whom she 
wished to succeed her in the art. ‘The young woman, however, did 
not at all value the gift; but, not knowing how to dispose of the 
disagreeable legacy, she called in the advice of a neighbour. The 
latter suggested that all the windows of the house should be closed, 
the shutters put up, and the doors locked and barred. ‘This was 
only preliminary to what was to follow; but if we recollect the old 
superstition, which I have just mentioned, it seems odd that these 
imps should have been attacked in their very fortress—only super- 
stition is never very logical or consistent. However, the windows 
were all closed and barred, a fire was lighted and the oven heated, 
and then the box which contained the imps was placed in the oven, 
and the door tightly fastened on the inside. The yells which soon 
proceeded from the oven were said to have been frightful beyond 
description, for the imps proved to be no salamanders. At length 
all was silent; the two women cautiously reopened the oven, and 
nothing was discovered to be left, either of the box or of the imps, 
who had just before been so uproarious, but a little dust ! !|—a lame 
and impotent conclusion, it will be thought, to a story so appalling. 

I have been told that there was formerly a family in Hadleigh 
whose limbs used to fall off in a remarkable way. The description 
which I have heard of them leads me to suppose that they must 
have lost their limbs much in the same manner as a family of children 
in the parish of Wattisham in the year 1762. Lord Mahon, (Earl 
Stanhope) in his ‘¢ History of England,” tells us :— 

‘*It chanced that six children in one family died in quick succession of a sudden 
and mysterious illness—their feet having first mortified and dropped off. Professor 
Henslow, who resides at no great distance from Wattisham, has given much attention 
to the records of their case, and has made it clear, in his excellent essay on the ‘‘ Dis- 


eases of Wheat,” that in all probability their death was owing to the imprudent use of 
deleterious food—the ergot of rye.* But he adds, that in the neighbourhood the 





wont to be communicated at this time. There is the following curious example given 
in the ‘* The Art of Dining,” p. 63: ‘‘ A deceased Irish nobleman, who had expended 
a large fortune (as he said) in the cause of his country, when dying summoned his heir 
to his bedside, and told him he had a secret to communicate which might prove some 
compensation for the dilapidated condition of the family property. It was—that crab 
sauce is better than lobster sauce.” 

* Ergot is a ‘* monstrous development of the seed of corn and other species of the 
§rass tribe, in which the embryo, and particularly one part of it, is praternaturally 
enlarged, protrudes beyond the chaff, and often assumes a curved form somewhat 
resembling a cock’s spur (from whence the name of ergot, which is of French extrac- 
tion).”—Professor Henslow: see his ‘‘Memoir” by Rev. L. Jenyns, p. 195. 
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popular belief was firm that these poor children had been the victims of sorcery and 
witchcraft,” * 


Much the same belief was entertained with regard to the persons 
I am speaking of, in whose case there was one peculiarity—they 
used to whirl round upon their stumps with inconceivable rapidity. 
They gained in consequence the reputation of being either the 
victims or the practisers of witchcraft. 

I may mention here that in the Parish Register of Monks’ Eleigh 
there is the following entry :— 


“* December 19th, 1748.—Alice, the wife of Thomas Green, labourer, was swam,» 
malicious and evil people having raised an ill report of her for being a witch.” 


It was easy enough formerly to excite suspicion on this head. 
*¢ Even a sinister and malicious look in an old woman’s cat,” it has 
been said, ‘‘ was enough to make her mistress suspected of dealings 
with the devil.” ¢ 





® Vol. iii. p. 493. ‘‘ This affection of the grain (ergot of rye) has now become so 
rare, that it is to be feared lest the formidable consequences of ergotized corn, when 
eaten, may be forgotten. It is in reality a dangerous poison, if taken into the body 
mixed with food, producing violent spasmodic convulsions and dry gangrene. If taken 
in doses of as much as two drachms, giddiness, headache, and flushed face are pro- 
duced, together with pain and spasms in the stomach, nausea and vomiting, with colic, 
purging, and a sense of weight and weariness of the limbs. Scrinc, a German writer, 
states that on one occasion, in the kingdoms of Wurtemberg and Bohemia, he saw 
what he calls convulsive ergotism raging to such an extent that 200 patients died out 
of 500. In severe cases the very limbs of men and animals drop off.” —Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, Sept. 29, 1860. See also, for other instances, Jenyns’ ‘‘ Memoir of Professor 
Henslow,” as quoted above. 

» The water ordeal was very ancient, and is mentioned in the tenth century in the 
** Laws of Athelstan.” At the trial of cold water, sometimes the accused was thrown 
into a pond laden with weights, and his guilt was declared -by his sinking; at other 
times he was thrown in unweighted, and then his sinking was a sign of his inno- 
cence,”—Hook’s ‘‘ Archbishops of Canterbury,” vol. i. p. 350. 

© About the middle of the last century the populace appear to have been incited 
against witches, and in the gentler administration of existing statutes, or in the absence 
of laws against them, to have taken the law into their own hands. Two cases of 
murder in this way are recorded in Andrews’ ‘‘ Eighteenth Century,” pp. 187-8, one 
of which took place in 1731 (this is also recorded in THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE) ; 
the other in 1750. Witchcraft ceased to be a capital offence, I believe, in 1735 (see 
** Autobiography of Dr. Alexander Carlyle,” p. 9, and note). The ‘Associate 
Presbytery” bore testimony in 1743 against the Bill which repealed this portion of the 
Act of 1st James I., as being ‘‘contrary to the express law of God; by which a holy 
God may be provoked, in a way of righteous judgment, to have those who are already 
ensnared to be hardened more and more, and to permit Satan to tempt and seduce 
others to the same wicked and dangerous snares.” 
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May I add, from another county, by way of comfort to all who 
are afraid of witchcraft, and yet are unable readily to obtain a horse’s 
shoe! for their protection, that there is another safeguard, which all 
good housewives will always have close at hand? Indeed, I think 
that this is equally necessary with the other, seeing that witches find 
ingress into houses by the chimneys as well as by the doorways. It 
is beyond all question that a piece of bacon, stuck with pins and 
suspended in the chimney,¢ will present an impassable barrier to all 
descending witches ! 

And before I leave this portion of my subject I will mention that 
at one of our clerical meetings, a clergyman who was present told us 
that he had heard of a case in Suffolk‘—I believe I am right in 
saying that he had witnessed it—of a man running round aroom in a 
condition of extreme excitement, with his body at right angles to the 
wall, half-way up between the floor and ceiling. We were discuss- 
ing demoniacal possession, and he suggested that this might be an 
example of it, Cases of demoniacal possession may be, and probably 
are, I think, except under very unusual circumstances, confined to 
the heathen ; and Bishop Heber, in his Journal,® expresses his belief 





4 See Scott’s ‘‘ Discovery of Witchcraft,” 1665, p. 150. I find (August, 1863) that 
horse-shoes are affixed to the sills of many doors in Wisbech St. Mary, as a pre- 
servative against witchcraft. 

® Roberts’s ‘* Social Condition of the Southern Counties,” &c., p. 530. 

‘ But after all this may have been only a ‘‘ brain difficulty.” ‘‘ The extraordinary 
physical exertion performed by persons so affected is almost beyond belief. Dr. 
Abercromby relates the case of a lady who would sometimes throw her whole body 
into a kind of convulsive spring, by which she would leap, as a fish may do, from the 
floor to the top of a wardrobe full five feet high; at other times she would rotate her 
head for weeks together.” —Dr. Wynter’s ‘‘ Our Social Bees,” p. 485. 

® Unfortunately I have not the book to refer to; but Sir Walter Scott, in his 
**Demonology,” p. 125, expresses the same sentiment with regard to the supposed 
influence of fairies. ‘* Unchristened infants were chiefly exposed to this calamity (to 
be carried off by fairies); but adults were also liable to be abstracted from earthly 
commerce, notwithstanding it was their natural sphere. With respect to the first, it 
may be easily conceived that the want of the sacred ceremony of introduction into the 
Christian Church rendered them the more obnoxious to the power of those creatures 
who, if not to_be in all respects considered as fiends, had nevertheless, considering 
their constant round of idle occupation, little right to rank themselves among good 
spirits, and were accounted by most divines as belonging to a very different class.”— 
See also Scott’s ‘‘ Discovery of Witchcraft,” chapter on Devils, &c., p. 58. The 
present Bishop of Oxford, however, appears to be of opinion that such possession 
sometimes exists among ourselves in the cases of our unhappy Magdalens.—See Sermon 
on *‘ Christ our Example in seeking the Lost,” in ‘Sermons on Several Occasions,” 
1854, pp. 205-6. And lunacy is still treated, at the lunatic colony of Gheel in Belgium, 
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that he had met with such in India; but Wesley, in his Sermon on 
Evil Angels, thus writes :— 


**Many years ago I was asking an experienced physician, and one particularly 
eminent for curing lunacy, ‘Sir, have you not reason to believe that some lunatics are 
really demoniacs?’ He answered, ‘ Sir, I have often been inclined to think that most 
lunatics are demoniacs.’ Nor is there any weight in that objection, that they are 
frequently cured by medicine. For so might any other disease occasioned by an 
evil spirit, if God did not suffer him to repeat the stroke by which that disease is 
occasioned.” 


The popular belief runs, I think, the same way, for I have often 
heard people say, when speaking of a person who had committed 
some great crime, and whom they had met shortly before its com- 


mission, that they had ‘seen the devil” in him. 
Hucu Picor. 


(Zo be continued.) 


—{—>0TEE 


THE GLASTONBURY LIBRARY. 


| HE profound ignorance of the monks of old has been 

asserted in far too unqualified a manner by Protestant 

historians, and it is even now held as the only orthodox 

belief by the devotees of Hume, Robertson, and others of 

the dogmatic school of history. Few men have been more con- 
sistently bitter upon monasticism than Hume, though many have 
laboured under as great an ignorance of its history and work. 
Religion, as we might expect, naturally becomes in the vocabulary of 
him who believed only in experience a synonym for superstition, but 
the monk is the byword with him for everything that is dishonest, 
lazy, sensual, and foul. And this very Hume, who is so dogmatic 
about monasticism, which was one of the most vital influences 
brought to bear upon the spiritual and temporal interests of the 
kingdom, declined all trouble of investigation into the originals of 
national history, more especially of the history of the Church, though 





as though it were closely connected with demoniacal possession. ‘‘ The idea, carefully 
inculcated by the priests, that lunacy meant nothing more than a possession by the 
devil, has long been banished from other lands. Here, however, it has flourished for 
many centuries, and the ceremony of crawling beneath the tomb (of Saint Dympna) 
has existed so long that the hands and knees of the devotees have worn away the 
pavement.”—Dr. Wynter’s ‘‘ Curiosities of Civilization,” p. 181. 
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advised to do so by competent persons. Reclining upon a sofa with 
paper and pencil by his side, we are told he composed the greater 
portion of the history of England. 

Robertson’s notions are less invective than those of Hume, and as 
a rule they bear a palpable refutation in their own bosom. He was 
the genius who discovered that because nearly all the charters and 
public documents in the early periods, and for some centuries, were 
signed by the mark of the cross, it is clear that few of the ecclesiastics, 
even of the highest class, could write their names.* The difficulty 
of accounting for such dense ignorance in the case of some of these 
men, who were the most voluminous authors of their times and 
yet signed documents with the cross, never occurred to Robertson. 
He was blinded by the discovery ; it was such a clear proof of a 
darling theory, so it passed into his history, and is now one of the 
articles of faith of some hundreds of good people who believe all 
they read. 

We must, however, premise that we are far from wishing to 
depreciate the labours of Hume and Robertson, although the former 
did write history in a lounge, and the latter hesitated for some time 
as to whether he should write a history of Greece, of Leo X., of 
William III., or of Charles V. Their works, minus their opinions 
on some matters, are invaluable and will always live as monuments 
of industry and genius. Nor were their speculations allowed to pass 
wholly unchallenged; some intellects brighter, some minds more 
generous, did labour contemporarily and afterwards to disprove their 
Statements, but they were mere scholars and not listened to; they 
could not write fascinating history: they were bookworms, parch- 
ment-hunters, blear-eyed, and blind. Such an one was Dr. Maitland, 
who from the Lambeth Library dealt vigorous strokes at this school 
of imaginative history, whose votaries are, however, high up in the 
temple of fame ; but he lived in the unripe age of intolerance, when 
the name of anything connected with Roman Catholicism was quite 
sufficient to raise the cry, ‘‘Can any good thing come out of 
Nazareth ? ” 

So with the “dense ignorance of the monks;” it has been 
accepted as an axiom in spite of the great debt which posterity owes 


’ 





* It was almost the invariable custom for great dignitaries, kings, archbishops, 
bishops, and nobles, to attest charters by solemnly making the sign of the cross opposite 
their names, previously written by the scribe, repeating the form, “I, , do confirm 
it with the Cross of Christ.” 
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them for the very elements of learning. Their work was not so 
much creation, though many creations emanated from monastic 
intellect which put us to shame, but it was more a work of pre- 
servation, and in that they laboured nobly. Still our estimate 
of the intellectual activity of the ages we call dark is narrow and 
frequently prejudiced. ‘They have been made dark for us, we have 
made them darker, and we appeal to our own creation as a proof of 
the fact. 

But independent of a great amount of intellectual activity, of pro- 
found controversy, upon the most vital questions of Christianity, 
upon Canon Law, and Church discipline, it is quite certain that in 
the Middle Ages there existed all over Europe a mania for books. I 
hope to show on some future occasion that there were not only 
book-fairs, book-sales, and book-stalls in the towns of Europe, but 
even circulating libraries with fixed prices for the loan of each 
volume. 

At the present moment it will be sufficient to take the instance of 
a rich library collected by a body of monks; analyse it, and reflect 
upon the labour of collecting, multiplying, and preserving it at a 
time when they had to copy what could not be bought,—to copy, 
bind, and illuminate. For this purpose I propose to analyse the 
renowned Library at Glastonbury Abbey, as it was in the 13th cen- 
tury; to note the acquisitions made to it, especially in one memorable 
instance, and to mark the class of books transcribed and preserved. 
The ‘inspection of the library of one of the greatest Benedictine 
monasteries is in itself an interesting matter, and will throw much 
light upon monastic labours, monastic studies, and monastic life ; 
nay, more, will serve to dispel the proverbial clouds of monastic 
ignorance. 

The first authentic record we have of the Glastonbury Library 
is in the works of John of Glastonbury, who gives us an account 
of the books that were in the Abbey in the year 1247, as catalogued 
by the precentor, William Britton. For the convenience of what 
we have to say, we shall classify them under subjects, and give the 
titles in English. “They amount to more than 400 volumes. They 
were rich in the text of the Scriptures, and the text with glosses, 
for the list opens with— ; 

The Bible in two vols. ; another copy complete, old but legible ; 
complete in a smaller letter ; the second part from the Psalms (old) ; 
a large copy versified ; another, in two vols. ; three versified copies, 
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three vols. ; a copy, in six vols.; in separate portions, some of them 
with glosses ; such as Psalters and the Book of Genesis glossed, 
thirteen vols. (one curious entry we find here, “ two English 
books, old and useless,” probably in Saxon, which had almost 
died out); volumes, containing one or two of the Gospels, with 
glosses ; the Acts of the Apostles, and Expositions of the Gospels, 
eight vols. ; the Epistles, six vols.; Haimon on the Gospels, two 
vols. ; Exposition of the Gospels, two vols. ; Cassiodorus on the 
Epistles. 

In the age which preceded the scholastic, the works of the 
fathers were of supreme authority, the final appeal in controversy ; 
and consequently we find a rich store of patristic theology at Glas- 
tonbury. Augustine, in separate works, seventeen vols. ; Jerome, 
eleven vols. ; Gregory, ten vols. ; Origen, three vols. ; Ambrose, 
five vols.; Lives of the Fathers, two vols.; Selections from the 
Fathers, one vol. ; Athanasius on the Trinity, one vol. 

Canon Law was also a favourite study, especially the Decretals 
and Apostolic constitutions. When Angnellus, the Minister- 
General of the Franciscans, had established a school at Oxford, 
and procured the services of Grostéte as a lecturer, he, on one 
occasion, took it into his head to go to the lecture-room, and hear 
what his young converts were being taught, when, to his utter alarm, 
he found that the subject under discussion was “ Utrum esset 
Deus! ” whether there was a God. Nothing could calm his agita- 
tion but a solemn promise from the students to study the Decretals, 
and abandon these presumptuous questions, which promise being 
given, he at once sent to Rome for a copy. 

Of the Apostolic constitutions I must say a few words. ‘They 
consist of eight books, and a codex of eighty-five canons which are 
presumed to have been enacted by the Apostles themselves. The 
last canon which settles the books of the Old and New Testament 
speaks of “* The Acts of us the Apostles.” Opinions are divided 
as to whether these canons are of that ancient date: some certainly 
pertain to customs which only came into vogue at a much later 
period, but they may have been interpolated. Eusebius, Athanasius, 
and Epiphanius are thought to allude to them; but the fathers of 
the first three centuries are silent concerning them. Still they bear 
internal evidence of great antiquity, and it is not improbable that 
some of them may be of true Apostolic origin. The whole subject 
has, however, been critically examined by Otto Carsten Krabbe, 
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who endeavours to assign to each canon its proper period, and 
concludes: ‘‘We therefore infer, as we have said, that the 
eighty-five canons affirmed to be apostolical were enacted in the 
Apostolic churches at various periods; and were subsequently to 
the 4th century reduced to the code which we now possess,”’ > 
There was a copy of these venerable and venerated records at 
Glastonbury. 

Apostolic Canons, three vols. ; the Decretals, six vols. ; the Old 
Decretals, three vols. ; Prometheus’ Gloss on the Decretals ; Cases of 
Decretals, Institutes, and Codex ; Decretals of Yvo, and Catalogue 
of Roman Pontiffs and Kings of Britain; Decretals of Kings Charles 
and Louis; Decretals of Pope Gelasius; The Mirror of the Church, 
two vols. ; another copy; Canon of Theodore on Penitence, bound 
up with the Questions and Responses of Augustine and Pope 
Gregory, two vols. ; Isidore’s Works, seven vols. ; The “Summa” 
of Brother Raimond on Penitence. 

They were rich in books on Philosophy and Logic, of which they 
had,— 

Logic, bound up with Plato, Timzus, and De Anima; Aristotle 
and Boethius’ Logic ; Augustine’s Categories; Alcuin on Dialectics, 
ten vols. ; Boethius’ Consolations of Philosophy, and other works, 
ten vols. ; Medicine, Science of, six vols.; Book of the Art of 
Rhetoric ; Virtues and Vices, five vols. ; Pliny “ De Naturis ” ; 
Rabanus on the Nature of Things; Rabanus and Isidore on the 
Nature of Things; Hildeperic and others. 

Of Theology, and especially of Scholastic Theology, they had a 
fair collection :-— 

Berengarius on the Apocalypse ; Cassiodorus on the Psalter; 
Cassiodorus on the Epistles ; Peter Lombard’s Book of Sentences, 
two vols.—another copy, two vols.; Paschasius on the Body and 
Blood of Christ, and others bound up with it (a common custom)— 
Hildebert’s Sermons on the “ Discord of the Interior Man ”—other 
Sermons by different authors—on Ecclesiastical Offices—Yvo on 
the Sacraments—Sermons selected from the Fathers—the Enchei- 
ridion of Pope Sixtus—Exposition of the Blessings of Jacob—and a 
collection of profitable words from various authors; Hugo on the 
Sacraments; Arnulphus on the Six Days’ Work, with which were 





’ An Abstract of Krabbe’s Dissertation on the Apostolic Canons may be seen in 
Townsend’s Eccl. and Civil History, vol. i. p. 335. The book itself is rare in 
England. 
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bound up Bernard on the Superfluity of Monks—on the Grades of 
Humility—a Book on the Sacraments of the Church—Innocent on 
the Misery of Humanity—a Dissuasion addressed by Valerian to 
Rufinus against taking a Wife; Arnulphus on the Six Words of 
our Lord on the Cross—the Epistles of Alexander and Dindimus— 
on the Life and Manners of the Bragmanni—a Letter of Alexander to 
Aristotle on India, and another small copy of Arnulph’s Six Words 
of our Lord; Anselm’s Why God was made Man, with his Letter 
to Urban—on Truth—on the Agreement of the Foreknowledge, the 
Predestination, and the Grace of God, with Free Will—other small 
works ; Cassianus on the Incarnation of Christ; Peter of Ravenna’s 
Sermons ; Rabanus on the Praise of the Cross, with a Sermon of 
Ambrose and Albinus on the Divinity of Christ ; Benedictine Rule, 
three vols.; Gloss on Benedictine Rule; Exposition of Benedictine 
Rule ; the Monks’ Diadem ; English Sermons (Saxon), two vols. ; 
Biography of the Saints, twenty-three vols.; Aldhelm’s Works, five 
vols.; Albinus’ Works, five vols.; Alcuin’s Works, three vols. ; 
Aldhelm’s Prognostics, two copies, and Homilies—Sentences from 
the Fathers—Books of Augustine —Cyprian. 

Of Books of Devotion there was a still larger collection :— 

Passional, in English ; Passionals, eight vols.; Passions of certain 
Apostles and Martyrs; Passions of Holy Virgins; general books of 
Devotion, 105 vols. 

As one of their favourite and most useful occupations was history, 
it is natural to suppose they would have a good stock of that kind of 
writing. I have elsewhere dwelt upon the value of monastic 
chronicles and records of national history made and kept contempo- 
raneously in those ages when there was no one else who could do 
so. Suffice it to say that our country, thanks to their persistent 
labours, is richer than any other in a long unbroken line of national 
history compiled in the Scriptoria of English Monasteries, without 
which the annals from the sixth to the fifteenth century would have 
been lost to us for ever. From the unknown authors who compiled 
the records handed over to Bede by the different bishops in the 
various divisions of the Saxon kingdoms, and the unknown compilers 
of the early portion of the Saxon Chronicle before the time of 
Plegmund,¢ to whom Alfred consigned the work, and from the com- 
pletion of that work to the fifteenth century, upwards of forty monks 





© Plegmund, Archbishop of Canterbury, under King Alfred. 
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lived who continued the records of this country in an unbroken line ; 
not a gap occurs from the record of the coming of Augustine in 
596 to William of Worcester, whose chronicle ends at the year 
1491; and it may be added, as a remarkable circumstance, that 
Caxton died the year following, so that the last English monkish 
historian and the first English printer, having both accomplished 
their work, took their departure together. We who are fond of 
history can afford to deduct something from the charge of _ 
ignorance of the monks when we reflect upon that unbroken chain 
of nine centuries of English history, woven by them for neither pay 
nor fame in the silence of the cloister. But we must return to 
Glastonbury. Of History they had :— 

Bede’s Works—History of the English—vols. on the Metrical 
Art—on Rhetoric, &c., six vols.; Orosius’ History; A®gisippus ; 
Freculphus ;4 Livy on the Deeds of the Romans ; Book on the Fall 
of Troy and Deeds of the Roman Emperors ; William of Malmes- 
bury’s Deeds of the English ; William of Malmesbury’s Antiquities 
of Glastonbury ; Bede’s Deeds of the English; Gildas; Brutus ; 
Deeds of the Normans; Deeds of the Roman Pontiffs ; History of 
the Province of Africa; Deeds of King Richard; Deeds of Alex- 
ander; Sallust, two vols.; Chronicles, four vols.; History of 
Martyrs ; Sallust, two vols. 

Of Grammar and general Literature they had :-— 

Hugo’s Didascalion ; Topography of Ireland; Seneca—a book 
with another copy of Valerian’s Dissuasion—a Letter of Peter of 
Blois—Sermons—Rules of Anchorites—on the Art of Grammar— 

*and Poetry of John of Salisbury ; different books unenumerated, 
seven vols. ; Epistles of Cyprian, Fulbert, and Seneca, five vols. ; 
the Customs of Clugny; on St. Mary, seven vols.; a certain 
English book, unknown ; Cicero on Old Age ; Priscian, nine vols. ; 
Donatus, five vols. ; Grammar, seven vols. ; Remigius, three vols. ; 
Virgil’s AEneid, Georgics, and Bucolics; Virgil’s AEneid, an old 
copy; Horace ; volumes on different subjects, thirty-nine vols. 

This library was increased by a number of books received from 
one Richard de Culmtone, probably after the list had been made 
up by the librarian, as they are added as a supplement. They 
were :— ; 

Tancred on Matrimony ; Cases of Decretals on Dispensation and 





* Freculphus, an ecclesiastical historian. 
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Precept ; Tancred and certain new Decretals; Boethius on the 
Discipline of Scholars ; another copy; an old Logic and book of 
Elenchi ; Aristotle’s Topica; Porphyry, six vols. 

Brother Galfrid of Bath then sent fifteen volumes to the precentor, 
William Britton, for the abbey library. The precentor also pur- 
chased twenty-five more volumes, and copied with his own hands 
the whole of the Scriptures for the library. Then, in the year 
1271, John of Taunton, the abbot, gave forty volumes to it, con- 
sisting principally of concordances, commentaries; some of St. 
Bernard’s works ; Augustine on the City of God, and other works ; 
the Questions of Thomas Aquinas and his Sum of Theology. 

In the year 1322, the library was again increased by the muni- 
ficence of Walter of Taunton, the abbot, who gave several 
volumes. 

In the year 1324, another abbot, Adam of Sodbury, gave a copy 
of the Scriptures complete ; two Psalters, beautifully bound; the 
Lives of the Saints ; a book on the Properties of Things ; a Benedic- 
tional and a Scholastic History. 

But the labour of collection was not the only labour necessary to 
the maintenance and increase of a monastic library in the middle 
ages. Books had to be copied and recopied. Bibles and separate 
portions of the Bible were always in process of transcription ; a work 
reserved for mature and pious monks, who were bound by a solemn 
oath to transcribe the sacred text faithfully. All the books of devo- 
tion and large psalters, antiphonalia, and service books for the use of 
the Church, were also continually being renewed; and when we 
remember that they were engaged in the Divine Office several hours 
a day out of the twenty-four, we may form some idea of their 
diligence. One remarkable instance of activity in this branch of 
monastic work is recorded in connection with Glastonbury Abbey, 
and with it I shall conclude, as it is a noble monument of the 
faithfulness of their devotion to the work of the scriptorium, and 
may serve to support the facts which this paper endeavours to 
establish. 

It is recorded in the annals of Glastonbury that during the presi- 
dency of one abbot, more than fifty volumes were transcribed in the 
scriptorium.€ ‘The following is a list :— 





* They are inserted in the preface to the early editions of Tanner’s “ Notitia 
Monastica,” and may be seen in Hearne’s Hist. of Glast., p. 141. 
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The Bible; Pliny’s Natural History; Cassiodorus on the 
Psalter ; three large Missals ; two Lectionaries; a Breviary for the 
infirmary ; Jerome. on Jeremiah and Isaiah; Origen on the Old 
Testament ; Origen’s Homilies; Origen on the Epistle of Paul to 
the Romans ; Jerome on the Epistles to the Galatians, the Ephesians, 
to Titus, and Philemon ; Lives of the Fathers; Collations from the 
Fathers ; Breviary for the Guest House ; An Antiphonarium ; one 
volume of Morals; Cyprian; a Register; a book called ‘ Para- 
dise” ; Jerome against Jovinian; Ambrose against the Novatians ; 
Passions of the Saints, seven vols. ; Lives of the Caesars ; Deeds of 
the Britons; Deeds of the Saxons; Deeds of the Franks; Paschasius ; 
Radbertus on the Body and Blood of Christ ; Certain “ Summz” ; 
the Abbot of Clairvaux’ Book on Loving God ; Hugo St. Victor on 
the Twelve Grades of Humility and on Prayer; Physiognomy, 
On Precious Stones, and the Book of Peter Alianus; Rhetoric, 
first and second parts ; Quintilian on Causes; Augustine’s Epistles, 
on the Lord’s Prayer, and on the Psalm, ‘“‘ Have mercy upon me, 
O God”; a Benedictional; Yvo’s Decretals; Jerome on the 
Twelve, Prophets and Lamentations; Augustine on the Trinity ; 
Augustine on Genesis ; Isidore’s Etymology ; Paterius; Augustine 
on “The Words of Our Lord”; Hugo on the Sacraments ; 
Cyprian on the Incarnation of Our Lord; Anselm’s Why God 
was made Man. 

This concludes all that can be now gleaned of the Library of Glas- 
tonbury Abbey, though by the time of the Dissolution we have every 
reason to suppose that it must have been considerably increased. 
Leland, who was sent round by the Government to gather informa- 
tion upon the subject, gives an enthusiastic account of the effect 
which the sight of the Glastonbury Library had upon him when, by 
the kindness of Abbot Whiting, he was allowed to go into it. And 
as Leland was one of the most notorious Biblomaniacs of his day, 
we may be sure the library had very much increased. ‘The followiig 


are his words :—‘‘ Some years ago I was at Glastonbury, where there» 


is the most ancient and famous monastery of our island, recreating 
my mind, which was exhausted by severe study, until a new ardour 
of reading and learning should seize me. That ardour came unex- 
pectedly. Whereupon I betook myself to the library (not open to 
everybody), that I might diligently turn over the sacred relics of 
antiquity. Scarcely had I crossed the threshold when the sole 
contemplation of these ancient books filled me with I know not 
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what; a sort of religious fear or stupor, and made me pause. Then, 
having saluted the genius of the place, I most curiously examined 
for some days all the shelves ; during which search I found amongst 
marvellous old manuscripts of antiquity a fragment of the ‘ History 
of Melchin.’ ” 

Glastonbury—though it stood as high, if not higher, than any 
other monastery in England for intellectual treasures—was not the 
only instance of diligence in book-collecting and book-transcribing. 
Malmesbury, the home of the renowned ‘“ William,” Canterbury, 
Lindisfarne, Abingdon, Evesham, Peterboro’, and more especially 
St. Albans, which produced Roger of Wendover, Matthew Paris, 
William Rishanger, and Thomas Walsingham—names well known 
to historians—all stand high on the list of literary monasteries ; and 
if we go out of our own country—to France, to Italy, to Germany, 
to Spain—the annals of all national history are to be found only in 
the labours of the monks. 

To us Englishmen a considerable portion of these treasures was 
lost through the wanton iconoclasm of the reformers at the time and 
during the process of the Dissolution. Valuable books were torn 
out of their bindings for the jewels which adorned the covers, and 
their gold.and silver clasps ; many that were unadorned were burnt 
or sold as waste-paper to any one who would buy them. From this 
mad wreck of literature much was saved by the exertions of two 
men who could appreciate its value, Archbishop Parker and Sir 
Robert Cotton, whose collections are now—that of the former, at 
Oxford ; and that of the latter, in the British Museum. 

The spirit in which the ‘ Visitors ” set about their work may be 
seen from their own letters: they looked out more sharply for coin 
and plate than manuscripts. In a letter written to the Lord Privy 
Seal by the three who “ visited ” Glastonbury, we read : ‘* We have 
in money 300/. and above, but the certainty of plate and other stuff 
here as yet we know not, for we have not had opportunity for the 
same, but shortly we intend (God willing) to proceed to the same, 
whereof we shall ascertain, your lordship, so shortly as we may. 
This is also to advertise your lordship that we have found @ chalice 
of gold and divers other parcels of plate, which the Abbot had 
hidden secretly from all such commissioners which have been here in 
times past, and as yet he knoweth not that we have found the 
same. We assure your lordship it is the goodliest house of that 
sort that ever we have seen.” 
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It is a melancholy fact that in the Reports of the Commissioners 
who visited the monasteries and carried out the work of spoliation 
with fanatic zeal, we find ample accounts rendered of jewels, gold 
and silver plate, coin of the realm, and lists of revenues, all of which 
found their way to the Treasury ; but these worthy men say nothing 
of the literary treasures they destroyed, which no amount of 
revenues, gold and silver plate, or coin of the realm can ever 


replace ! 


O’Dett Travers Hit, F.R.G.S. 


NUGH LATINA.—No. XITI, 


DAS VEILCHEN. 


Ern Veilchen auf der Wiese stand 
Gebiickt in sich und unbekannt ; 
Es war ein herzig Veilchen. 
Da kam eine junge Schiiferinn 
Mit leichtem Schritt und munterm Sinn 
Daher, daher, 
Die Wiese her, und sang. 


* Ach !’’ denkt das Veilchen, “ wiir’ ich nur 
Die schinste Blume der Natur, 
Ach, nur ein kleines Veilchen ! 
Bis mich das Liebchen abgefliickt, 
Und an dem Busen matt gedriickt ! 
Ach nur, ach nur, 
Ein Viertelstiindchen lang !” 


Ach ! aber ach ! das Miidchen kam, 
Und nicht in Acht das Veilchen nahm, 
Ertrat’s das arme Veilchen. 
Es sank und starb, und freut sich noch :— 
“Und aterb ich denn, so sterb ich doch 
Durch sie, durch sie, 
Zu ihren Fiissen doch.” 


GoTHE. 





VIOLA. 


FLos erat egregius sed nulli notus in agro 
Cui dederant coecis fata latere locis. 

Procteriit gressuque levi, risuque sereno 
Phyllis, et indoctos edidit ore modos. 


“Ah! si flos ruris modo formosissimus 
essem, 
Nec viola in sertis ducerer esse minor. 
Forsitan hora brevis sineret me stirpe 
revulsam 
Virginis in tenero delituisse sinu.” 


Flos tacet—incedit nimis heu secura 
puella 
Et violam incauta calce superba premit. 
Flos cadit et moritur, moriens tamen 
ultima clamat, 
“Tu premis; ante tuos fas _periisse 
pedes.” 
OscaR BROWNING. 
Eton College, 1867. , 
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Correspondence of Sylvanus Arban, 


Sin scire labores, 


Quere, age: quzerenti pagina nostra patet. 





[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless it is agreeable, for 
publication, but in order to facilitate Correspondence.] 


THE ARCH ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF ROME. ° 


1. Mr. Ursan,—Will you kindly allow 
me the use of your columns, in order to 
make known to friends in England the 
existence and labours of a society, now 
nearly two years old, in which I have 
reason to think that your readers will 
take an interest ? 

The following extract from our pro- 
spectus will serve better than any words 
of mine to state our claims on the attention 
of English antiquaries and scholars :— 


“An Archeological Society having been 
formed in the spring of 1865 among the 
British residents and visitors in Rome, 
adopting the plan of holding meetings at 
which papers may be read, or antiquarian 
and artistic objects explained, it is desired 
to resume the same proceedings for social 
study during the winter of each year. 

“ Desiring to devote attention especially 
to Roman antiquities, and within that 
range to the medieval monuments 
hitherto least illustrated, the society is 
not the less disposed to admit other sub- 
jects of archeological pursuit, and to re- 
ceive such reports of the experiences of 
travel and study as members may wish to 
communicate. . 

“It may be stated that the general aim 
is to assist in the carrying out of those 
studies most interesting at such a centre 
as Rome, and to suggest methods suitable 
for such direction of mind, rather than to 
form an exclusive reunion cf erudite per- 
sons, and that the mode of action adopted 
by the British Archeological Institute of 
London will be that generally followed. 

“The society, taking example also from 
the provincial associations in England, 
desires, as occasion allows, to organize 
excursions for visiting historic sites in the 
Roman neighbourhood, as well as those 
within the city’s circuit, which, whether 
monuments or museums, it is proposed to 
visit at intervals. 

“Afternoon in-door meetings are held, 

N.S. 1867, Vor. III. 


at which papers may be read, and art 
objects exhibited. For other meetings 
with the object of visiting remarkable 
places or historic monuments, the assist- 
ance of such gentlemen as may kindly 
undertake to point out and explain de- 
tails of interest, will be in each instance 
engaged ; and at evening meetings, also 
proposed, at the houses of those members 
who may be hospitably desirous to re- 
ceive the society, members may exhibit 
whatever objects of interest in antiquity 
or art they may think worthy of notice. 

“It is proposed, that whatever anti- 
quarian discoveries may be made by the 
society should be photographed and com- 
municated to the Society of Antiquaries 
of London for publication; also, that 
whatever objects of antique art be dis- 
covered should be presented to the 
Vatican Museum. 

“A library of archeological and anti- 
quarian books, and works of general lite- 
rature, is in course of formation for the 
use of members. 

“The society consists of a president, 
vice-presidents, members, and associates, 
with a committee of management, hono- 
rary secretary and treasurer, members 
and associates being admitted for the 
season, or for permanence ; and ladies also 
are invited to attend the meetings, or join 
the association,” 

Our rules are as follows :— 

“1, That the society be called the British 
Archeological Society of Rome. 2. The 
society to consist of members and associ- 
ates, the former paying an annual sub- 
scription of five scudi, with the privilege 
of introducing one friend to the meetings 
and lectures. 3. The associates to be ad- 
mitted for one month to all the public 
meetings and lectures of the society on 
payment of one scudo. 4. That the busi- 
ness of the society be conducted by a 
president, vice-presidents, committee of 
management, honorary secretary, and 
treasurer. 5. That these officers be 

Z 
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elected at the annual general meeting of 
the society, with power of re-election, and 
that the committee have power to fill up 
vacancies between the annual mortow. 
6. That papers read be offered to the 
Society of Antiquaries of London for 
publication in the ‘Archologia.’ 7. That 
should any objects of interest be found 
through the operations of the society, 
they shall be presented to the Vatican 
Museum. 8. That the committee have 
power to add to the rules, and appoint 

and times of meeting. 9. Candi- 
dates for election as permanent members 
must be proposed by one member and 
seconded by another, and elected by the 
committee. 10. Associates to be admitted 
on gring their names to the secretary. 
11, Meetings to be of three classes— 
1. Afternoon meetings, at which papers 
may be read and objects exhibited ; 
2. Out-door lectures; 3. Evening meet- 
ings or conversazione to be held, either at 
a fixed place of meeting or at the houses 
of members who may be disposed to re- 
ceive the society. 12. That the associates 
have the privilege of attending the after- 
noon meetings and out-door lectures, but 
have not the right of voting. 13. That 
any member who is unable to attend may 
transfer his ticket and right of intro- 
ducing a friend to one of the immediate 
members of his own family. 14. That 
ladies be invited to become members or 
associates. 15. That all controversy, 
either political or theological, be rigidly 
excluded. 16. That all money be paid to 
the treasurer, and all payments be made 
by cheques signed by two members of the 
committee.” 


I should add that our president is 
Lord Talbot de Malahide, and that among 
our vice-presidents are the Hon. Henry 
Walpole, the British Consul, Mr. Severn, 
Mr. Fortnum, F.S.A., and last, not least, 
Mr. J. H. Parker, F.S.A., whose name is 
as well known as that of Lord Talbot him- 


THE DESTRUCTION 


2. Mr. Ursay,—I trust you will allow 
me space for a few remarks in reply to 
Mr. Roach Smith’s tirade against the 
“ hideous sin” of boys going bird’s-nesting 
and bat-fowling, encouraged by “ cowardly 
adults ;” which appears in your Magazine 
of this month, Our rule over the inferior 
animals is necessarily attended with some 
cruelty; in what cases it is necessary 
must remain a matter of opinion, and I 
hold it not charity to conclude that what 
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self to readers of Tox GentLEMAN’s Ma- 
Gazing. We number nearly 250 members, 
including Monsignor Talbot, Chamberlain 
to his Holiness, the Deans of Down 
and Westminster, Mr. R. R. Holmes, of 
the British Museum, Mr. Wren-Hoskyns, 
Mr. H. Maxwell Lyte, Mr. Odo Russell, 
Col. Greathed, Sir John Anson, Bart., 
Admiral Wodehouse, the Right Hon. 
E. Cardwell, M.P., the Right Hon. W. 1. 
Gladstone, M.P., Sir Stephen Glynne, 
Bart., and Lord Sinclair. 

We have published a report of our 
Proceedings during 1865-6, which I will 
send you by next post. I may add that 
we are getting together the nucleus of a 
good library of ancient and modern 
books, both architectural and historical. 

Some very interesting and important 
discoveries, in a historical point of view, 
have been made within the last few weeks 
in the Trastevere—viz., “the quarters of 
the 7th Cohort of the Vigile.” Unfortu- 
nately the Roman Government cannot 
afford to carry on the excavations : it is 
possible, therefore, that our society may 
make an appeal to the archeologists in 
England to aid in carrying them forward, 
and if the committee decide upon doing 
so we shall be very glad of your valuable 
help, Mr. Urban, in bringing the matter 
before the public. 

It would be a sad pity if the excava- 
tions that have been begun should have 
to be filled in again for want of funds; 
and I cannot help thinking that an appeal 
through your columns to English gene- 
rosity will readily produce for us the small 
sum required. I will keep you from time 
to time informed of our doings. 

Iam, &c., 
SuaxsPere Woop, Jon. Sec.e 


British Archeological Society, 
504, Corso, Rome, Fcb. 14, 1867. 


OF SMALL BIRDS. F 

seems right to ourselves must seem right 
to our neighbours. I should consider a 
man a bit of a misanthrope, who, seeing 
a party of young people out with their 
butterfly-nets, denounced it as a “ hideous 





« “Syrtvanus Urban” will gladly place on 
record the doings of the Roman Archzeological 
Society, and will receive and forward to Rome 
any contributions sent to him,in furtherance of 
so good a work; er they may be sent direct to 
Hy R. R. Holmes, at the British Museum,— 
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sin,” or who stigmatised any adults who 
might be with them as “ cowardly ” 
abetters ; or, to take a case more to the 
point, who passed the same verdict on a 
young girl, who, under the direction of 
her mother, might be sweeping away that 
most beautiful piece of animal mechanism, 
a spider’s web, even though she should 
crush the cunning artificer in his own 
toils. The spider has a stronger plea to 
urge for protection than the sparrow; he 
is always employed, endeavouring to 
benefit mankind, by mitigating the plague 
of flies, and probably other more familiar 
insects; and, as far as I know, he does no 
harm ; but we choose to put up with a 
certain extra quantity of insects rather 
than with cobwebs, and so he is con- 
demned. So it is with sparrows and other 
birds. 

Notwithstanding all that is said of 
them, in papers and magazines, farmers 
and gardeners are intelligent enough to 
perceive that sparrows do them some 
good, but their experience leads to the 
conclusion that they do a great deal more 
harm, and accordingly they destroy them. 
Iam an old man, and for about half a 
century have had the advantage, from 
time to time, of reading many effusions 
to the same purport as that of Mr. Roach 
Smith, but without coming to the con- 
viction that the farmers and gardeners 
are wrong. I could say a great deal 
about the ravages of birds, but as this is 
not questioned, I will confine myself to 
the case made out in their favour. 

I have known many such plagues as 
that which is said to have visited Hartlip, 
which could in no way be referred to the 
cause alleged, and must be allowed to 
doubt whether the presence of caterpillars 
had more to do with the absence of birds, 
than the Goodwin Sands with Tenterden 
Steeple. To make good a case it should 
have been shown that in other places 
where the birds were not killed, there 
was a Goshen, which the plague did not 
visit. I would ask one question. The 
sparrow is a stay-at-home bird, and in 


large farms there are fields and orchards, 
remote from the homestead, where he is 
never seen,—are these more ravaged by 
insects than those which he frequents? 
I think not, and I am sure they are more 
ravaged by birds. It may be questioned 
whether rats do not benefit man more than 
sparrows: they are excellent scavengers 
and prey on mice, and probably many 
noxious reptiles, yet no one pleads for 
them. Some of my brother farmers are, 
indeed, so far indoctrinated with the 
modern sentimental idea of keeping up 
the balance of Nature, that I hear them, 
when overrun with rats, complaining that 
it is all owing to ihe game; “the weasels 
and stoats used to keep down the rats, 
and now the keepers won't suffer one to 
live.” Man was placed in this world not 
to keep up the balance of Nature, but to 
“replenish the earth and subdue it,” and 
to have dominion over the animal creation. 
His wisdom is to get rid of such as he 
finds noxious in the readiest manner he 
can, and with no unnecessary cruelty, 
though if Nature is left to do it, she is 
not usually very squeamish in this parti- 
cular. The farmer who waits for Nature 
to do his work for him is the very clown 
of the fable. 


* Rusticus expectat dum defitat amnis.” 


I will only add, that if the destroying 
of birds be a foolish and ignorant pre- 
judice, it is at least one of very old stand- 
ing. Virgil, nearly two thousand years 
ago, denounced them among the pests 
of the farm; and whilst he tells the 
farmers that they must not take in hand 
this or that work on particular days, or 
only on particular days, or they will offend 
the gods, he says they may trap and kill 
birds on any day in the calendar— 


“Nulla religio vetuit insidias avibus 
moliri.”—Geor. i. 270. 


Under cover of his authority, Iam, &c. 


An Op PassERicrpE, 
Feb. 15, 1867. 


DESCENT OF FORFEITED TITLES. 


3. Mr. Unsan,—In looking over the 
account of “ Forfeitures” in the “ Historic 
Peerage of England,” and judging from 
the more modern decisions on the subject 
in the House of Lords, that a forfeited 
title can be said to emerge from its at- 


tainder when there is a failure of the heirs 

male of the body of the attainted peer, 

and the next heir claiming the title from 

a previous and unattainted ancestor, and 

not through the attainted peer, can suc- 

ceed to the dignity ; it has struck me, if 
2 3 
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this view is a correct one, that the Earls 
of Devon and Abergavenny could claim 
their summonses at the present moment 
to the House of Lords in their original 
precedence and standing, the former earl- 
dom dating from 1335, in the heroic age 
of Edward III., and the latter, as Earl of 
Westmoreland, from 1397,—the attainted 
possessors of these peerages having both 
died without issue, and Lords Devon and 
Abergavenny descending from a previous 
Earl never attainted in blood. It might, 
perhaps, be pleaded against the claim of 
the Earl of Abergavenny, that Edmund 
Neville, the next heir male of the at- 
tainted Earl of Westmoreland petitioned, 
in the reign of James L., for his restoration 
to that earldom, on the ground of the 
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attainder not affecting him ; but his claim 
was not allowed, on what was even then 
considered a very doubtful point of law, 
and we well know that might, not right, 
was the ruling power in the corrupt Court 
of that day, and the earldom was conferred 
upon a new family (Fane), in which it has 
since grown old; but this earldom is quite 
distinct fgom that enjoyed by the Neville 
family, and does not in the least invalidate 
their claim to the earldom of 1397. 
Should, however, the forfeitures be still 
considered in force, it would be a graceful 
act, and indeed one of justice, as there is 
no atiainder of blood affecting either, to 
restore these earls to their ancient stand- 
ing.—I am, &c., 
E. A. C. 


MONUMENTS TO PUBLIC BENEFACTORS. 


4. Mr. Urnsay,— Your mention of 
there being no monument to Flamsteed 
in Burstow Church, his supposed burial- 
place, reminds me of a scheme I will 
humbly venture, with your kind permis- 
sion, to suggest, whereby this “ scandal,” 
and that of the neglect of others equally 
deserving of some monument to perpe- 
tuate their names as men whose fame 
ought to be near and dear to us, may no 
longer be brought against us as a nation ; 
I mean by the formation of a society 
whose object it shall be to erect memo- 
rials to men who can be shown from 
their influence, in any walk, to be worthy 
of having their names handed down to 
posterity. It is with much diffidence I 
put this forth, but it is no new concep- 
tion, as in reading the lives of eminent 
Britons I have often been struck by this 
neglect. The case of Cardinal Pole, 
also alluded to in the pages of Tux 
GentLeman’s Macazine, is one in point. 
But perhaps no more striking instance 
of such neglect is exhibited than in the 
case of the two Kays—John and Robert, 
father and son—of Bury, Lancashire. 
John invented the extended lathe, fly- 
shuttle, and: picking-peg, together with a 
woollen and cotton carding engine, the 
original model of which latter is in the 
possession of Thomas Oram, Esq., of 
Bury, his grandson. Robert, his son, in- 
vented the wheel-shuttle and drop-box. 
Well has it been said that John was a 
“great public benefactor.” Then where 
is his monument? Some years ago a 
public subscription for the purpose of 


erecting one was started in his native 
town, but it did not succeed. John’s 
history is a melancholy one. Educated 
abroad, where he acquired a taste for 
mechanics, he came to England in his 
maturity, and set up a woollen manufac- 
tory at Colchester, previously marrying 
a daughter of John Holt, Esq., of Bury, 
to which place he afterwards removed, 
and where he made these inventions. 
The reception he met with verified the 
old prediction respecting prophets, &c., 
and he was obliged to flee to Paris where 
he died “a heart-broken exile,” and no 
trace of him has ever been discovered— 
his burial-place is not even known, al- 
though a descendant of his, Governor 
Sutcliffe (of Juan Fernandez, from 1822—— 
1839), used every exertion to discover 
it (the governor repeatedly memorialis- 
ing our Government through Sir Robert 
Peel, to aid the descendants of Robert, 
who are still living), but in vain. One of 
them, poor, old, blind, and feeble, de- 
serves help. Truly does the governor 
say, “posterity has yet to wipe off this 
stain of ingratitude.” These inventions 
caused such a demand for warp and weft, 
that it necessitated the spinning machines 
of Highs, Hargreaves, Crompton, Ark- 
wright, and others. Where is there any 
memorial to Highs? What the manu- 


* facturing industry is now, all know, and 


it cannot be gainsayed that these Kays 
gave the first and great impulse to it by 
these useful inventions. Space would 
not permit, neither probably is there any 
necessity for entering into any particular 
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examination of the advantages resulting 
from their use. Surely these men de- 
serve at the hands of the Queen’s County 
(English) some monument to their me- 
mory ; and, let us hope that the present 
race of manufacturers will wipe off this 
stain of their forefathers’ ingratitude. 
The mention of Hargreaves (James), of 
Stanhill, Oswaldtwistle, near Blackburn, 
where he invented the spinning-jenny, 
suggests the inquiry whether he has a 
monument? Surely, he deserves one. 
What the future of our industry may be 
none can tell; but if England is to keep 
up her prestige, we can hardly consider 
it likely to encourage native talent by 
neglecting when living and by stifling 
when dead the memory of those who 
have done so much for it before. The 
mention of the carding-engine calls 
to mind the claims of John Hack- 
ing and his wife to be considered 
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inventor, or rather inventors. He was 
a native of Altham, in the parish of 
Whalley, Lancashire, and it is said, being 
of an indolent turn, discovered, by means 
of revolving cards, how to make the wool 
easily fit fortwisting, and he used to toss off 
his work in less time than his neighbours. 
When the knowledge of this machine got 
bruited amongst them, they rose against 
him, and destroyed it; and, as a grand- 
daughter states, he was obliged to hide 
himself in the woods thereabouts for 
many weeks. An inscription on his head- 
stone in Altham churchyard, claims this 
useful invention for him and his wife. 
Hoping you will kindly spare space for 
this, and trusting some of your readers 
better able will take up this matter, 
Iam, &c., 


W. M. Brooxgs. 
St. James's School, Accrington, 


ST. JAMES’S, WESTMINSTER. 


5. Mr. Ursay,— During a_ recent 
visit that I paid to the Library of Eton 
College, I found the following notice 
printed as a fly-leaf in a curious book 
the gift eof Dr. Waddington, formerly 
Fellow of Eton and Bishop of Chichester. 
It is of interest, as showing that fre- 
quent services were held in some at least 
of our London churches, at a period 
which is generally thought to have been 
a most irreligious age. 

“A Table of the Prayers, Sermons, 
and Sacraments in the Parish Church of 
St. James, Westminster, throughout the 
year :— 

“Prayers every Day at Six (in the 
Winter at Seven) and Eleven in the 
Morning, and at Three and Six in the 
Afternoon; Prayers and Sermons every 
Lord’s-day at Ten and Three; as also 
Prayers at Six or Seven in the Morning, 
and Five in the Afternoon. Every 
Second Sunday in the Month, 1 Sacra- 
ment ; every Sunday from Palm Sunday 
to Whit-Sunday, 1 Sacrament; New 
Year’s Day, 1 Sermon and 1 Sacrament ; 
King Charles’ Martyrdom, 1 Sermon; 
The King’s Inauguration, Aug. 1, 1 Ser- 
mon; Ash-Wednesday, 1 Sermon; every 
Thursday after till the Passion Week, 1 
Sermon; Palm Sunday, 2 Sacraments ; 
Good Friday, 1 Sermon; Easter Day, 2 
Sacraments; May 29, Prayers; Whit. 
Sunday, 2 Sacraments; Sunday after 


Michaelmas, 1 Sacrament early ; Novem- 
ber 5, 1 Sermon; Christmas-day, 1 Ser- 
mon and 2 Sacraments ; all other public 
Fasts and Thanksgiving, 1 Sermon; 
every Thursday from Michaelmas to 
Christmas, Catechising, except on Holi- 
days ; every Thursday from Epiphany to 
Ash-Wednesday, ditto; every Thursday 
from after Easter Week to Midsummer 
Day, ditto. 

Note.—That all Festival Days when 
there is a Sermon, Prayers begin as 
on Sundays, except the State Festivals, 
on which they begin a quarter before 
Eleven. 

“ All Fasting Days the Morning Prayers 
begin at Eleven, the Evening a little 
before Three. 

“ When there are two Sacraments, the 
first Morning Service begins between 
Six and Seven, the Second at Ten o’clock. 

“Upon all other Sacrament-days the 
Morning Service begins a little sooner, 
the Evening a quarter later than upon 
other Sundays. 

“The daily Morning Prayers from 
Midsummer to Candlemas begin not till 
Seven in the Morning. 

“Tn the Chappel in King-street Prayers 
and Sermons every Sunday Morning and 
Evening before Ten and before Three. 

“ Prayers every Week-day, Four times, 
as at the Church. 


“Every Christmas-day, and other 
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solemn Fasts and Thanksgivings, 1 Ser- 
mon, as at the Church. 

“The last Sunday of every Month a 
Sacrament. 

“ Christmas-day, Easter-day, and Whit- 
Sunday a Sacrament. 

“In the Chappel in’ Barwick-street, 
Prayers snd Sermons every Sunday Morn- 
ing and Evening before Ten and before 
Three. 


“Prayers every Week-day at Eleven 
and Five. 

**Every Christmas-day, and other 
solemn Fasts and Thanksgivings, 1 Ser- 
mon, as at the Church. 

“The first Sunday of every Month a 
Sacrament. 

“ Christmas-day, Easter-day, and Whit- 
Sunday a Sacrament.” 


{ Marcu, 


The title-page of the book is as follows :— 
“Select Psalms and Hymns for the use 
of the Parish Church and Chappels (sic) 
belonging to the Parish of St. James's, 
Westminster. With Proper Tunes in 
three Parts. London: Printed by W. 
Pearson, for the Company of Stationers, 
and sold by D. Brown in Exeter-Exchange, 
G. Harris in St. James’s-street, W. Meares, 
F. Brown, and F. Clay, without Temple- 
bar. 1718.” I should be glad if any of 
your readers could tell me the reason 
why there was “an early sacrament” on 
the Sunday after Michaelmas, and also 
where in King-street the chapel stood 
which is mentioned above. 

Iam, &e., 
Rustiovs. 
January 7, 1867. 


TIN TRUMPET AT THORNEY. 


6. Mr. Urnsan,—Permit me to record 
the fact, that until about eighteen years 
ago a tin trumpet, very similar to the 
Willoughton example, was preserved in 
the church of Thorney, in the county of 
Nottingham. I am unable to state 
whether it still remains there. An old 
person, upwards of eighty, who lived in 
that village, was in the habit of stating 
that the trumpet was used before the in- 
vention of bells to call the people together 
for divine worship. This, however, cannot 
be a literal fact, and I have no reason to 
believe that at any modern period either 
Thorney or Willoughton church were 


without bells. It may be, however, that 
they were sometimes without ringers, and 
then the trumpets might be of service. I 
incline to the opinion that they were 
used for secular purposes, and deposited 
in the church for safe custody. 

It may be well also to note the fact 
that there was until recently in Thorney 
church a bier with a frame attached for 
the purpose of supporting the pall. 

I am indebted for the above informa- 
tion to the Rey. Charles Nevile, Rector of 
Fledborough in that county.—I am, &c., 

Epwarp Pgacocg. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


MILTON A LEXICOGRAPHER. 


7. Mr. Unsan,—It is not, perhaps, 
generally known that Ainsworth’s “ Latin 
Dictionary ” owes something to the lexi- 
cographic labours of John Milton. It 
appears that the compilers of the “ Cam- 
bridge Dictionary,” published in 1693, 
made use of a MS. collection, in three large 
folios, made by “ Mr. John Milton” out of 
all the best and purest Roman authors. 
Also the fourth edition of Dr. Adam Little- 
ton’s “ Latin Dictionary,” published 1703, 
has an acknowledgment on the title-page 


of its indebtedness to the same MS. of 
Milton. These two dictionaries were the 
immediate precursors of Ainsworth’s, 
which is evidently based upon them, al- 
though much improved. These facts may 
be interesting to those who honour Eng- 
lish scholarship and the memory, of the 
poet who laboured to advance it by his 
pen.—I am, &c, 
L. Grpuzy, M.A. 


Branscombe, Sidmouth. 


BISHOP CURLE. 


8. Mz. Ursan,—I should take it as a 
favour if you or any of your correspond- 
ents would inform me, through the me- 
dium of your pages, of the birth, parentage, 
promotion, and death of Curlé, Bishop, I 


believe, of Winchester ; also a description 
of his family arms,—I am, &c., 


Cuas. O. Gay. 
Neweastle-on-Tyne. 
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CHRISTENDOM. 


9. Mr. Unsan,—The term “ Christen- 
dom” for Christening occurs frequently 
in the literature of the 16th century. 
Sir Thomas More uses it more than once. 
I cannot turn to the passage as I have not 
his English works on my shelves. I there- 
fore give two examples from Tyndale, the 
quaintness of which will perhaps amuse 
some of your readers :— 


“Behold how narrowly the people look 
on the ceremony. If aught be left out, 
or if the child be not altogether dipt in 
the water, or if, because the child is sick, 
the priest dare not plunge him into the 
water, but pour water on his head, how 
tremble they! how quake they! ‘How 
say ye Sir John, (say they) is this child 
christened enough? Hath it his full 
Christendom?’ They believe verily that 
the child is not christened:” (Obedience 
of a Christian Man. Of anoiling.) Doe- 
irinal Treatises, 277. 


“Happy is he that may be a brother 
among them, and partaker of their prayers, 
and fastings, and holy living. In an un- 
happy (in a happy, I would say) hour was 
he born that buildeth them a cell or a 
cloister, or giveth them a portion of his 
land to comfort them, good men, in this 
painful living, and strait penance which 
they have taken upon them. Oh! he that 
might have his body wrapped in one of 
their old coats at the heur of death, it 
were as good to him as his Christendom.” 
(Expos. of Matt.) Expos. and Notes, 
p. 92. 

I have quoted from the Parker Society’s 
edition of the Martyr's works, edited by 
the late Rev. Henry Walter, B.D. 

The first extract is interesting, as show- 
ing that Baptism by immersion was the 
prevalent custom in the earlier half of the 
16th century.—I am, &c., 

K. P. D. E, F.S.A. 


HERALDRY AND INSCRIPTIONS AT HEXHAM. 


10. Mr. Urnsan,—In reply to the letter 
upon this subject in your issue for October 
last, I beg to remark that the dexter 
shield bears the arms of the See of York, 
and the centre one contains, azure, a sal- 
tire argent, the arms of St. Andrew, patron 
of Hexham. There isan engraving of these 
in the forty-fourth volume of the publica- 
tions of the Surtees Society, 1863, preface, 
page 178; and the sculpture upon the 
sinister shield is there shown to be (— S 
in monogram) the initials of Prior Thomas 
Smithson, 1499—1524. The letters over- 
head appear to be on three separate shields, 
and no doubt should be read thus: 1st 
and 8rd, ffla ria; the sacred monogram 


(which may now be much worn and appear 
as tte) occupying the centre shield. 

At the montlily meeting of the Anti- 
quarian Society of this town, 5th Sept., 
1860, a paper on “ Hexham Church” 
was read by W. H. D. Longstaffe, Esq., 
in which notice is taken of the subject. 
This paper is published im the trans- 
actions of that society for 1861, and in 
the volume of the Surtees Society pre- 
viously referred to, an account of Smith- 
son’s Priorate will be found,—I am &c., 


J. Manvzn. 


12, West Parade, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Feb. 16, 1867. 


LICHFIELD AND COVENTRY. 


11. Mr. Ursay,—I believe it is a his- 
torical fact that Coventry lost its prece- 
dency of title in consequence of the inha- 
bitants shutting their gates against King 
Charles I. during the civil wars, and that 
on the restoration the precedency was 
most appropriately transferred to Lich- 
field, which had sided with the royal 
cause. The cathedral being at the latter 
city, is another good reason why the see 
Should be called Lichfield and Coventry. 
I believe, however, the latter title is fall- 
ing into disuse, the present Bishop 
styling himself of Lichfield only. 

With regard to the “cathedral” of 
‘Coventry, I am one of those who doubt 


its having existed as the counterpart of 
Lichfield. Pennant relates the story that 
Henry VIII. peremptorily ordered it to be 
taken down, notwithstanding the remon- 
strance of Bishop Lee. Now, granted 
that Henry was the agent of the demoli- 
tion of most of our monastic buildings, it 
is difficult to believe that he would be so 
inveterate against a cathedral. It is far 
more probable that the “cathedral of 
Coventry” was merely ‘the priery church 
of the convent, and it is not at all sur- 
prising that Henry should have erdered it 
to be pulled down.—I am, &c., 
Epwarp THompson. 
Gateshead, Jan., 1867, 
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PETER HESKINS, &c. 


12. Mr. Urnsan,—Amongst the miscel- 
laneous MSS. of the Rawlinson collection 
in the Bodleian Library, I have lately 
found a volume that contains the follow- 
ing pieces :— 

1. “A Poeme of the Contempte of the 
Worlde, and an Exhortation to prepare 

-to dye, made by Philip, Earle of Arun- 
dell, after his Attaynder,” of 126 six-line 
stanzas. 


2. “A Brief Discourse of the Holy 
Euchariste. Peter Heskins ;” of which I 
send you a portion. 

8. A short poem on Contentment. 

4. Verses on the destruction of Wal- 
singham Conventual Church and Mona- 


Perhaps the following may interest 
some of your readers :— 


“A Brier Discourse or THE Hoty 
Evcaarist. Prter HEskins. 
“ Nec currendo, nec volando, sed miserendo. 
“ Manhu, Manhu, what thing is this, 
In forme of bread that worshipt is ; 
Faine would I know the truth I wis; 
Manhu, Manhu, what thing is this? 
“Tt is our Lord, it seemeth bread : 
It is alive, it seemeth dead : 
It is but one, it seemeth moe: 
It is true flesh, it seemeth not soe. 


“It is the thing, it seemeth the signe, 
It is Gode’s truth, it is not mine: 
It is the doer and not the eye 
Most judge of this most certainly. 


“* What thou maiest judge, then hearken 
This is my body given for you; [now, 
The body importe also the soule, 

For Christ is present and also whole. 


“ His body by worde effectuall, 
His soule by signely (sic) naturall, 
His manhood by conjunction, 
His godhead here by union. 

“ This is my body but glorified, 
In spiritual wise so deified, 
That mortal eye may it not see 
As it is here believed to be. 


“ Yet loo we see, we touched, saith John, 
True God in flesh by means of man ; 
So may we say and not be shent, 

We touch his flesh in sacrament. 

“ Because that the presence is here indeed, 
Though hid from us all for our neede ; 
Nothing is hid but it is there, 

Where it is hid, as this is here. 

‘So truly here, that angells bright 

Do worshipp it as doctores wright. 
The angels worship that they see, 
Which we see not that worshipp wee. 
“The hidden God in mysterie, 
In which we seek not curiouslye 
Not limb, not life, but spirituall 
Meat for our souls to live withall. 
“ But as God had his body at will, 
To use and yet no place to fill, 
When dores and wales might not resist, 
But he would be where that him list.” 


The MS. is a transcript of the early 
part of the 17th century. There are 
twenty-seven stanzas in all, of which the 
above are the first eleven, and the follow- 
ing is the last :— 


**Once happie is he that knoweth this; 
Twice he that knoweth and practiseth 
this ; 
Thrice he that feeles the fruits of this. 
Pray we to God to grant us this.” 


Then follow the well-known lines attri- 
buted to Queen Elizabeth :— 


** As Christ willed and spake it, 
And thankfully blessed and brake it, 
And as the Sacred Word doth make it, 
Soe I believe and take it.” 


The name of Peter Heskins does not 
appear in Lowndes’ Manual ; but there is 
a Tho. Heskyns who wrote an answer to 
Jewel on the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper (ed. Antwerp, 1566).—I am, &e., 


W. H. Briss. 
Oxford. 


ETYMOLOGY. 


13. Mr. Ursan,—In Staffordshire the 
designation “ forge,” is applied exclusively 
to a hammer worked by waterpower; a 
hammer worked by the hand is called a 
smithy. I am informed that “ forge” is 
a word that runs through the Romaine 
languages ; but that “the only conjecture 


about it connects it with ‘fabrica’ through 
some barbarous medieval corruption.” It 
is noticeable that the syllable “for” occurs 
in several words, all connected with 
water ; ¢.g., ford, the river Forth; and 
force, the Cumbrian name for a waterfall. 

In_reference to the letter in your last 
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number, surely Mr. Wilkinson does not 
intend that the words of which he gives a 
list are peculiar to the East Lancashire 
dialect? Very many of them are familiar 
to the readers of Robert Burns and Sir 
Walter Scott; and many of them are to 
be found in writers of pure cockney asso- 
ciations; of the latter I would instance— 
Brag, ‘‘to boast.” “ Does he make 
‘bragging ’ remarks about his razors, and 
insulting allusions to people who have no 
necessity to shave more than once a 
week?”—Dickens’ “ Martin Chuzzlewit.” 
“ Chips,” small pieces of wood — 


ARMS OF 


14. Mr. Urnsan,—In your first volume 
for 1866 (page 235) is a request, by 
“FS. A.,” for figures of the arms of 
Leighton. I would draw your correspon- 
dent’s attention to the two stones now 
placed in the south wall of Horsted Keynes 
Church, Sussex: slabs that originally 
rested in the chancel of the small church 
there, until that portion was removed, 
when, they were inserted inthe bricked- 
up arch leading to it. The stone of the 
Archbishop having been broken, probably 
in the transfer, both now are exposed to 
the external air. They are in a fine state 
of preservation, and look upon a neat 
Gothic monument raised, about ten years 
ago, upon the grave of the illustrious 
Bishop, now forming part of the rural 
cemetery. The shield bears a lion rampant, 
guardant, with a helmet, and crest of a 
lion’s head erased. The tombs of Sir 
Elisha Leighton and of Archbishop Leigh- 
ton are alike in character, and executed 
upon a blueish-grey stone in low relief, 
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“* Are there whirlpools, here ?’ said the 
Domine. 

“¢ Whirlpools!’ replied young Tom. 
‘Yes there are; under the bridges. I’ve 
watched a dozen “chips” go down, one 
after another.’ 

“*A dozen ships!’ exclaimed the 
Domine ; ‘and every soul lost ?’ 

“* Never saw them afterwards,’ replied 
Tom, in a mournful voice.”—Marryat, © 
“ Jacob Faithful.” 

Iam, &c., 
Erxymozoaicus Mus. 
February, 1867. 


LEIGHTON. 


the latter bearing no ecclesiastical orna- 
ment or device to distinguish it from the 
monument of an ordinary gentleman. It 
is curious that the shields here should 
bear rampant lions, guardant, when all 
descriptions of the arms of the Scotch 
Leightons note them as rampant alone; 
and it is possible that the work may have 
been in error here. The slabs are executed 
in low relief, in a style common in the 
16th and 17th centuries, the letters being 
incised ; they were originally laid in the 
church, and within a few months of each 
other. The arms of Leighton, on a book- 
plate (see Taz GentiEwan’s ’Macazing, 
vol.i. 1866, p. 804), have the lion rampant. 
Archbishop Leighton was a benefactor to 
theuniversities of Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
and also to the hospital of St. Nicholas. 
His books he bequeathed to the Cathedral 
of Dunblane: is it possible that these may 
bear some record of the guardant lion? 
Iam, &e., 
Anato Scotus, 


A SCOTCH “GRACE” DURING THE FRENCH WAR. 


15. Mr. Unsan, — The following is 
written on a half-sheet of letter paper, 
and is endorsed “Grace.” There is no 
date appended ; but the water-mark being 
1804, I attribute it to that year. Britain 
was at that time threatened with a French 
invasion, Napoleon having assumed full 
authority. Train-bands, militia, and 
volunteers were prepared for the expected 
event, and the subjects of George III. 
were considerably alarmed. The “ wild 
Irish ” were also very rebellious, insomuch 
that the Parliament of 1803-4 sus- 
pended the Habeas Corpus Act, and pro- 
claimed military law with respect to that 
unsettled country :— \ 


“ God bless this house and all that’s in 
this house, and all within twa miles elka 
side this house. O bless the cow, and the 
meal, and the kiel-yard, and the muckle 
town o’ Dunbarton. 

“O God! bless the Scotch Greys that 
are lien in Hamilton barracks —they are 
brae chiels ;—they are not like the English 
whalps, that dash their foot against a 
stone, and damn the saul o’ the stone, as 
if a stone had a saul to be saved. 

“O build a strang deak between us and 
the muckle French, but a far stranger ane 
between us and the wild Irish. 

“© Lord! preserve us frae a’ witches 
and warlocks, and a’ lang nebed beasties 
that gang threw the heather. 
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**O Lord! put a pair o’ branks about 
the King o’ France’s neck—gie me the 
helter in my ain hand, that I may lead 
him about where I like,—for Thy name’s 
sake. Amen. 

* At Dunbarton. Attested by William 
Hiliard, at Mr. Charles Binson’s,” 


A brang or brank is, as may be in- 
ferred, a horse’s halter. What is a deak ? 

It is curious to observe that, after in- 
voking a very comprehensive blessing on 
the house, the inhabitants, their property, 
and the neighbourhood, the speaker had 
occasion to ‘excite his wrath first against 
the English. He then wishes to be pre- 
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served from the French, but fears the 
Irish most. Having expressed the national 
aversion to “a’ witches and warlocks, and 
lang nebed beasties,” he prays, in conclu- 
sion, that he may lead the King of France 
somewhat after the fashion of an Italian 
organ-grinder and his monkey. 

I am not able to ascertain whether or 
not this Grace appeared in the Anti-(al- 
lican, which was published in 1804, but 
am inclined to think it did not.—I 
am, &c., 


W. C. Boutrer. 
The Park, Hull. 


“DOLL PENTREATH.” 


16. Mr. Unsay,—If Mr. Wilkins will 
tefer to “Book of Days,” vol. ii., pages 
18 and 19, he will find full information 
respecting “ Dorothy Pentreath, alias 
Jefferies,” and some scraps of Cornish 


spoken by her are given. The name 
Pentreath, it is said, signifies “ the ends of 
the sea.”—I am, &c., 
W. M. Brooxes. 
Accrington. 


ROBERT PIERREPONT, FIRST EARL OF KINGSTON. 


17. Mr. Ursan,—This nobleman was 
governor of Gainsburgh for King Charles L., 
and was captured there by Lord Wil- 
loughby of Parham. He was sent a pri- 
soner down the river Trent “towards 
Hull in a pinnace.” The royalists pur- 
sued the vessel, and fired upon it with 
“a drake,” by which means they unfortu- 
nately killed the earl and his servant.— 


Collins’ “ Peerage,” ed. 1735, v. i. p. 278; 
Lloyd’s “ Memoires,” 435; Stark’s “ His- 
tory of Gainsburgh,” 135. 

I am anxious to know on what part of 
the river this took place, and where Lord 
Kingston was buried.—I am, &c., 


Epwarp Peracocs. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


TITLES “LADY” AND “DAME.” 


18. Mr. Ursay,—On an engraving 
from a curious family picture, painted in 
the middle of the 17th century, I find the 
portraits described as those of “Sr. Thos. 
Remington, knt., of Lund, and Dame 
Hannah his wife, daughter of Sr. Wm. 
Gee, knt., of Bishop’s Burton, and their 
issue.” The picture is a curious one, con- 
taining, besides the portraits of the wor- 
thy knight and his lady, twenty other 


figures arranged in such a manner as to 
lead me to ask the meaning of the arrange- 
ment. Some of the figures are infants 
in their coffins. I shall be glad of any 
information any of your readers can give 
me about the picture. Any remarks 
addressed to my initials, Union Club, 
Oxford, will reach me. 
Iam, &c., 
H. F. 


THE SUICIDAL CLUB. 


19. Mr. Unsay,—In looking over an 
old magazine of about thirty-six years 
ago, I found the following paragraph :— 


‘¢ The last member of this club blew out 
his brains in 1817. The six persons of 
whom the society was composed, not only 
vowed to destroy themselves, but also to 
make lytes. They did not succeed 
in the latter respect, but all gave proofs 
of their own sincerity. A similar club is 


represented to have existed in Paris. This 
was composed of twelve members, one of 
whom was to be selected every year for 
self-destruction.” 


Can any of your readers tell me whether 
anything is known as to the truth of this 
paragraph, and as to the members of whom 
this club was composed !—I am, &c., 


Artnur Ogiivy. 
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Vero distinguere falsum.—or. 





History of England. By James A. Froude, M.A. Vols. IX. and X. 
(Longmans, 1866.) 


From the fall of Wolsey to the death of Elizabeth is the extent of time 
intended to be comprised within the limits of Mr. Froude’s present work. 
Ten volumes have already appeared, and yet we are no nearer to the end 
than the year 1573. We are tempted to ask if such be the treatment neces- 
sary for two reigns, how shall future generations of historical students ever 
grasp the spirit of an entire period, embracing many reigns? Certainly, 
there is a wide gulf between the old and the new school of historians, 
both in the matter of style and in the handling of their subject. The 
liveliest pages of the writers of the last century—the Humes, Smollets, and 
\obertsons—have none of that freshness of colouring derived from the very 
words of living witnesses, which lends such charm to Mr. Froude’s pages. 
Lingard led the van of the searchers among original authorities ; but life 
and picturesqueness were unknown to the reverend doctor, and a severe sense 
of duty alone can carry us through his volumes, 

Mr. Froude’s system of historical composition, centring round a small 
group of principal actors, and detailing with the greatest minuteness the 
shifting plans of their actions, tracing their policy into its remotest corners, 
needs in a greater degree than the former school that dramatic mise en scéne 
which so eminently characterises his writings. Without that the student 
would scarcely work his way through the ten volumes of the “ History of 
England” with more relish than the ordinary reader of foreign literature 
would plod through the same number of volumes of ‘‘ Les Misérables.” 

Yet this very pursuit of dramatic power is likely to be a snare to the 
modern historian who, for the sake of point or antithesis, may be led, even 
unconsciously, to strain the interpretation of a document, the rendering of 
an event, or the colouring of a character. From this danger Mr. Froude 
has not altogether escaped. It has naturally grown with the unfolding of 
the story of Elizabeth’s reign, for the elements of dramatic effect were ready 
to hand. The history of this period under Mr. Froude’s hands resolves 
itself into the two great antagonisms—Mary and Elizabeth, Catholicism 
and Protestantism. To these central figures all the rest, even of the re- 
nowned characters of the time, are subordinate figures; but the web of 
State-craft is woven before us much more plainly and clearly than it ever 
was before. We are shown the under-currents, as well as the outward 
surface, of history—indeed, sometimes it may seem that the “ asides” 
obtain a greater amount of attention than the set speeches, and that a 
theory is constructed for the purpose of explaining what was perhaps never 
intended to be generally intelligible. Throughout these volumes Mr. Froude 
seems haunted by one sole conception of Mary Stuart, which is ever present 
in his mind, and constantly repeated in his pages. She is the ‘‘ wild cat,” 
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the ‘dangerous animal, difficult to keep, yet not to be allowed to go abroad 
till her teeth were drawn and her claws pared to thé’quick ;” and the his- 
torian is ever drawing her teeth and paring her claws, almost ad nauseam, 
If she is fascinating, it is only as a baleful basilisk, attracting all she can 
within her meshes, so that Elizabeth and the Countess of Lennox are almost 
afraid to trust grave Cecil within her reach, though he promises not to be 
overcome. That Mary had in a pre-eminent degree the Stuart charm of 
manner which won that race so many adherents in the most critical moments 
of its history, the life-like description of Mary’s miniature court at Carlisle, 
on first entering England, would alone amply testify ; but to associate this 
gift perpetually with intent to destroy, as Mr. Froude invariably does, seems 
hardly so consistent with the dignity of a historian as with the persistency 
of a partizan. An instance of the extreme wresting of slight incidents con- 
sequent upon such a theory appears to be afforded by the case of Christopher 
Norton, of the family of Norton Conyers, when the Queen of Scots was at 
Bolton. It was winter-time, 1568-9, and the Queen had been “sitting at 
the window-side knitting of a work. After the board was covered, she rose 
and went to the fireside, and makirg haste to have the work finished, would 
not lay it away, but worked at it the time she was warming herself. She 
looked for one of her servants, which indeed were all gone to fetch up her 
meat, and seeing none of her own folk there, called me to hold her work, 
who was looking at my Lord Scrope and Sir Francis Knollys playing of 
chess. I went, thinking I had deserved no blame, and that it should not 
have become me to have refused to do it, my Lady Scrope standing there, 
and many gentlemen in the chamber, that saw she spake not to me.” When 
Sir Francis perceived this dumb intercourse, he gave commandment that 
young Norton should watch no more, and said ‘‘ the Queen would make a 
fool of him.” 

Mr. Froude’s comment on the scene is characteristic: ** How full of life 
is the description! The castle hall, the winter day, the servants bringing 
up the dinner, and Maimouna, with her soft eyes and skeins of worsted, 
binding the hands and heart of her captive knight. Two years later the 
poor youth was under the knife of the executioner at Tyburn.” 

But young Norton would have been Mary Stuart’s devoted servant just 
as much if he had never set eyes on her, or wound a skein for her in the 
hall of Bolton Castle. His family were necessarily adherents of her suc- 
cession, by religious as well as political traditions, and it is surely an erro- 
neous seeking of effect to attribute to so slight a cause a devotion that had 
much deeper root. He might also ask, as does M. Wiesener, one of the 
latest Continental writers on this vexata questio, whether a woman who, 
whatever her faults of character, had yet such seeming goodness and love- 
ableness as to attach to herself through life unto death, the enduring affection 
of her personal attendants, the ‘‘ Maries,” who were witnesses of her daily 
life, can have been the thoroughly bad designing woman Mr, Froude would 
have us believe? They, says M. Wiesener,* ‘‘shared her persecutions and 
supported her on that painful road ; and now before us their name, which 
remained stainless, pleads for her whom they served so faithfully. They 
had lived the same life together from childhood, and had been witnesses of 
all her acts. Could an abandoned woman and a murderess have inspired 





* Wiesener’s “ Marie Stuart et le Comte de Bothwell,” p. 416. Paris, 1863. 
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such women with the friendship and the moral strength capable of bearing 
opprobrium with and for her ? 

And we may further ask whether Darnley’ 's mother would ever have been 
reconciled to the plotter of her son’s death as she was to Mary Stuart after 
the Malmoé declaration? In 1575 Margaret Donglas writes to Mary of 
‘our charming and incomparable jewel of Scotland”—the young James, 
her grandson, and Mary’s only child, and says pointedly, ‘‘the treachery of 
your traitors is better known than before ;” nor is her letter complete with- 
out some lines from Elizabeth Cavendish, the bride of the Countess of 
Lennox’s second son, thus making up a picture of family reunion, which is 
inconceivable on the supposition that Lady Lennox continued in the same 
way of thinking as she had done for some years previously, 

Mr. Froude’s Mary Stuart stands out in very strong relief, a hopelessly 
bad character, without, as far as we can discover, a single redeeming point. 
So unvaried a monotone of evil tends to weary the reader, and perchance 
may raise in his mind the very doubts it was intended to chase away. 

Nor is ‘‘Gloriana” herself altogether without some perpetually recurring 
features that are, perhaps, nearly as irksome to modern readers as they may 
have been trying to those who lived under the shadow of the ‘ Virgin 
Queen’s” rule. Elizabeth’s vacillation is as constant as Mary’s treachery ; 
it would be difficult to decide which of the two grates most on the ear by 
iteration. 

‘Both pictures are boldly drawn, and instantly command attention, rivet- 
ing it on the subject from the first line to the last ; but from any other 
than a master hand they would not be tolerable. Elizabeth, at variance 
with her ministers, at variance with her promises, with her position, with 
herself, unable to *‘deal plainly”? when adjured to do so in the strongest 
terms, with a temper so peculiar that her course of action was continually 
leading her most faithful servants to the verge of despair, and taxing her 
people’s patience to the utmost, leaves upon the mind an impression of 
“inconsistency, hypocrisy, and broken faith.” 

And her rival never appears on the scene save to cast a ‘‘ glamour” over 
all that come within reach of her spells, to knot together some tangled web, 
to be the cause of some gallant gentleman’s disgrace or death, while she 
herself, another Vivien, rushes down the brake, crying ‘‘ Fool, fool!” It 
will readily be admitted that the characters thus sketched out form a 
very perplexing group round which to centre the action of the drama, and 
that action itself was most complicated in reality, and cannot but be ex- 
ceedingly difficult in narration. How to hold the balance between the two 
great pivots of opposing politics—how to grasp the clue that shall unravel 
the intricacies of this most confused period—is a task to which few could 
hope to bring adequate powers to bear. 

Some idea of the extent of Mr. Froude’s difficulties in the two volumes 
before us may be gathered from the merest glance at their contents. Starting 
with the murder of Darnley at Kirk o’ Field, we have pictures of Holyrood, 
Carberry Hill, Lochleven, Langside, and then the successive steps of the 
English captivity from Carlisle to Tutbury. Bothwell, Murray, Morton, 
Burghley, Walsingham, Knox, Coligny, the Guise family, Philip IL, these 
and many more whose names are famous in history for good or for evil, pass 
in review before us, with ali the tortuous policies of those distracted times, 
And it must be borne in mind that none of the States that occupy a promi- 
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nent place in the European Commonwealth of the sixteenth century had a 
straightforward policy of its own. Everywhere there was complication 
within complication, wheel within wheel, so that the student might well 
doubt whether he could ever grasp accurately the clue to the comprehension 
of such a . 

We find Elizabeth detesting rebellion, yet for her own purposes assisting 
the Lords of the Congregation in Scotland, the Huguenots in France and 
the Low Countries. The Queen, ever halting between two opinions, writing 
of her own impulse letters at variance with the instructions given to her 
ministers, or sending out her representatives with such indefinite powers 
that they knew not what position to take up. The Church, recently re- 
formed, not yet settled on any firm or consistent basis; too cold, and 
giving out too uncertain a note for the satisfaction of Catholics, while yet it 
was not sufficiently “‘ purged” for the approval of the already strong 
Puritan party—a Crown succession disputed between several claimants, and 
causing additional complications in home and foreign politics—such are 
some of the principal aspects of England as it comes into view between 
1567 and 1573. 

Ireland claims some notice, but only enters on the scene at the end of 
the last volume, where a graphic chapter (chap. xxiv.) sketches the revolu- 
tions of the internal and external politics of the Green Isle from the death 
of Shan O’Neil till the apparent destruction of the English power in 
December, 1573, when the Deputy Fitzwilliam wrote that he had “ no 
soldiers, no money, no help, no favour.” The picture is a very singular 
one, and the blunting effect that rule in Ireland seems constantly to have 
exercised on those who have been called to power there does not pass un- 
noticed by Mr. Froude. ‘‘ To have some killing” formed one of the recrea- 
tions of the Anglo-Irish constabulary of those days, whether it were of 
**churls, women, or children,” mattered little ; and Perrot deemed it neces- 
sary to apologise on one occasion for reporting the slaughter of so few as 
‘* thirty kernes” at a post in Munster, on the plea that they were generally 
on the watch in that district and very difficult to take, so that it was 
“thought as much to kill thirty in Munster as a thousand in other places.” 
The extraordinary story of Thomas Stukeley, “‘ Duke of Ireland” by his 
own creation, ‘‘ Duke of Leinster” by the recognition of Philip of Spain, 
whom he cheated for awhile into belief in his importance and power, is 
almost the only light piece in a sombre narrative of misdoings, Of the old 
Celtic tribe-tenure of lands the English lawyers of Elizabeth’s time had no 
conception : they did not understand the position of the Chief as holding 
the lands for his tribe, and if he could not show a title that they under- 
stood, there was no further excuse needed in their view for ousting him. 
They knew nothing of the primitive society of which this tenure was a frag- 
meut ; they branded the Brehon laws as “‘lewd customs,” and yet were 
unable to substitute for them ‘‘ the perfection of reason,” because it was a 
dead letter beyond the pale, so that anarchy was then, as later, the result 
of English want of comprehension of the Celtic character and institutions. 

But the chief concern of Mr. Froude in these latest volumes is with 
Scotland, where the interweaving of opposite interests is almost more 
puzzling than in the other countries with which he has to deal ; while the 
Scottish character is perhaps the most difficult of all for an Englishman to 
‘get inside.” Feeling this, Mr, Froude has thrown himself into this portion 
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of his work with all his edergy, and his unravelling of the various divisions 
and cross divisions of parties throughout the Marian period, is the result of 
very careful study. 

Mr. Froude has himself said elsewhere” that great national movements 
can only be understood properly by the people whose disposition they 
represent, but he has also said, with equal truth, that a stranger’s eye will 
sometimes see things which escape those more immediately interested ; and 
our view of the success of this part of his labours is somewhat compounded 
of those two positions, 

Maitland, of Lethington, who thought ‘* God was a nursery bogle,” has 
commanded a large share of Mr. Froude’s attention, and forms one of his 
most finished pictures, not less carefully drawn than Cecil. The Lords of 
the Congregation, with their nominal Protestantism, their actual greed for 
church lands and rents, their internal dissensions, and their fruitless endea- 
vours to make Elizabeth * deal plainly ” with them, contrast strongly both 
with the lords of Queen Mary’s party, and with the earnest middle-classes 
now rising into political life at the summons of the preachers of the new 
doctrine. The state of the country is vividly pourtrayed when we are told 
how every Lothian farmer’s house contained a stack of arms, so that the 
farmer and his men had but to select their weapon, put bread and meat 
into a wallet, and be ready for a campaign at a moment’s notice, And 
Knox himself, the man whose words had breathed life into this body, ceases 
not upholding ‘the cause,” till the last moment of his existence: he is 
carried into his pulpit when no longer able to walk, yet when once there, 
he still seems like to ‘‘ ding the blads out of it,” and in his death furnishes 
one of the most powerful of Mr. Froude’s pictures, from which we extract 
the subjoined striking passage :— 


“ He was rapidly going. On the 23rd he told the people who were about him that 
he had been meditating through the night on the troubles of the Kirk. He had been 
earnest in prayer with God for it. He had wrestled with Satan and had prevailed. 
He repeated the Apostle’s Creed and the Lord’s Prayer, pausing after the first 
petition to say, “ Who can pronounce so holy words!” It was the day on which a 
fast had been appointed by the Convention for special meditation upon the massacre. 
After sermon many eager persons came to his bedside, and, though his breath was 
coming thick and slow, he continued to speak in broken sentences. 

“The next morning the end was evidently close. He was restless, rose, half-dressed 
himself, and then, finding himself too weak to stand, sank back upon his bed. He 
was asked if he was in pain. He said ‘it is no painful pain, but such as would end 
the battle.’ Mrs. Knox read to him St. Paul’s words on death. ‘Unto Thy hand, O 
Lord,’ he cried, ‘ for the last time, I commend my soul, spirit, and body.’ At his own 
request, she then read to him the 17th chapter of St. John’s Gospel, where he told 
them he first cast anchor. 

“ As night fell he seemed to sleep. The family assembled in his room for their 
ordinary evening prayers, and ‘were the longer because they thought he was resting.’ 
He moved as they ended. ‘Sir, heard ye the prayers’ said one. ‘I would to God,’ 
he answered, ‘that ye and all men heard them as I have heard them, and I praise 
God of the heavenly sound.’ Then with a long sigh, he said, ‘ Now it is come.’ The 
shadow was creeping over him, and death was at hand. Bannatyne, his secretary, 
sprang to his side. 

*** Now, sir,’ he said, ‘ the time ye have long asked for—to wit, an end of your battle 
—is come ; and seeing all natural power fails, remember the promise, which oftentimes 





» In his lecture on “‘ The Influence of the Reformation on the Scottish Character,” 
Edinburgh, 1865. 
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ye have shown me of our Saviour Jesus Christ, and that we may understand ye hear 


us, make us some sign. ; 
“The dying man gently raised his head, and ‘incontinent thereof, rendered up 


his spirit.’ ‘There lies one,’ said Morton, as, two days later, he stood to watch the 
coffin lowered into the grave,—‘ There lies one who never feared the face of mortal 
man.’ Morton spoke only of what he knew; the full measure of Knox’s greatness, 
neither he nor any man could then estimate. It is as we look back over that stormy 
time, and weigh the actors in it one against the other, that he stands out in its full 
perfections. No grander figure can be found in the entire history of the Reformation 
in this island, than that of Knox. Cromwell and Burghley rank beside him for the work 
which they effected, but, as politicians and statesman, they had to labour with instru- 
ments which they soiled their hands in touching. In purity, uprightness, in courage, 
truth, and stainless honour, the Regent Murray and our English Latimer were per- 
haps his equals: but Murray was intellectually far behind him, and the sphere of 
Latimer’s influence was on a smaller scale. The time has come when English history 
may do justice to one but for whom the Reformation would have been overthrown 
among ourselves ; for the spirit which Knox created saved Scotland ; and if Scotland had 
become Catholic again, neither the wisdom of Elizabeth’s ministers, nor the teaching 
of her bishops, nor her own chicaneries, would have preserved England from revolu- 
tion. His was the voice which taught the peasant of the Lothians that he was a free 
man, the equal in the sight of God with the proudest peer or prelate that had tram- 
pled on his forefathers. He was the one antagonist whom Mary Stuart could not 
soften, nor Maitland deceive; he it was that raised the poor Commons of his country 
into a stern and rugged people, who might be hard, narrow, superstitious, and fanatical, 
but who, nevertheless, were men whom neither king, noble, nor priest could force 
again to submit to tyranny. And his reward has been the ingratitude of those who 
should most have done honour to his memory.” 


In the midst of the shuffling, trimming politics of most of the nobility, 
Knox’s stern cleaving through life to one creed, stands forth in solitary 
grandeur, and wins Mr. Froude’s unswerving devotion. Admiration of 
Kuox, and contempt of Mary, are pretty well correlative terms with him 
as with many other expounders of the riddle of history ; but so many and 
conflicting are the lights and shades of the characters of each, that few, 
we apprehend, will consider the judgment passed in these volumes as a 
final one. 

It can hardly be denied that Knox made use of many means to compass 
the single end he had in view, and to which Mary’s sovereignty was in 
itself an obstacle ; while on the other hand, giving him all credit for full 
belief in the view he incessantly took of the Queen’s guilt, as accounting for 
the harshness of his construction of her character, it is impossible not to 
feel that Mr. Froude overstrains his case in wresting her every look and 
gesture to evil. 

The picture we have of Elizabeth, unstable as water, suffering her repre- 
sentatives abroad to act on their own discretion when she could, not, or 
would not, give them instructions, exchanging ‘‘ tokens and metaphors ” 
with Leicester, while sending embassies with offers of marriage to the 
Archduke Charles, might give rise to a severer judgment than Mr. Froude 
is willing to pass on the last of the Tudors. So mixed was her character, 
and so singularly at variance with many of her tendencies was the part she 
was forced into playing, that it is not wonderful if they of her own time were 
at a loss to understand Elizabeth, while we can even now scarce distinguish 
at times between the actions of the woman, and those of the Queen, But 
we confess that the generosity so continually ascribed in these pages to her 
treatment of Mary, as exemplified by the wish to restore her ‘‘ with a 
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character slightly soiled,” and ‘‘ destitute of real power,” is somewhat 
beyond easy comprehension. 

The delineation of Bothwell seems to us so overcharged as not to be likely 
to meet with implicit acceptance; there is something about his extreme 
villany which savours more of the drama than of impartial history, and he 
is not unlike a foil to set off the angelic purity attributed to Murray. » Yet 
Bothwell can scarcely have been a worse pirate by land than the Gilberts, 
Hawkinses, Frobishers, and other English worthies of this period were at 
sea, and they escape with a much lighter verdict. 

The Buccaneers ‘‘ treated the world like Pistol, as the oyster which their 
sword would open; their rights were in their cannon, their title to their 
booty in their strength to win it. Careless of life, and careless of justice 
as Alva’s warriors themselves, they were their fit antagonists,” says Mr. 
Froude, *‘ in the great battle between the dying and the rising Creeds.” 

It is apparently the cause in whose name they fought, which entitles such 
men as these to be spoken of in terms of praise by historians, who find no 
name too hard for the Lord of Hermitage and Hailes. We might ask 
whether that cause was much the better for having enjoyed such support, 
any more than the other cause was for the massacre of St. Bartholomew ? 

This one-sided view of events is traceable in Mr. Froude’s mode of men- 
tioning incidents like the murder of Cardinal Beaton, and the hanging of 
Archbishop Hamilton. These are but cases of a ‘‘ wild justice” : had they been 
executed upon the opposite side, would our author’s view have been the same ? 

It is pleasant to turn from these dark portions of the history to lighter 
parts, where Mr. Froude’s careful attention to detail places a lively picture 
before us : the gatherings round Mary at Hamilton Castle, and at Carlisle, 
are prominent examples, 


“ At Hamilton® it must have seemed as if the loyal hearts of the Scottish nation 
had sprung to life to greet their sovereign. There were two Scotlands then, as for 
centuries to come—as perhaps at the present hour; the Scotland of Knox and the 
Assembly, the Scotland of the Catholics and Mary Stuart ; the Scotland of Feudalism, 
and the Scotland of democracy and the middle classes; the Scotland of chivalry and 
sentiment, the Scotland of hard sense and Puritan austerity. Those who now rallied 
to the standard of the Queen were the ancestors or the forerunners of Montrose and 
Claverhouse. On one side was a blind, passionate, devoted loyalty, appealing to the 
impetuous instincts of generosity and heroism ; on the other, the unromantic intelli- 
gence of a people whose history was beginning, and in whose veins, instead of noble 
blood, was running the fierce fever of Calvinism. . . . The Queen rose bravely to the 
level of the moment, and shook off the spell which the Bothwell connection had 
thrown over her. She remembered Bothwell at the moment of her escape; but at 
Hamilton, surrounded by her loyal subjects, she was once more herself—the accom- 
plished politician, the brilliant woman of the world, skilled in every art which could 
attach a friend, conciliate a foe, or recover a respect which had been forfeited.” 


So at Carlisle, under the respectful guardianship of Lowther, a Catholic 
gentleman whose family had in times past been well disposed to her 
title, Mary Stuart, the fugitive Queen, recovers her spirits,‘ “ holds a little 
court in the castle, where all who wish to see her are received and welcomed, 
and she knows their names, and has a word for every one, pouring out her 
indignant exculpations, and excuses of her innocency.” 

The following graphic sketch of Elizabeth, at a critical moment, may be 
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accepted as an illustration of Mr. Froude’s general view of her character, 
pending the time when he shall have to sum it up in all its neeiet: and 
pronounce his definitive judgment on her. 

“ Elizabeth was troubled with her theories of sovereignty ; troubled with the recol- 
lection of her promises, which she had found it more easy to shake off when there 
was qnly an Earl of Murray to be betrayed ; troubled with her personal feelings for 
the Queen of Scots ; troubled generally with an inability to grapple with’any question 
in its straightforward bearings.” 

And in another place Mr. Froude observes, when the Scots lords besought 
Elizabeth to deal plainly with them, that to ask this of Elizabeth was “‘ like 
asking the winds to tell from what quarter they would blow.” She pre- 
ferred, apparently, that circumstances should shape her course for her, as 
others in good fame for political sagacity have done since that time. 

Concerning the benefits of Mr. Froude’s system of writing history, which 
seems to be dangerously inviting of partisanship from the exclusive concen- 
tration of attention on one or two principal actors at a time, and his 
appreciation of the most famous characters that come on the stage in these 
his latest volumes, there must needs be much difference of opinion among 
readers, for we are not yet of one mind, nor ever shall be perhaps, in regard. 
to the intricate questions that form the staple of Elizabethan history. But, 
however widely we may differ from Mr. Froude, whether in his views of 
Henry VIII., Elizabeth, or Mary Stuart, and however we may question the 
correctness of some of his deductions, the impartiality of some of his opinions, 
we shall all be equally ready to pay him the tribute merited by laborious 
and patient research, and keen sympathy with every good and noble quality 
he can see ; and that acute perception of traits of character which render 
some of his delineations so true to nature, and so lifelike in their truth. 
We can think of no better close for this imperfect attempt at discussing 
alike the beauties and defects of the remarkable volumes that have been 
under our consideration, than the singularly touching and simple account of 
the death of the ‘unlucky Earl of Northumberland,” after the Northern 
Rebellion, which repeated so many features of the ‘‘ Pilgrimage of Grace.” 


“ For many weeks after he was given up, he was left at “Berwick.* After a long 
confinement in Lochleven, the change, with all its danger, was a relief to him. He 
was sometimes ‘abashed and sorrowful,’ but he rallied often, ‘talked of hawks and 
hounds, and other such vain matters,’ craving most, it seemed, for the green woods of 
Alnwick, and the note of the huntsman’s bugle. . . He made no attempt to escape; 
he talked freely of the Rebellion, telling all that he knew, excusing Westmoreland, 
and taking the blame upon himself; and Hunsdon, touched with his ‘simplicity,’ 
endeavoured to move Elizabeth in his favour. She paid no attention to his interces- 
sion. . . The second week in July an intimation came down that a warrant was to be 
issued for his execution, that he was to suffer at York, and that Hunsdon must 
conduct him thither. Lord Hunsdon, irritated at his failure, replied, that it was not 
his business to carry noblemen to execution, and briefly he would not do it; ‘he 
would suffer some imprisonment rather ;’ if it was to be done at all, Sir John Foster, 
the Warden of the Middle Marches, was the proper person, and if the writ came 
directed to himself, he would not act upon it. . . Elizabeth did not care to provoke 
resistance by insisting that her cousin should see the order obeyed. Sir John Foster 
carried the Earl by slow stages along the line of the Rebellion to Raby, and Durham, 
to his own house at Topcliff, and to York; and there on the 22nd of August, 1572, 
very simply, nobly, and quietly, he left the world by the hard road which “his father 
had trodden before him.” 


© “ History of England,” vol. x., pp. 388-9. 
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An Introduction to the Study of National Music; comprising Re- 
searches into Popular Songs, Traditions, and Customs. By Carl Engel. 
(London: Longmans, Green, Reader & Dyer. 1867.) 


In this interesting volume Herr Carl Engel, to whom the public was 
already indebted for a treatise on “‘the Music of the Most Ancient Nations,” 
has given us some preliminary results of an industrious and intelligent 
search into the subject of national music. Much curious and significant 
detail has been gathered together in the volume, of the detailed contents of 
which it is impossible to give an adequate notion in the compass of a short 
notice ; the conclusions which this detail points to are perhaps even still 
more interesting. It comes out, for instance, unmistakeably, though we 
cannot say it is brought out clearly (Herr Engel’s power of generalisation 
being somewhat small), that scales, the bare material of music, are almost 
infinitely various, and therefore entirely arbitrary. Tonalities of which the 
degrees proceed by halves of what we call tones, are in common use in many 
of the less known countries; some savage nations sing in successions of 
quarter tones ; in other countries, again, pitch moves by intervals equal to 
about one-third of the European whole-tone. The result of Herr Engel’s 
book is, in fact, to prove the existence of a number of totally differing 
musical languages, each intelligible and beautiful to those with whom it is 
indigenous, and each unmeaning, if not repulsive, to those whose ears have 
been accustomed to a different one. To an Arab musician, a pianoforte 
tuned to the European musical scale is ** very much out of tune,” and 
‘jumps ;” the Chinese can find ‘‘no soul” in European music, and the 
European reciprocates the feeling in both cases. An Englishman who, after 
months of patient practice, has learned to intone what appear to him the 
unearthly quarter-tone intervals of the New Zeatand Maories, is rewarded 
at length—just as he begins to be able to make noises which would frighten 
a dog in London—by the naive compliment from his teachers that they will 
now ** soon make a singer of him.” It would seem, from all this, that the 
raw material of art-work in sound is entirely arbitrary ; and that, whatever 
succession of intervals be adopted as a scale, the human ear accepts them, 
and finds pleasure in art-work based upon them. 

We cannot follow Herr Engel when he recommends to European musical 
composers the use of a variety of tonalities in their works; there may be 
special points of excellence and beauty in other than the European scales, 
but for a composer to incorporate into a symphony passages founded upon 
these scales, could have no possible result but confusion. It would mean 
nothing either to European, Asiatic, or Chinaman. As well might we recom- 
mend an author to use here a little Greek, and there a little Arabic, because, 
for the expression of some thoughts, Greek or Arabic might possess a pecu- 
liarly powerful idiom. 

One of the most curious reflections which seem to us to grow out of the 
truth which Herr Engel’s book brings into prominence, is the possibility, 
granting an almost infinite variety of musical scales, of the singing of birds 
being something far more closely related to human speech, as regards its 
capacity for communicating various and definite ideas, than we are accus- 
tomed to suppose. No bird, so far as is known, sings in the established 
European scale ; even the cuckoo’s two notes being, according to that scale, 
‘out of tune.” But the songs of birds, the musical passages, so to speak, 
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which they perform, are of great variety ; and if we assume the possibility 
of the constituent parts of the performance having a meaning, there must be the 
materials of a possible ‘‘ language of birds,” whether it exist actually or not. 

The musical ‘‘ scale” of a nation being, as we have seen, simply the form 
in which sound has happened to crystallise in that particular region, another 
branch of inquiry is suggested, though but dimly, by Mr. Engel ; what it 
is, namely, which governs the form of crystallisation of musical sounds, 
And here we venture to prophesy that the answer must be one which the 
author only mentions in order to discard. We believe it will be found that 
the *‘ scale ” of a nation may be traced more or less to the influence of some 
one or other prevailing musical instrument in use among the people at an 
early period. It is difficult to see how else sound can have become syste- 
matised in such various formule. It is true, as Herr Engel says, that vocal 
music is necessarily antecedent to instrumental ; but he forgets the con- 
sideration that vocal music is but breath, érea mrepdevra, leaving no record 
behind ; whereas an instrument (unless it be of the stringed class), when 
once made with a certain succession of notes, is a permanent record of that 
succession—is, in fact, ascale. We commend this suggestion to Herr Engel’s 
attention in the researches which he promises to make into national instru- 
ments of music ; and we wish him, both with the present and the promised 
volume, all the success which he deserves as the laborious and painstaking 
explorer in a path along which, so far at least as this country is concerned, 
he is the solitary persevering pilgrim. 


Sacred Music for Family Use. Edited by John Hullah. (London: 
Longmans. 1867.) 


Goop and practicable domestic music for Sunday use and edification is 
one of the greatest wants of the more and more musically-inclined house- 
holds of Englishmen. That the present selection is good beyond challenge, it 
needs only the mention of the editor’s name to make presumably certain. It is 
not, however, a collection of trite pieces : many of the less familiar works 
of great masters are laid under contribution, and some of the items, such as 
those by Mr. J. L. Ellerton, a living English composer, will be new to 
most persons. 


Pélerinage en Terr Sainte de U’Igouméne Russe Daniel, au commence- 
ment du wit* siecle (1113—1115), traduit pour la premiere fois. Par 
Abraham de Noroff. (St. Petersbourg. 1864.) 


Srupents of the history and topography of the Holy Places will feel them- 
selves under much obligation to M. de Noroff for rendering this work acces- 
sible. Though it has been for some time known (it is mentioned in the 
Bibliography at the end of Dr. Robinson’s Biblical Researches), the fact 
of its being written in the Russian language of the 12th century has rendered 
it a sealed book to most. We now have a text, the result of a comparison 
of thirty manuscripts, together with a translation and notes in French, plans, 
and engravings. The author, Daniel, was a Russian Hegumen, probably a 
native of the government of Tchernigov, who travelled in the Holy Land 
between the years a.p.1113—1115. His visit, therefore, was about ten 
years later than the well-known journey of Sewulf, and about sixty years 
earlier than that of Theodoricus, whose full and interesting narration was 
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published about a year ago by Dr. Tobler. Daniel begins his account at 
Constantinople, whence he went by sea to Cyprus, touching at Ephesus, 
Patara, aud some of the islands of the Archipelago. After a rest there he 
sailed to Jafla, whence he proceeded direct to Jerusalem, in which town he 
spent sixteen months. He appears to have been very favourably received 
by King Baldwin, whose army he accompanied on its expedition towards 
Damascus as far as Jisr-el-Mejamia, just south of the Lake of Tiberias. 
Here he parted from the army and went to Tiberias, where he spent the 
time of its absence in exploring the neighbourhood. Baldwin’s expedition, 
as Daviel tells us, only occupied ten days, for he did not advance beyond 
Ceesarea Philippi. Daniel then finally quitted the army, aud travelled in 
Galilee ; after which he went along the coast to Caesarea and then returned 
to Jerusalem by Nablis. 

His account of the Holy City is very interesting, but it is too long to 
allow of our doing more than indicating the most important points. The 
principal holy places clearly then occupied the sites which tradition now 
assigns to them. Daniel describes the Church of the Holy Sepulchre more 
fully than Seewulf, but less minutely than Thedoricus ; he, however, dis- 
tinctly terms the tomb a cave, and states that the live rock could be seen 
through the revétement of marble. The Dome of the Rock (commonly called 
the Mosque of Omar) is by him described under the name of the Holy of 
Holies. He remarks that ‘‘ Absolutely nothing remains of the ancient 
edifice of Solomon save the foundations laid by David, and the cave, together 
with the stone beneath the dome” (perhaps that described by Theodoricus 
as Jacob’s pillow). ‘‘ These are the only remains of the ancient temple: as 
for the present church, it was built by the chief of the Saracens named 
Omar.” He also speaks of the Mosque el-Aksa, under the name of Solomon’s 
palace, together with the cisterns, galleries, and gate beneath it (Babel- 
Huldah). The Golden Gate is also mentioned. The various places of 
interest in Jerusalem are generally described with much care and minute- 
ness ; and the author thereby supplies another link in the chain of witnesses 
which testify to the absurdity of Mr. Fergusson’s pet hypothesis, maintained 
with a perseverance worthy of a better cause, that the Dome of the Rock was 
built by Constantine over the Holy Sepulchre. 

The description of Hebron is also very valuable, as being more minute 
than is usual with the early travellers, who treat this spot with the neglect 
80 commonly shown to all localities connected only with Jewish history. 
Daniel states that the sepulchral cave is ‘ double,” and that ‘‘over it a 
superb and soli: edifice now stands, artistically built with great hewn stones, 
and its walls are very high. The interior of the edifice is paved with white 
marble slabs ; and it is under this marble pavement, supported by vaults, 
that the cavern lies.” 

He does not distinctly state whether he entered the cavern; but says 
that the tombs were arranged in pairs, and that of Joseph was outside 
the building, as at present. If Mr. Fergusson is right in the date of the 
present mosque, Daniel must have seen the older building. M. Noroff 
states in a note that he has entered the outer court of the mosque, an: 
has seen an opening at the base of the mosque wall leading into the cave, 
which is the burying-place of Abrabam. This shows plainly that—as we 
have always believed, and as Dr. Pierotti asserted—the true entrance was 
concealed from both the Prince of Wales’ party and Mr. Fergusson. 
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Space does not allow us to enter minutely upon the Hegumen’s account 
of his travels in the rest of Palestine, although it contains several things of 
interest. He appears to be a careful and generally accurate observer, though 
of course not exempt from the credulity of his age: the descriptions of 
seenery appear to have been noted on the spot, and the number of measure- 
ments given seems to show that he took all pains to render his accounts as 
complete as possible ; and, though he apologises more than once for his 
defects in style, they are certainly not evident in the French translation, 
which reads very easily and pleasantly. M. de Noroff has entitled himself 
to the gratitude of students, not only for rendering so interesting a work 
generally accessible, but also for enriching it with valuable notes. 


Revue des Questions Historiques. re année. Ire livraison, Juillet 
—Septembre, 1866. (Paris: Palmé.) 


Unoer the above title a new quarterly has just been commenced, 
devoted exclusively to the discussion of historical subjects, more especially 
those of a doubtful or controverted character. The vexate questiones 6f 
history are, in fact, the staple topic of the ‘‘ Revue des Questions 
Historiques,” and surely M, G. de Beaucourt and his collaboratewrs will have 
for a long time materials enough whereon to exercise their ingenuity. How 
gladly, for instanee, we should see the mystery of ‘*‘ the man with the iron 
mask ” solved, or the problem of the ‘‘ Letters of Junius,” or the identity 
of the person who beheaded Charles I, or the authorship of ‘Icon 
Easilike,” or the androgynism of the Chevalier (Chevalitre 7) d’Eon. In the 
’ meanwhile, the introductory livraison of the ‘‘ Revue” has given shelter to 
able disquisitions on some of the most difficult problems of history, both 
ancient aud modern, and we must take it, we suppose, for a fair sample 
of what we are to expect in future. 

The spirit aceording to which M. de Beaucourt purposes to carry out his 
investigations is summed up in the following paragraph :— 


“ Nous le déelatons hautement ici, en empruntant les paroles d'un des savants les 
plus éminents de ce siécle, nous ne sommes pas de ceux qui ‘ recherchent la nouveauté 
plutdt que la vérité dans l'histoire.’ Nous nous engageons dans I'étude des questions 
historiques, sans passion, sans parti pris, avec le: seul désir de chercher la vérité et 
de la dire. Ce ne sont point des thtses plus ou moins brillantes, mais qui peuvent 
avoir un cOté paradoxal, que nous voulons soutenir. C'est aux faits que pous nous. 
attaquons ; c’est 4 l’aide de sources originales soigneusement recherchées, au moyen 
des textes scrupuleusement étudiés, des témoignages sévtrement contrdlés, que nous 
tacherons de rétablig la vérité historique, et que nous nous efforcerons de donner sur 
chaque question le dernier mot de la science.” z 

Nothing is clearer : for our part, we approve most cordially M. de Beau- 
court’s resolutions, and we welcome it with the greater readiness, because an 
attentive perusal of the articles contained in his first livraison has shown us 
the tone of the ‘‘ Revue ” to be that of strong and uncompromising Roman 
Catholicism. 

M. Gandy’s paper on the famous episode of St. Bartholomew’s Day, 1572, 
may be quoted as a case in point. We have only before us the beginning 
of the article, and therefore it would be perhaps unfair to pass an opinion 
upon it ; but, at the same time, it is quite clear that M. Gandy aims at 
proving that ‘* from its origin, to the year 1572, the Reformation in France 
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was aggressive and factious ; that the Huguenots committed acts of violence, 
numerous and horrible enough to prevent them from complaining lawfully 
of the retaliations exercised upon them ; that as a moral and doctrinal 
heresy, as a political and anti-social schism, Protestantism had no right to 
exist ; finally, that Charles IX., far from having premeditated the massacre, 
was compelled, through the increasing dissatisfaction of his Roman Catholic 
subjects, to act with energy for the suppression of a sect which the majority 
of the nation regarded with feelings of positive hatred. 

The next disquisition illustrates in an equally strong manner the particular 
bias of the ‘‘ Revue des Questions Historiques.” What a deluge of ink has 
been poured forth on the subject of the famous droit du seigneur! It has 
served asa text for pamphlet-writers, as well as for historians, and medizval 
civilisation has been denounced in toto on the hypothesis that (we must give 
the text in Latin) ‘‘ Domini pudicitiam virginum soliti erant delibare quee 
in eorum territorio locabantur.” Well, M. Anatole de Barttélemy stands up 
now as the champion of feudalism, and he proves that at no time and in no 
country has either law or custom sanctioned the pretended droit du seigneur. 
The threat of carrying out an illegal pretension may occasionally have been 
resorted to by unprincipled barons, with a view of extorting money, but that 
is all ; and it would be quite as reasonable to assert that in the 19th century 
certain persons enjoy le droit de voler, because burglaries and thefts are of 
common occurrence. 

M. Edouard Dumont’s interesting monograph of the Pope Liberius will 
be read with much profit, even by those who are of opinion that the pontiff 
did countenance the Arian heresy. In his description of the siege of Béziers, 
during the crusade against the Albigenses, M. Tamizey de Laroque shows 
that the horrors of the massacre have been grossly exaggerated by party 
spirit, and he proves that the fanaticism of irreligion alone could have 
ascribed to the Dominicans, and to the Church in general, the acts of 
cruelty which the state of society during the 13th century sufficiently 
accounts for. M. de Beaucourt strips Agnés Sorel of the honour, which is 
still commonly attributed to her, of having roused Charles VII. from his 
lethargy, and made a successful appeal to his patriotism. 

Want of space prevents us from doing more than allude to M. Wiesener’s 
article on Amerigo Vespucci, and to a very curious paper of M. Canel on 
that strange revolutionary heroine, Catherine Theot. 

Under the title mélanges, a series of short notices follows the disquisitions 
properly so called, and an analysis of new publications concludes the ‘* Revue 
des Questions Historiques.” 


Hesperidum Susurri. Sublegerunt T. J. B. Brady, A.M.; R. Y. 
Tyrrell, A.B.; M. C. Cullinan, A.B., Coll. 8.S. et Indiv. Trin. Juxta 
Dublin Alumni. (London: Rivingtons. 1867.) 


WE regret that we did not receive these productions of the Classical Muse 
who presides over Trinity College, Dublin, in time to notice them in our last 
pumber side by side with the recent ‘* Muse,” &c., of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Shrewsbury, and the ‘‘ Fasciculus” of Messrs. Gidley and Thornton. 
The volume, though small, contains several very choice and classical render- 
ings, in Latin and Greek verse, of passages from English poets, from 
Shakspeare and Herrick down to Tennyson and the Cornhill Magazine, and 
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enables Trinity College, Dublin, to put in an appearance not unworthy of the 
relative position in which that college stands to our own universities. The 
Greek translations strike us, on the whole, as superior in taste and skill to 
the Latin versions, though Mr. Tyrrell is very happy in his ‘ Altna” from 
Cowper, and his hendecasyllabics from ‘*‘The Learned Woman” of Pope. 
The latter we think so good an imitation of Catullus that we give it at 
length, although in the eighth line we should like to suggest reading 
** quamlibet ” as preferable to ‘‘ quidlibet.” 


“Forma floscule virginum et lepore, 
Nemo non tibi adhuc puellularum 
Assurgit ; tamen eruditulorum 
Sunt qui in litterulis ferant moleste 
Femelle tibi cedere eruditos. 
Quantum est cunque senum severiorum, 
Aevo scrinia putida afferentes, 
Nolunt quidlibet eruditulam esse ; 
Sic sunt qui sibi sammovent libellos 
Sacros, ne cito, si legant, magistro 
Fiant discipuli eruditiores.” 


Social Life in Former Days. By E. Dunbar Dunbar. Second Series. 
(Edmonston and Douglas, 1866.) 


In our number for last January,* we noticed at some length the former 
volume of this most interesting repository of Scottish family history ; and 
we beg to refer our readers back to what we then said as to its value. It 
is only necessary, therefore, to say that in this second instalment of ‘‘ Social 
Life,” Captain Dunbar has laid the antiquarian public under still further 
obligations. He has taken his documents from the old family papers of his 
rather extensive Scotch cousinhood ; and we beg to draw attention to the 
chapters on ‘‘ Noble and Exemplary Wives,” on ‘‘ Funerals,” and on ‘‘ The 
Plantation of Nova Scotia, and the Knight-Bannerets thereof,” as well as 
that on ‘‘ Household Expenses,” as containing a variety of valuable informa- 
tion, for which the reader will look elsewhere in vain. 





® See Vol. I., New Series, pp. 105-7. 
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Antiquarian Notes, 


By CHARLES ROACH SMITH, F.S.A. 





Quid tandem vetat 
Antiqua misceri novis ? 





The Caves or Pits in Kent, and in the Parish of Tilbury, in Essex.— 
Since the days of Camden, the caves on the north shore of the Thames 
near Tilbury have, now and then, excited the attention of a few of the 
more active antiquaries, without receiving any satisfactory explanation. 
Camden concluded that they were of British origin, and were constructed 
for the purpose of storing corn, as underground granaries. Up to the 
present day, these pits, as well as others of the same kind in various 
parts of Kent, seem never to have been clearly understood ; and, some- 
what strangely, have been the subject of various opinions and theories, 
without eliciting, so far as I can see, a solution beyond the possibility of 
objection. ‘The most recent account of these caves, in or adjoining the 
villages of Chadwell and Little Thurrock near West Tilbury, appears in 
The Building News of February 1st in the present year; and as these 
caves seem precisely similar to the pits in Kent, where chalk abounds 


at no very great depth, they may all be included in the clear description 
given in the Building News, the result of an investigation made by some 
explorers, with care and discrimination :— 


‘*A party of adventurers have, however, recently organised a visit, and one of them 
obliges us with notes of what he saw. These Dene holes, as the country people call 
them (? Dane holes), are situated in a wood called Hairy-man’s Wood, in the parish 
of Tilbury. They had brought a long stout rope, and had tied a short stick at one 
end, and invited us one by one to sit across the stick and allow ourselves to be lowered 
down the crater, and down the shaft of unknown depth to which the crater formed a 
convenient funnel. It looked ugly, but one of us volunteered to make the first 
descent. The shaft was about 3 ft. in diameter, and about 85 ft. deep. At the 
bottom of the shaft we came to a cone some 25 ft. high, which would just have filled, 
the crater above, since it consisted of the loose soil which had crumbled in from the 
sides of the shaft and formed the crater. Atthe bottom of the shaft were two openings 
opposite to one another, each of which gave access to a group of three caves. The 
ground-plan of the caves was like a six-leaved flower, diverging from the central cup, 
which is represented by the shaft. The central cave of each three is about 14 yards 
long and 4 yards wide, and about 6 yards high. The side caves are smaller, about 
7 yards long and 2 yards wide. The section is rather singular: taken from end to 
end, the roof line is horizontal; but the floor line rises at the end of the cave, 
so that a sketch of the section from end to end of the two principal caves is like the 
outline of a boat, the shaft being in the position of the mainmast. The section across 
the cave is like the outline of an egg made to stand on its broader end. They are all 
hewn out of the chalk, the tool marks, like those which would be made by a pick, 
being still visible. A good deal of loose chalk lies on the floor, fallen probably from 
the sides. It is under this chalk that there is a chance of finding some traces of the 
original use of the caves; the caves were dry, and the air pure. We descended 
another shaft which led into other caves, much like in plan and dimensions to those 
above described. If the rest of the open and closed and conjectured shafts led to 
similar caves, the total amount of cave room is very considerable. We saw nothing 
which could give a clue to the purpose for which these singular excavations were made, 
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or to the date of their excavation, unless the pickmarks which we saw indicate that 
they were dug out, not with flint or bronze celts of the usual shapes, but with a metal 
tool like a pick of later date than the age of celts, We were told there are similar 
Dene holes on the south side of the river, which we hope to explore some day.” 


The name Dene, or Dane, is one of the popular appellations, not 
uncommon in Kent, given to fields and places which contain remains of 
antiquity unintelligible and mysterious, and ascribed, ages since, to the 
Danes, when their invasions were comparatively new in tradition. That 
many of these pits are of very remote antiquity, there can be no 
doubt ; but that they ever served as granaries, or as dwelling-places, is 
highly improbable, unless under some very exceptional circumstances. 
They are found nowhere, I believe, but where chalk abounds ; and this 
fact induced me, years ago, to inquire of my friend, Mr. Bland (one of 
our first authorities in matters relating to agriculture), whether they were 
more or less than chalk pits? Mr. Bland at once confirmed my opinion, 
and assured me that occasionally they were used at the present day ; 
and that he knew quite recent instances of their being sunk. 

The most conclusive evidence of the antiquity of these chalk pits is 
afforded by Pliny, the Naturalist, whose testimony has, somewhat 
strangely, been overlooked. Speaking of the various kinds of earths, and 
especially of mar/s (a Gaulish and British word, he remarks), he 
describes the white chalk, called argentaria—that is to say, the finer 
kind, such as is used by silversmiths for cleaning plate. It is obtained, 
he says, by means of pits sunk like wells, with narrow mouths, to the 
depth, sometimes, of 100 feet, when they branch out like the veins of 
mines ; and this kind is chiefly used in Britain.* 

It is thus evident that some of these pits must be anterior to the time 
of Pliny, and probably many centuries. Varro, who was contemporary 
with Czesar and Pompey, speaks of the use of chalk in Gaul for manure 
as something remarkable and novel to him, an Italian.’ The great 
naturalist is as much at home in describing the British and Gaulish 
marls, their respective powers and duration as manure for land, as if he 
had travelled so far north on purpose to obtain information. But inte- 
resting as the information is, it belongs to the subject of agriculture ; 
and my object is to rectify opinions respecting these ancient subter- 
ranean monuments, ‘There is an interesting inscription, however, which 
should not be forgotten in connection with the British chalk and marl. 
It is a dedication by a successful dealer in British chalk, who, in conse- 
quence of having prosperously imported into the low country, now 
known as Zealand (where the inscription was found), his freights of 
chalk, discharged his vows to the goddess Nehalennia. : 


Andover, Hants.—In the October number of THE GENTLEMAN’S 
MaAGaZzINE I gave a brief notice of a candelabrum in iron, which I 
noticed in the Museum of Andover, among remains of various kinds 








* Alterum genus albz crete argentaria est. . Petitur ex alto, in centenos pedes 
actis plerumque puteis, ore angustatis; intus, ut in metallis, spatiante vena. Hac 
maxime Britannia utitur.—‘‘ Nat. Hist.” lib. xvii. cap. viii. 

» In Gallia Transalpina intus ad Rhenum cum exercitum ducerem, aliquot regiones 
accessi, ubi nec vitis, nec olea, nec poma nascerentur ubi; agros stercorarent candida 
fossicia creta,.—‘‘ De Re Rustica,” lib. i. cap. 7. 
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from the site of the Roman villa at Abbot’s Ann, discovered and exca- 
vated, some few years since, by the Hon. and Rev. S. Best. I can now 
make this rare and interesting object more intelligible by means of a 
woodcut from a sketch I made. It 

had originally three legs, one of which 

is now wanting. ‘The socket appears 

as shown in the cut, a hollow notch, 

not circular, but open on two sides. 

Although in iron and much oxidised, 

we seem to see the form and character 

of this Roman candlestick much as it 

was when it came from the hand of 

the maker. It is five inches high. 

We are accustomed to associate 
our notions of the means adopted for 
lighting the houses of the ancients, 
with the lamp, and the lamp only. 

A painter introducing a candlestick 

and candle in a Roman villa would, 

without doubt, be judged guilty of a 

serious anachronism ; yet a little re- 

flection and reference to the ancients 

themselves, convince us that candles 

were used; and in country places, 

probably, as much or more than oil 

and lamps. Columella, in speaking of what thing a husbandman may 
lawfully do upon holidays, includes the making of candles, apparently 
by dipping the wick in tallow, as in the present day ; and the contrast 
between candles and lamps is very plainly shown by Juvenal and 
Martial. 

I am able to give another unexpected illustration of the candelabrum 
in an example in copper, discovered in Belgium on the site of a Roman 
villa, at Petit Fresin, and published in a very recent Bulletin of the 
Commissions Royales d’Art et d’ Archio- 
ogie of Belgium, from which the wood- 
cut here given has been copied. Its 
size is not given. It is called a three- 
footed candelabrum, similar to another 
from the Dry Zommers of Fresin, and 
the material copper plaited with tin, or 
silver rather, as a further examination 
seems to decide. M. H. Schuermans 
remarks that every doubt on the destina- 
tion of this object to the purpose of a 
candlestick is removed by this specimen, which retains almost intact the 
point to which the candea was fixed; the engraving, however, from 
which the above is copied, does not show a sharp point. It is rather 
remarkable that one of the previous Bulletins affords us an example of a 
bronze or copper candelabrum very much like a modern candlestick ; 
more so, indeed, than any of the examples from Pompeii, figured in the 
Rey. E. Trollope’s “ Illustrations of Ancient Art,” which affords a rather 
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numerous variety. This was found with lamps, pottery, and various other 
objects, in a tomb at Thisnes (Liége). 

As before observed, the tessellated pavements found in the villa of 
Abbot’s Ann are preserved in the British Museum through Mr. Best’s 
energy and good feeling ; but it is to be lamented that notwithstanding 
the land is overspread with societies established, as avowed, for the pur- 
pose of preserving proper records of such discoveries, no account of the 
result of Mr. Best’s explorations has been published. It is possible that 
careful search might bring to light a paragraph in a newspaper relating 
to them, or even half a page in the journal of some society ; but such 
discoveries as Mr. Best’s are worthy of some better recognition on the 
part of the antiquarian public. 


Newcastle-upon- Tyne.—The Society of Antiquaries of this town at their 
recent anniversary meeting must have felt a pride in hearing from their 
learned chairman, Mr. Clayton, that two such works as Dr. Bruce’s 
** Roman Wall” (in its third edition), and what is called the “ Lapida- 
rium ” of the Roman Wall, are on the eve of publication. The former, 
it is understood, is now ready; the latter far advanced. Dr. Bruce’s work 
is well understood ; but this, the third, edition is in 4to, and contains 
very many additional engravings. The latter is to be issued under the 
especial sanction and support of the society, aided by money supplied 
by the late Duke of Northumberland. Of course Dr. Bruce and Mr. 
Clayton will be really the editors, if the work be restricted to the inscrip- 
tions discovered along the line of the Roman Wall. It will be, we may 
anticipate, a ‘very comprehensive work, because many of the inscrip- 
tions, though belonging to what may be called the line of the Wall, can 
only be fully explained by others discovered at considerable distances. 
It is not known whether the inscriptions of the wall of Antonius Pius 
will be included in this “ Lapidarium.” The work would be more 
complete with them; but in either case it will be one of the most 
valuable antiquarian publications of the day. 

A discussion, hardly worthy the society, arose respecting the discovery 
near the rectory of St. Andrew’s Church of a skeleton with chains upon 
the heels. Now this might have been the frame-work of one of the 
good and honoured family of Fenwick, who in a quarrel stabbed a 
Foster, and, by the then construction of the law, was hanged for 
murder (1701) ; or, as one of the Fenwick family observes, why may 
it not have been the skeleton of one of those malefactors constantly 
hanged near the spot where this in question was found? In either or in 
any case the subject is without interest. The details of the quarrels of 
the ‘Fosters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves,” and the results, would be 
better enshrined in what appears to be a valuable collection of MSS. 
bought by the society, described as “Annals and Historical Events 
relating to Newcastle-upon-Tyne.” ‘These MSS. belonged to the late 
Mr. John Trotter Brockett. 


Leicestershire—At the annual meeting of the Leicestershire Architec- 
tural and Archeological Society, the committee reported very favorably 
on the progress of church restoration and church building in the county 
during the last twelve months; and mentioned specially that the 
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restoration of the fine church of Church Langton has been completed; 
that of the still finer edifice, of which the inhabitants of Melton Mow- 
bray are so justly proud, is progressing ; and the church of Lutterworth, 
so intimately associated with the venerable Wycliffe, is about being 
placed in the hands of Mr. Scott for careful and necessary repair. The 
Report concludes in these words: “ Your committee would again urge 
upon you the necessity of exercising great care in any works of church 
restoration in which you may be engaged during the year. Let the 
spirit of preservation exert a strong influence over your work ; restore as 
accurately as possible what is gone, preserve what remains ; so will our 
ancient churches bear upon them the stamp of the centuries of thought 
and change through which they have passed.” - 

Mr. Alfred Ellis described the particulars of a recent discovery of 
Roman sepulchral remains as follows: ‘The Roman glass cinerary urn 
was discovered on the 22nd of this month (January), in opening a new 
delf for limestone on the property of Messrs. John Ellis and Sons, in a 
field in the parish of Barrow-upon-Soar, and lying contiguous to and on 
the left hand of the lane leading from Sileby to Barrow. The urn was 
placed at about three feet from the surface, and the earth gave no evi- 
dence of having been disturbed. The urn was unfortunately broken by 
the pick of the workman, but it will be noticed it had been hermetically 
sealed by the covering of lead, and the bones were perfectly dry, and as 
clean as when deposited after cremation. Parts of the skull, jaws, 
vertebrze, and other bones are easily distinguished. ‘This urn is hexa- 
gonal in form. On the 25th another was found of similar character, but 
square in shape, placed about five feet from the former. This had also 
been secured with lead, but having been broken before discovery, earth 
was mingled with the bones. Very near to these urns were found the 
iron relics produced ; not placed over the urns, but above them, and so 
near as to indicate their having been deposited at the same time. No 
trace of wood was to be seen. The urns were found in the clay over- 
lying the limestone. The animal bones also produced were dug up in 
the same field at a short distance from what appears like an old peat 
bog. ‘There is no doubt that formerly there were dwellings at the lower 
end of this field, on the cliff above the river looking towards the hills, 
some traces of which have been recently found, and there is an old 
tradition that seven churches stood there. The fields around this 
locality were known as Gaol Banks, as it is said a gaol once stood near 
at hand.” 

Discoveries of importance in Anglo-Saxon cemeteries are referred to, 
especially at Melton Mowbray and at Glenn Parva. It is to be hoped 
the society will be encouraged to have the whole of these and other 
similar remains engraved or lithographed. In this department of anti- 
quarian research, Leicestershire and Lincolnshire have not kept pace in 
publication with other counties; while the details of discoveries of 
Anglo-Saxon remains are perhaps more needed for comparison than 
those of any other archzeological period. 


Kent.—It is not often that the numismatist is treated to a perfectly 
novel type of a coin in the Roman series, such as has just been acquired 
by Mr. Humphrey Wickham. It is a very fine and well preserved 
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denarius of Gordian III., bearing on the reverse the bust of his wife 
Sabinia Tranquillina. ‘There are coins both Latin and Greek of this 
lady ; but this appears to be the first recorded instance of her portrait 
being associated with that of her husband on the Roman silver coins. 
Capitolinus, without mentioning her name, states that she was the 
daughter of Misitheus the Prefect, of whom, however, he has much to 
say. This coin was dug up in a field at Cooling, near Rochester. 
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Sctentific Notes of the Month, 


Physical Science—A telescope comet was discovered from the 
observatory at Marseilles, towards the end of January, in the constella- 
tion Aries: it has been observed since, but it is very faint. Usually 
five or six of these unknown bodies are picked up in the course of a 
year, but last year passed without the detection of a single one.—Pro- 
fessor d’Arrest, of Copenhagen, announces that fifteen nebulz, contained 
in one of the elder Herschel’s catalogues, cannot now be found in the 
sky. As they were all noted by Herschel on one and the same night, 
it seems probable that some error was made in defining their position, 
rather than that they have actually disappeared. Nevertheless, we know 
that nebulz become dissipated, and we have palpable evidence of the 
possible dispersion of cosmical matter in Biela’s comet, which divided 
into two parts almost under an observer’s eye, and seems now to have 
vanished entirely, for all searches for it at recent apparations have 
failed.—Astronomers have been suspecting volcanic action to be going 
on at present on the surface of the moon: a small crater, Zinné by 
name, is supposed to have altered its appearance during the past two or 
three months; but positive evidence is difficult to procure, and not 
sufficient has yet been obtained to justify an assertion of actual change. 
—M. Delaunay has just passed through the press a stupendous book 
of mathematics, comprising the second volume of his famous “Theory 
of the Moon.” The limited section of savans who can appreciate such 
a work, speak of it as an important addition to Astronomical literature. 
—tThe possible relation between comets and meteors, to which allusion 
was made last month, receives confirmation from a discovery made by 
M. Peters of Altona, that the elements of the November ring of meteors 
are nearly identical with those of a comet known as Zemfel’s. M. Leverrier 
brought forward this subject as a deduction of his own at a late meeting 
of the French Academy of Sciences ; but the editor of Zes Mondes, the 
Abbé Moigno, complains that M. Leverrier appropriates the ideas ‘of M. 
Schiaperelli without acknowledgment, “trampling under foot all the 
laws of scientific probity."—-While we are upon astronomical subjects, 
we may remind the reader that a partial eclipse of the sun occurs on the 
morning of the 6th of the present month ; seen from London, it will 
commence at about a quarter-past eight, a.m., and terminate at ten 
minutes to eleven, the maximum point being reached at half-past nine, 
when the moon will have advanced about three-fourths of her diameter 
upon the solar disc.—The Astronomical Society has awarded its gold 
medal to Messrs. Huggins and Miiler, jointly, for their spectrum dis- 
coveries. ‘The honour is conferred on both ; and, to avoid confusion 
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as to holdership, two actual medals have been given.—The scientific 
committee who are to co-operate with the Board of Trade in the 
re-organisation of the meteorological depaytment, have appointed as 
director of that department Mr. W. H. Scott, a younger brother 
of the present Head Master of Westminster, author of a manual 
on Volumetrical Analysis, and translator of Dové’s “ Law of Storms.” 
Captain Toynbee has been appointed Marine Superintendent, and 
Mr. Balfour Stewart, Director of the Kew Observatory, Secretary ; the 
subordinates to include the clerks already in the weather office of 
the Board of Trade.—The War Department has just distributed an im- 
portant geodetical and metrological work, comprising comparisons of 
the standards of length of England, France, Belgium, Russia, Prussia, 
&c. The object of these comparisons was to obtain the exact relative 
lengths of the standards used as the units of measure in the surveys of 
the several countries, for the purpose of establishing perfect uniformity 
throughout every portion of the great work of triangulation connecting 
England with the Continent, lately carried out.—Austria is to have the 
benefit of the metric system of weights and measures. Five years are 
fixed upon for its gradual introduction ; after the fifth year, the use of 
old weights and measures will be illegal. The requisite standards for 
the various official departments are to be prepared by the Polytechnic 
Institution in Vienna, and they are to be completed in two years. It 
may not be generally known that a permissive Act of Parliament was 
passed in the year 1864, legalising the use of the metric system in 
England, and specifying the exact relation between English and metric 
weights and measures. While we are writing this portion of our 
“ Notes,” a conference is being held in the Great Room of the Society 
of Arts, between the Metric Committee of the British Association, the 
International Decimal Association, deputies from chambers of com- 
merce, and consular authorities, for the purpose of promoting the prac- 
tical extension of the metric system, and the introduction of an in- 
ternational decimal system of coinage.—The abstract of Professor 
Tyndall’s recent lecture on Sounding and Sensitive Flames is before us, 
but we cannot give anything like an intelligible summary of it in the 
short space at our disposal ; we will therefore only mention that a 
reprint of the abstract will be found in the Philosophical Magazine for 
February.—Apropos of the Royal Institution, M. Mailly, assistant at 
the Brussels Observatory, issues the sixth part of his “Essays on the 
Scientific Institutions of Great Britain and Ireland,” which part is chiefly 
consecrated to a history of the establishment in Albemarle-street, although 
one or two other papers, on the British Museum, the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, and the Royal Irish Academy, are included in the number. 
These little essays, though written by a foreigner, might be read with 
great advantage in England. ‘They are full of concise and accurate 
information, collected from documents and personal visits, and are 
written in a friendly spirit and without criticism. 


Geology.—Mz. Croll communicates to the Philosophical Magazine the 
results of some further calculations on the excentricity of the earth’s 
orbit in remote times, and some considerations on the relation of this 
excentricity to the glacial epoch ; at the same time pointing out some 
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other astronomical and physical causes that bear upon the question of 
great changes in the temperature of the earth’s surface. While one 
class of cosmicists, represented by Mr. Croll, are doing their utmost to 
prove that the earth’s surface was once in a state of icy coldness, 
another class, represented by Sir William Thompson, are putting forth 
arguments to prove that it was at about the same epoch in a state of 
fiery heat.—We have this month to record another earthquake which 
-occurred, on the 4th of February, in Cephalonia, an island subject to 
such shocks; one of the chief towns, Lixuri, was reduced to ruins, 
and an appalling number of lives were sacrificed.—We read of a 
mountain in Missouri, called Pilot Knob, 300 metres (shall we be 
metrical, or shall we say 984 feet ?) in height, composed entirely of iron 
ore! But it cannot.be turned to much account at present as there is 
no fuel in the neighbourhood to work it.—Cornelius O’Dowd’s better- 
half, who came home from a scientific soirée in a state of alarm at the 
possible exhaustion of our coal store in a century’s time, would be re- 
assured by a blue book recently issued, which shows us that, although 
our English stock is limited, there is next to an unlimited supply in 
other parts of the world. However, it will be well to economise our 
home resources as far as possible, and a great point will be gained 
towards this end when the use of mineral oils for steam generating 
purposes is rendered practicable. The last month has been fertile in 
endeavours to accomplish this. Some very successful trials were made 
at Millwall, and Mr. Richardson has had the use of the Government 
petroleum boiler at Woolwich for experiments, the results of which we 
have not yet heard. A difficulty in the way of supplying the liquid 
fuel has been got over by the use of a sort of vapouriser or disperser, 
that reminds us of a toy which was sold in fancy shops a few months 
since for diffusing liquid scent, in the form of mist, through the air. It 
seems, too, not improbable, that the illuminating properties of these oils 
may some day diminish the consumption of coal for gas manufacture. 


Geography, &c.—The best site for a capital of India has been 
discussed by the Geographical Society. The Hon. Geo. Campbell, 
after defining the necessary conditions, and passing in review the 
various available districts, decided in favour of the town ‘of Nassik, 
on the Deccan plain, 116 miles north-east of Bombay; but several 
objections were taken to his selection by those who took part in the 
discussion.—At another meeting of this society a letter was read, 
supposed to have been the last written by M. Jules Gerard, the lion killer 
and African traveller. It was dated from Mano, south of Sierra, Leone, 
and addressed to a French trader in Sherbro, and it gave some interesting 
details concerning the rivers in the Kasso country, and described ivory 
and cotton as abundant and cheap, the country never having been 
visited by traders, Gerard’s death was reported to have occurred from 
the upsetting of a canoe, but whether by accident or by design of the 
natives, was not known.—At the same meeting a perilous ascent of 
Mount Hood, assumed to be the highest mountain in North America, 
was described by Mr. Hines. The height of this mountain is estimated 
at 17,500 feet, and the highest point is the ridge of the crater of an 
immense volcano, which gave indications of recent eruption. Sir E. 
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Belcher questioned the accuracy of this great elevation, and was of 
opinion that the method of determining heights by the boiling point of 
water was very liable to error.—New York papers announce further 
news from Mr. C. F. Hall relative to the Franklin expedition ; they say 
that Mr. Hall has in his possession a gold watch, and some silver spoons, 
and other objects, supposed to have appertained to the expedition, and 
that the remains of some of Franklin’s men are deposited under a boat 
at Committee Bay, where they were placed by the natives. Credence 
may be given or denied to these statements.—M. D’Abbadie presented 
to the Academy of Sciences his eighth map of Ethiopia. Two other 
maps and an index chart will complete the evsemb/e of the positions 
that the author has determined, by geodetic measurement, and details 
and sketches collected on the spot. He proposes publishing, at some 
future time, a general map of Ethiopia, embodying all the labours of 
European explorers, and all the information that can be obtained from 
native travellers, who have supplied him with data unknown to our 
geographers.—The Honorary Secretary of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, Mr. G. Grove, publishes in the Athene@um some notes and 
descriptions of the country about Kefr Kenna, the traditional site of 
Cana-in-Galilee, which have been collected by the Rev. John Zeller, 
the well-known Anglican Churchman at Nazareth.—Mr. R. H. Major, 
who was Honorary Secretary to the Hakluyt Society from 1849 to 1858, 
and subsequently of the Geographical Society, has been promoted to the 
Keepership of the newly-created Map Department of the British 
Museum.—At a meeting of the Ethnological Society, Mr. Crawfurd read 
a paper on the “ Plurality of the Races of Man,” opposing the Dar- 
winian theory, and setting forth that there were at least forty distinct 
centres of origin of the human race: that man, in short, like the lower 
animals, consists of a genus comprising many species. It was contended, 
in opposition to his views, that all the varieties observed in the human 
race might be accounted for, if only a sufficient time were allowed for 
the changes to have taken place. A somewhat analogous paper was 
communicated, by Mr. C. S. Wake, to the Anthropological Society, on 
“ Comparative Geology in relation to the Antiquity of Man;” and a 
similar subject was touched upon by M. D’Halloy, in a discourse 
delivered at a late meeting of the Royal Academy of Brussels, on “ The 
Relation of our Religious Creeds to the Progress of Science.”—A 
Sydney paper announces that the Rev. W. Ridley has compiled a 
grammar of the languages of the Australian Aborigines, for trans- 
mission to the Paris Exhibition. The author states that, limited as was 
his acquaintance with these languages, “he has met with abundant 
evidence of the remarkable regularity, and of the exactness with which 
the Aborigines express various shades of thought. The inflections of 
verbs and nouns, the derivations and compositions of words, the 
arrangement of sentences, and the methods of imparting emphasis, 
indicate an accuracy of thought and a force of expression surpassing all 
that is commonly supposed to be attainable by a savage race.” ‘This 
does not harmonise very well with Mr. Crawfurd’s ethnological views, 
for he contends that the Australians are inferior to all other races of 
mankind, partaking of the same physical and intellectual inferiority 
which characterises the lower mammalia inhabiting the same land. 
N. S. 1867, Vou. III. BB 
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Chemistry.—If explosions still occur in coal mines, it will not be 
because scientific attention has been withheld from the means of pre- 
venting them. The safety lamp has been modified, with a view to 
increased safety, by M. Chuard, who has received the honours of the 
French Academy for his labours in connection with the prevention of 
accidents from fire-damp. M. Chuard’s lamp has a quadruple gauze, 
and the air required for combustion is obliged to traverse up and down 
four compartments formed by these gauze cylinders: each compart- 
ment has a safety valve held by a fusible wire, so that when an explosive 
mixture arrives, the wire melts and extinguishes the light.—Another 
Frenchman proposes the introduction into all drifts of electrical conduct- 
ing wires, so that the inflammable gases may be set on fire, by inter- 
rupting the electric circuit, before time has been given to allow them to 
collect in dangerous quantity—Mr. W. H. Wood, writing to the 
Chemical News, expresses surprise at the absence from the late evidence 
taken at Barnsley of all mention of the power which quick or slaked 
lime possesses of absorbing from the atmosphere, and thus rendering 
harmless, the carbonic acid (after or choke damp), which is produced in 
such abundance by gas explosions, and which acts so deleteriously on 
human life ; and he recalls attention to Professor Graham’s mixture of 
slaked lime and Glauber’s salt, to be put in a cloth over the nostrils, as 
a medium through which foul air may be breathed without any bad 
effect.—In connection with this subject, it should be borne in mind, 
that while we sympathise so strongly with the sufferers from colliery 
explosions, we pass unheeded the far greater losses of life that occur in 
mines from other sources. It appears from an official report on fatal 
accidents in our coal mines in 1864, that, whereas 101 deaths were due 
to fire-damp explosions, 862 were caused by other accidents—viz., by 
falls of roof and coal, 438 ; deaths in shafts, 212 ; miscellaneous, under- 
ground, 139; at surface, 73. Referring to these statistics, the Atheneum 
says: “ An explosion destroys many men, and this reaching the public 
ear, the public heart is stirred, the best feelings of human nature: are 
awakened, and speedily a fund is raised for the bereaved. But while 
those who were dependent on the ror hard-handed men are relieved, 
the widows and children of the 862 strong arms which gave them bread 
are scarcely thought of. Surely this should not be; and remembering 
that a tax of but one halfpenny upon each ton of coal raised would pro- 
duce annually more than 200,000/—a sum which would relieve every 
widow, educate every orphan, and almost restore every damaged 
colliery to good workable condition—is it not a sad reflection on our 
civilization that some such permanent provision should not be made?” 
Then, again, who ever hears of the deaths of workers in the metal- 
mines? A far greater number of men perish at an early age from 
working in our metalliferous lodes than are killed by accidents in our 
coal-beds.—M. Kessler, who some years ago introduced the method of 
engraving on glass by means of hydrofluoric acid, has succeeded in com- 
posing, with fluorhydrate of ammonia and hydrochloric acid, an ink 
with which, with any pen, ineffaceable characters can be traced on glass. 


Photography.—M. Ferrie: claims priority of invention of the method 
of taking panoramic views suggested by M. Rollin, and noticed in our 
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last number. The claim is a just one, for his scheme was duly recorded 
in the Bulletin of the French Photographic Society for May, 1866. 
M. Baldus presented to this society, on February 2, a number of proofs 
taken from ancient engravings and from nature, and printed by a helio- 
graphic engraving process, which he did not describe, “ for this principal 
reason, that it is so simple that one would scarcely believe it.” It is 
said that these proofs leave the phototypes of Messrs. Woodbury, Swan, 
and others, far behind them. From what we know of Mr. Woodbury’s 
results—one is before us as we write—we should say this is asserting a 
great deal, may we say, too much? It is also said that the proofs are 
only comparable to the heliographic engravings of M. Garnier: from 
what we have seen of these, we should say this is saying but little— 
Photography is to be made available for identifying holders of season 
tickets for admission to the Paris Exhibition. Under ordinary circum- 
stances the signature of the holder would have to be given whenever 
demanded ; but if two photographs of the owner be sent to the authori- 
ties, one will be affixed to the ticket, and he will be exempt from verifi- 
cation by signature. Some years ago the writer attached his photograph 
to his passport while on the Continent, and it avoided delay and trouble 
on several occasions.—The Parisian Gas Company have decided to manu- 
facture alkaline sulphocyanides on a large scale, for the benefit of photo- 
graphers who use this chemical as a fixing agent ; the price fixed for it is 
three francs the kilogramme (32°15 ounces).—By a recent legal decision 
it has been declared that the photographing of copyright engravings for 
the purpose of sale is a punishable piracy. The practice has been 
most extensiyely carried on of late ; but it is to be feared that it will not 
be stopped by this verdict. If the pirates were men of any substance, 
there would be hope of the holders of copyrights gaining redress if their 
rights were violated ; but there are few or no cases in which the depre- 
dators are not men of straw. 


Electricity and Magnetism.—The Parisians are every day becoming 
more accustomed to the use of the electric light. The lake of the Bois 
de Boulogne, on the occasion of a skating-ball during the late frost, was 
lit up @ giorno by fifteen electric burners, with splendid effect. The 
success of the experiment determined the Emperor to make trial of -it 
again for illuminating the courts of the Tuilleries and the Carrousel ; the 
success was perfect: the continuity and fixity of the light were truly 
astonishing. At the instigation of the Prince Napoleon and the com- 
mander of his pleasure yacht, it is to be tried on ship-board. We 
believe that the most perfect electric light-generating machine is that of 
Mr. Wild, of Manchester, described some months ago before the Royal 
Society ; this has hardly had time to work itself into knowledge and 
use; but so far as it has been tried it gives hope that we may soon 
be as well or better off for electric light than our neighbours.—Paper 
lightning protectors for telegraphic lines are attracting attention. They 
are made of two smooth brass plates about two inches square, placed 
one above another, and separated by a sheet of paper. One of the 
plates is in connection with the line, and the other with the earth: As 
soon as a strong tension, such as a lightning stroke would give, occurs, 
sparks pass from one plate to the other, perforating the paper, and the 
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electricity finds an easy way to earth.— An American telegraph company 
puts forth a pretentious programme for a scheme “connecting all the 
principal seaports of the Chinese empire with the Collins line across 
Behring’s Straits, with San Fernando and New York, and the Russian 
government line to St. Petersburg, and with London, Paris, and the principal 
cities of Europe.” It is stated that only 850 miles of wire are required 
to connect New York and Pekin.—An Italian engineer, M. Vescovali, 
has been making experiments in France with a view to increasing 
the adhesion of the wheels of locomotives to the rails by means of 
electro-magnetism. ‘The necessary adhesion has hitherto been secured 
by weighting the engine, a plan that it is desirable to supersede ; whether 
magnetism will supersede it remains to be proved by the results of these 
experiments.—At the annual meeting of the Maritime Insurance Com- 
pany, attention was called to the frequent losses of iron ships, and one 
of the principal causes of loss was held to be the neglect or ignorance 
of masters in the matter of compass deviation in such vessels. There 
can be little doubt that sufficient attention is not paid to the education 
of seamen in this important branch of knowledge. A great deal has 
been done by men of science, but their labours have not been dissemi- 
nated through the proper channels to reach the practical men for whose 
ultimate benefit they were intended. More than one proposal (the first 
so far back as 1839) has been urged upon the government for the estab- 
lishment of a department of the Board of Trade for superintendence of 
the compasses of the royal and mercantile marine ; but no action has 
ever been taken.—A discovery by Mr. Siemens demonstrates in a 
striking manner the convertibility of dynamic into electric force. A bar 
of soft iron enveloped in the direction of its length with copper wire, if 
inoculated in the slightest degree with magnetism, and then made to 
rotate rapidly, generates electricity to such a degree that wire is melted 
by the current, and effects are produced which have hitherto required 
the aid of an electro-magnet. Mr. Siemens’ results, together with 
some similar experiments by Prof. Wheatstone, have been communicated 
to the Royal Society.—Another instance of a like conversion of forces 
is mentioned in the Buiider. A small foot bridge, made of iron wires, 
crossed a stream which had become frozen; as the frost gave way 
the ice broke up, and the masses drifted against the bridge, which they 
at length forced their way past. As each length of wire broke, a vivid 
flash of light was seen; doubtless the wire was strongly charged with 
electricity, developed by the friction of the masses of ice, which found 
its escape when the wire parted. , 


Miscellaneous.—Among the peculiar applications of machinery we read 
of a circular saw for the amputation of limbs. This is not such a bar- 
barous implement as it would seem at the first idea. The advantages 
of a continuous or circular over a reciprocating movement are so obvious 
that there can be little doubt that whether applied to splitting a plank 
or severing a thigh bone, the circular saw is the best tool. It will do its 
work almost instantly, more cleanly, and without the jarring that a hand 
saw produces.—The proposal for a railway under the English channel 
again comes before the public in the form of a second edition of a 
descriptive pamphlet, by Mr. Chalmers, which first appeared some years 
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ago. Mr. Chalmers proposes to use two lines of railway, each contained 
in a strong iron tube, as thick as the “Warrior’s” skin, cased with timber 
and lined with brick, reaching from shore to shore on the bottom of the 
channel. ‘The line to be ventilated by three shafts, one in mid-channel, 
and one at each end.—The official report on the progress of the Mont 
Cenis Tunnel states, that on the 31st of December last 3,940 métres 
were completed on the Bardonneche side, and 2,434 métres on that of 
Modena ; that 1,025 métres were completed in 1866, and that 5,849 
remain to be completed. 
. J. CARPENTER. 
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RESPECTING the descendants of Archbishop Cranmer, a correspondent supplies the 
Guardian with the following information:—‘‘The present legal representative of the 
Archbishop is William Simpson, Esq., of Mitcham, Surrey. The advowson of the 
vicarage, the rectory, and a good deal of property at Mitcham, has been in the family 
of Cranmer for many generations. Mr. Simpson inherited it as heir-at-law of his 
maternal uncle, the last vicar of Mitcham who bore the name of Cranmer, and who 
died about thirty or thirty-five years ago. The history of the present representatives 
of the great Archbishop is very sad. Mr. Simpson was a B.A. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He seceded from the Church of England and joined the Church of 
Rome about 1843. His brother Richard, who was of Oriel College, Oxford, who 
got a second class in Lit. Hum. 1842 or 1843, and who became vicar of Mitcham in 
1844 or 1845, followed in his steps and joined the Church of Rome about 1849. His 
wife, the only surviving daughter of the Rev. Mr. Cranmer, seceded with her husband. 
They are now living in Victoria-road, Clapham. ‘The third brother, Robert, was an 
undergraduate of St. John’s College, Oxford, when about 1845 he became a Romanist. 
He is now a Roman Catholic priest. The only other member of the family, Miss 
Emily Simpson, is also a Romanist. I believe there are no other representatives or 
descendants of Archbishop Cranmer. I am not certain whether Mr. Simpson has any 
children; Mr. R. Simpson certainly has not. It would be well that the Surrey 
Archzeological Society should publish and preserve the pedigree of Cranmer before the 
family becomes extinct.” 


BisHop IRoNsIDE’s ToMB.—The recent removal of the first church closed under 
the Bishop of London’s Union of Benefices Act, that of St. Mary Somerset, Thames- 
street, has made it necessary to provide for the re-interment of the remains of a Bishop 
who occupied no unimportant position in the history of his time. Gilbert Ironside, ~ 
D.D., Warden of Wadham College, Oxford, was Vice-Chancellor of the University in 
1687, when James II. seized upon the venerable foundation of Magdalen College, and 
sent his Commissioners to Oxford to expel the Fellows. The Vice-Chancellor, whose 
replies to the king are still preserved in MS. at Oxford, while preserving towards his 
sovereign a perfectly respectful and courteous tone, showed a firm and resolute spirit 
in the defence of the rights of Oxford. With the Royal Commissioners, however, Dr. 
Tronside was not disposed to stand on any ceremony. They invited him to dine with 
them on the day of the Magdalen expulsion. His refusal is graphically described by 
Lord Macaulay :—‘‘I am not,” he said, ‘‘of Colonel Kerke’s mind. I cannot eat my 
meals with appetite under a gallows.” The brave old Warden of Wadham was not 
left to ‘‘eat his meals” much longer in his beautiful College Hall. William IIL., 
almost immediately after his accession, made him Bishop of Bristol, whence he was 
translated to Hereford, and, dying in 1701 at the London residence of the Bishops of 
Hereford, in the parish of St. Mary Somerset, was buried in that church, where a 
grave-stone in perfect preservation marks his resting-place. It is understood that the 
Warden and Fellows of Wadham have expressed to the rector and churchwardens of 
the parish their wish that the remains of Bishop Ironside may, if possible, be intrusted 
to them for re-interment in the chapel of the College over which he presided during 
twenty-five eventful years. 
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MONTHLY GAZETTE, OBITUARY, &c. 





MONTHLY CALENDAR. 
Jan, 23.—Inauguration of the statue, by Noble, to the late Prince Consort, 


at Manchester. 


Jan. 28.—A Reform demonstration took place in Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
The procession was joined by 20,000 persons, and comprised the pitmen from 


twen 


collieries, arfd workmen belonging to. thirty-five other trades and 


societies, besides members of the Northern Reform League. 
Jan. 31.—Uncovering of the four lions, executed by Sir Edwin Landseer 


for the base of the Nelson Monument, Trafalgar-square. 
commission from Government in 1859. 


He received the 


A destructive earthquake occurred at Cephalonia. 

Feb. 2.—Consecration of three colonial Bishops in Canterbury Cathedral ; 
namely, Dr. R. Milman to' the bishopric of Calcutta, Dr. W. C. Sawyer to 
that of Grafton and Armadale, and Dr. 0. R. Alford to the see of Victoria, 


Hongkong. 


Feb. 5.—Her Majesty the Queen opened, in person, the second session of 
her seventh Parliament, and the thirtieth of her reign. The Lord Chancellor 
read the Speech, which ran as follows :— 


THE QUEEN’s SPEECH. 


“My Lorps anD GENTLEMEN, 


“Tn again recurring to your advice and 
assistance, I am happy to inform you that 
my relations with foreign Powers are on 
a friendly and satisfactory footing. 

“TI hope that the termination of the 
war in which Prussia, Austria, and Italy 
have been engaged may lead to the esta- 
blishment of a durable peace in Europe. 

“T have suggested to the Government 
of the United States a mode by which 
questions pending between the two coun- 
tries, arising out of the civil war, may 
receive an amicable solution, and which, 
if met, as I trust it will be, in a corre- 
sponding spirit, will remove all grounds of 


possible misunderstanding, and promote. 


relations of cordial friendship. 

“The war between Spain and the Re- 
publics of Chili and Peru still continues, 
the good offices of my government, in 
conjunction with that of the Emperor of 
the French, having failed to effect a re- 
conciliation. If either by agreement be- 
tween the parties themselves, or by the 
mediation of any other friendly Power, 
peace shall be restored, the object which 
I have had in view will be equally at- 
tained. 

“Discontent, prevailing in some pro- 
vinces of the Turkish Empire, has broken 
out in actual insurrection in Crete. In 
common with my allies, the Emperor of 


the French and the Emperor of Russia, I 
have abstained from any active interfe- 
rence in these internal disturbances, but 
our joint efforts have been directed to 
bringing about improved relations be- 
tween the Porte and its Christian sub- 
jects, not inconsistent with the Sovereign 
rights of the Sultan. 

‘“‘The protracted negotiations which 
arose out of the acceptance by Prince 
Charles of Hohenzollern of the Govern- 
ment of the Danubian Principalities, 
have been happily terminated by an 
arrangement to which the Porte has given 
its ready adhesion, and which has been 
sanetioned by the concurrence of all the- 
Powers, signitaries of the Treaty of 1856. 

* Resolutions in favour of a more inti- 
mate union of the provinces of Canada, 
Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, have 
been passed by their several Legislatures, 
and delegates duly authorized, and repre- 
senting all classes of colonial party and 
opinion, have concurred in the conditions 
upon which such an union may be best 
effected. In accordance with their wishes, 
a Bill will be submitted to you which, by 
the consolidation of colonial interest and 
resources, will give strength to the several 
provinces, as members of the same empire 
and animated by feelings of loyalty to the 
same Sovereign. 

“T have heard with deep sorrow that 
the calamity of famine has pressed heavily 
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on my subjects in some parts of India. 
Instructions were issued to my Govern- 
ment in that country to make the utmost 
exertions to mitigate the distress which 
prevailed during the autumn of last year. 
The blessing of an abundant harvest has 
since that time materially improved the 
condition of the suffering districts. 

“The persevering efforts and unscru- 
pulous assertions of treasonable conspira- 
tors abroad have, during the last autumn, 
excited the Hopes of some disaffected per- 
sons in Ireland, and the apprehensions of 
the loyal population; but the firm, yet 
temperate exercise of the powers intrusted 
to the Executive, and the hostility mani- 
fested against the conspiracy by men of 
all classes and creeds, have greatly tended 
to restore public confidence, and have 
rendered hopeless any attempt to disturb 
the general tranquillity. I trust that you 
may be consequently enabled to dispense 
with the continuance of any exceptional 
legislation for that part of my dominions. 

“TI acknowledge, with deep thankful- 
ness to Almighty God, the great decrease 
which has taken place in the cholera, and 
in the pestilence which has attacked our 
cattle; but the continued prevalence of 
the latter in some foreign countries, and 
its occasional reappearance in this, will 
still render necessary some special mea- 
sures of precaution ; and I trust that the 
visitation of the former will lead to in- 
creased attention to those sanitary mea- 
sures which experience has shown to be 
the best preventive. 

“ Estimating as of the highest import- 
ance an adequate supply of pure and 
wholesome water, I have directed the 
issue of a Commission to inquire into the 
best means of permanently securing such 
a supply for the metropolis, and for the 
principal towns in densely-peopled dis- 
tricts of the kingdom. 


“GENTLEMEN OF THE HOUSE OF 
Commons, 


“T have directed the Estimates for the 
ensuing year to be laid before you. They 
have been prepared with a due regard to 
economy, and to the requirements of the 
public service. 

“You will, I am assured, give your 
ready assent to a moderate expenditure 
calculated to improve the condition of 
my soldiers, and to lay the foundation of 
an efficient army of reserve. 


*‘My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN, 


“ Your attention will again be called to 
the state of the representation of the 
people in Parliament, and I trust that 
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your deliberations, conducted in a spirit 
of moderation and mutual forbearance, 
may lead to the adoption of measures 
which, without unduly disturbing the 
balance of political power, shall freely 
extend the elective franchise. 

“The frequent occurrence of disagree- 
ments between employers of labour and 
their workmen, causing much private 
suffering and public loss, and occasionally 
leading, as is alleged, to acts of outrage 
and violence, has induced me to issue a 
commission to inquire into and report 
upon the organization of Trades’ Unions 
and other ass0ciations, whether of work- 
men or employers, with power, to ‘suggest 
any improvement of the law for their 
mutual benefit.’ Application will be made 
to you for Parliamentary powers, which 
will be necessary to make this inquiry 
effective. 

*‘T have directed bills to be laid before 
you for the extension of the beneficial 
provisions of the Factory Acts to other 
trades specially reported on by the royal 
commission on the employment of chil- 
dren, and for the better regulation, accord- 
ing to the principle of those Acts, of 
workshops where women and children are 
largely employed. 

“ The condition of the mercantile marine 
has attracted my serious attention. Com- 
plaints are made that the supply of seamen 
is deficient, and the provisions for their 
health and discipline on board ship are 
imperfect. Measures will be submitted 
to you with a view to increase the effi- 
ciency of this important service. 

“T have observed with satisfaction the 
relaxations recently introduced into the 
navigation laws of France. I have ex- 
pressed to the Emperor of the French my 
readiness to submit to Parliament a pro- 
posal for the extinction, on equitable 
terms, of the exemptions from local charges 
on shipping, which are still enjoyed by a 
limited number of individuals in British 
ports ; and His Imperial Majesty has, in 
anticipation of this step, already admitted 
British ships to the advantage of the new 
law. A bill upon this subject will forth- 
with be laid before you. 

“ A bill will also be submitted to you 
for making better provision for the 
arrangement of the affairs of railway com- 
panies which are unable to meet their 
engagements. 

“ Measures will be submitted to you for 
improving the management of sick and 
other poor in the metropolis, and fora 
re-distribution of some of the charges for 
relief therein. 

“Your attention will also be called to 
the amendment of the law of bankruptcy; 
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to the consolidation of the Courts of Pro- 
bate and Divorce and Admiralty; and to 
the means of disposing, with greater 
despatch and frequency, of the increasing 
business in the Superior Courts of Common 
Law and at the Assizes. 

“The relations between landlord and 
tenant in Ireland have engaged my anxious 
attention, and a bill will be laid before 
you which, without interfering with the 
rights of property, will offer direct en- 
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couragement to occupiers of land to im- 
prove their holdings, and provide a simple 
mode of obtaining compensation for per- 
manent improvements. 

“T commend to your careful considera- 
tion these and other measures which will 
be brought before you; and I pray that 
your labours may, under the blessing of 
Providence, conduce to the prosperity of 
the country and the happiness of my 
people.” 


Feb. 11.—In the House of Commons, Mr. Disraeli proposed certain resolu- 
tions on Parliamentary Reform. The demonstration of the Reform League 
on the same afternoon was not an imposing one. Some thousands of persons 
walked peaceably from 'Trafalgar-square to the Agricultural Hall, Islington, 
where they listened to a number of discourses from minor orators. 

Feb, 11-12.—Considerable alarm and excitement at Chester, consequent on 
the arrival of some 1400 strangers in the city, supposed to be Fenians, and 
whose object was presumed to be an attack on Chester Castle, which con- 
tained at the time 9000 stand of arms, 4000 swords, and 900,000 rounds of 
ammunition, in addition to powder in bulk, besides some arms of the militia 
and yolunteers. Several special constables were sworn in, and a telegraphic 
message haying been sent to the Home Secretary for assistance, a detach- 
ment of the Scots Fusilier Guards was sent down without delay. The 
would-be insurgents, however, retired next day, and order was restored. 

Feb, 12.—The Convocation of the Province of Canterbury commenced its 
session in the Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster. 

Col. Nelson and Lieut. Brand appeared at Bow-street Police Court, and 
further proceedings were taken in the prosecution for murder, with reference 
to the Jamaica outrages, at the close of which they were again remanded. 
= solicitors for the defence are employed by the Admiralty and the War- 
office. 

Feb. 13.—Great consternation prevailed in the county of Kerry, consequent 
on a Fenian outbreak in the neighbourhood of Killarney. Between Mallow, 
Valentia, and Killarney the telegraph wires were cut, but immediately 
repaired, and the line patrolled for the purpose of protecting it. On the road 
to Killarney, the coastguard station at Cahirciveen was attacked by the in- 
surgents, and a mounted policeman was also wounded and disarmed. A 
large number of troops was immediately despatched to Killarney from Cork, 

ee, and the Curragh, to render assistance, if necessary. 

Feb. 14.—The French Legislature opened, with a speech from the throne, 
by the Emperor in person. 

Feb. 20.—The Princess of Wales safely delivered of a princess at Marl- 
borough House. 

Feb, 22.—At a secret consistory held at Rome, the Pope, after announcing 
his intention to canonize Brother Leonardo, of Porto Maurizio, delivered a 
short allocution, in which he adverted to his letter to King Victor Emmanuel 
in 1865, written with the object of providing for the vacant bishoprics, and 
declared that the negotiations for that purpose, which have now been 
resumed, were not broken off through the fault of the Holy See. 

Feb, 23.—Col. Nelson and Lieut. Brand brought up for final examination 
at Bow-street, and committed for trial at the Central Criminal Court. 

Feb, 24.—The first session of the North German Parliament opened at 
Berlin by the King of Prussia in person. 

Feb, 25.—Mr. Disraeli explained the Government Reform Bill. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





From the London Gazette. 


Civin, Naval, AND MILITARy. 


Feb. 1. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt and Wm. 
Bowyer Smijth, esqs., to be Second Secre- 
taries in H.M.’s Diplomatic Service. 

Alexander Campbell Lowe, esq., to be a 
Non-Elective Member of the Legislative 
Council of the Turks and Caicos Islands. 

G. W. Southern, esq., to be an Inspector 
of Coal Mines and Iron Stone Mines. 

64th Regt.—Major-Gen. Henry Keane 
Bloomfield to be Colonel, vice Gen. Sir 
J. Freeth, K.C.B., dec. 

Feb. 5. Sir James Emerson Tennent, 
knt., to be a Baronet of the United 
Kingdom. 

The Rev. Charles Richard Alford, M.A., 
to be Bishop of Victoria, Hongkong. 

The settlements of Prince of Wales 
Island, Malacca, and Singapore, to be 
erected into one Government, and called 
the “Straits Settlements.” 

Col. Harry St. George Ord, R.E., C.B., 
to be Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
of the Straits Settlements. 

Capt. A. E. A. Ellis, Grenadier Guards, 
to be an Equerry to H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales; the Hon. A. Temple FitzMaurice 
to be a Groom of the Bedchamber to his 
Royal Highness, vice the Hon. R. H. 
Meade (now an extra Groom of the Bed- 
chamber to his Royal Highness) ; the Rev. 
William Lake Onslow, M.A., Rector of 
Sandringham, to be a Chaplain to his 
Royal Highness. 

feb. 8. Richard Malins, esq., Q.C., 
Knighted. 

Col. H. Marion Durand, C.B., and 
William Muir, esq., B.C.S., to be Knights 
Commanders of the Star of India. 

Francis Trevelyan Buckland, esq., to be 


an Inspector of Fisheries, vice Frederick 
Eden, esq., resigned. 

Feb. 12. Frederic Hamilton, esq., to be 
Chargé d’ Affaires and Consul-General to 
to Republic of the Equator. 

Feb. 15. The Duke of Rutland and the 
Duke of Richmond to be Knights of the 
Garter. 

David P. Chalmers, esq., to be a Magi- 
strate for H.M.’s Settlement on the River 
Gambia, W. Africa. 

Feb, 22. The Right Hon. Duncan 
MeNeill, to: be Baron Colonsay, and the 
Rt. Hon. Sir Hugh McCalmont Cairns, 
Knt., to be Baron Cairns, in the Peerage 
of the United Kingdom. 

Robert William Keate, esq., to be 
Lieut.-Governor of Natal. 

William Henry Gosling, esq., to be a 
member of the Council of the Bermudas 
or Somers Islands, 

MEMBERS RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT. 

February. 

Armagh.—J. Vance, esq., vice 8. B. 
Miller, esq. (now a Judge of the Court 
of Bankruptcy, Ireland). 

Andover. —Sir J. B. Karslake, knt., 
Solicitor-General, vice W. H. Humphery, 
esq., Ch. Hds. 

Dublin University.—H. E. Chatterton, 
esq., Solicitor-General for Ireland, vice the 
Right Hon. J. E. Walsh (now Master of 
the Rolls in Ireland). 

Northamptonshire, N.—S. G. Stopford, 
esq., vice Lord Burghley (now Marquis of 
Exeter). 

Colchester.—E. K. Karslake, esq., vice 
T. J. Miller, esq., Ch. Hds. 

Suffolk.—F. 8. Corrance, esq., vice Sir 
E. C. Kerrison, Bt., Ch. Hds. 





HIGH SHERIFFS FOR 1867. 
ENGLAND. 


Bedfordshire, —William Cooper Cooper, 
of Toddington, Esq. 

Berkshire.—Thomas Hargreaves, of Ar- 
borfield-hall, Esq. 

Bucks.—Richard Hy. Richard Howard- 
Vyse, of Stoke-place, Esq. 

Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire.— 
Stanlake Ricketts Batson, of Horseheath, 
Esq. 


Cheshire.—Thomas Henry Lyon, of Ap- 
pleton-hall, near Warrington, Esq. 

Cornwall.—Thomas Simon Bolitho, of 
Penalvarne, Esq. 

Cumberland.—William Edward James, 
of Barrock-park, Esq. 

Derbyshire.—Edward Sacheverell Chan- 
dos-Pole, of Radborne, Esq. 

Devonshire.—John Quicke, of Newton- 
house, Esq. 
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Dorsetshire. —John Hales Calcraft, of 
Rempstone-hall, Esq. 

Durham.—William Scurfield Grey, of 
Norton, Esq. 

£ssex.— Richard Baker Wingfield-Baker, 
of Orsett-hall, Esq. 

Gloucestershire, —Edward Sampson, of 
Hembury, near Bristol, Esq. 

Herefordshire. — Thomas Reavely, of 
Kinnersley-castle, near Kington, Esq. 

Hertfordshire.—Charles Booth, of Stan- 
stead Abbotts, Esq 

Kent. William: Moore, of Wierton, Esq. 

Lancashire. — Thomas Dicconson, of 
Wrightington Hall, Esq. 

Leicestershire. above Finch Dawson, 
of Launde Abbey, Esq. 

Lincolnshire.—Sir Hy. Hickman Bacon, 
of Thonock, Bart. 

Monmouthshire.— George Relph Green- 
how-Relph, of Beech-hill, Esq. 

Norfo ik. ~Albemarle Chess of Wood- 
bastwick, Esq. 

age yaar "a Somerset 
Rose, of Cransley, Es 

Northumberland. — = on Culley, of 
Fowberry Tower, Esq. 

Nottinghamshire.—Sir John Sutton, of 
Norwood-park, Bart. 
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Oxfordshire.—Alexander William Hall, 
of Dunstew, Esq. 

Rutland.—Edward Nathaniel Conant, of 
Lyndon, Esq. 

' Shropshire. — Sir Charles Frederick 
Smythe, of Acton Burnell, Bart. 

Somersetshire.—Richard Thomas Combe, 
of Earns-hill, Esq. 

County of Southampton.—William Hans 
Sloane Stanley, of Paultons, near Romsey, 
Esq. 

Sta ffordshire—Henry Charles Vernon, 
of Hilton-park, Esq. 

Suffolk.—Robert John Pettiward, of 
Great Finborough-hall, Esq. 

Surrey.— William Gilpin, of Palewell- 
lodge, East Sheen, Esq. 

Sussex.—Colonel Francis Vernon-Har- 
court, of Buxted. 

Warwickshire—Evelyn Philip Shirley, 
of Eatington-park, Esq. 

Westmoreland. id Rigg, of Cross- 
rigg-hall, Moreland, Esq. 

Wiltshire—Henry Calley, of Burderop- 
park, Esq. 

Worcestershire.—Richard William John- 
son, of Bricklehampton-hall, Esq. 

Yorkshire-—William Henry Harrison- 
Broadley, of Welton, Esq. 


WALES. 


Anglesey.— William James Griffith, of 
Bodowyr Isaf, Esq. 

Breconshire. —J an Williams Morgan, of 
Bolgoed-house, Esq. 

Cardiganshive.—John Loxdale, of Castle- 
hill, near Aberystwith, Esq. 

Carmarthenshire.—John Lennox Grif- 
fiths Poyer Lewis, of Henllan, Esq. 

Carnarvonshire.--Abram Jones 
liams, of Gelliwig, Esq. 

Denbighshire.—Philip Henry Chambres, 
of Llysmeirchion, Esq. 


Wil- 


Flintshire—Thomas Hanmer Wynne, 
of Nerquis-hall, Esq. 

Glamorganshire.—Thomas Penrice, of 
Kilvrough-house, near Swansea, Esq. 

Merionethshire.—William Watkin Ed- 
ward Wynne, of Peniarth, Esq. 

Montgomeryshire. —Major Joseph Da- 
vies, of Brynglas. 

Pembrokeshire.—Mark Anthony Sauriu, 
of Orielton, Esq. 

Radnorshire.—Charles Marsh Vialls, of 
Hendry, Esq. 





BIRTHS. 


Feb. 20. At Marlborough House, H.R.H. 
the Princess of Wales, of a princess, 


Dec. 8, 1866. At Peshawur, the wife 
of Major C. M. Young, R.A., a son. 

Dec. 18. At Malacca, the wife of Maj jor 
James Burn, Resident Councillor of 
Malacca, a son. 

Dec. 19. At Augur, Central India, the 
wife of Major J. Forbes Robertson, Bom- 
bay Staff Corps, a dau. 

Dec. 27. At Almorah, India, the wife of 
Capt. G. W. Cockburn, 42nd Royal High- 
landers, a son. 

Dec. 29. At Kurrachee, Scinde, the 
wife of Major Bonus, R.E, a son. 


Jan. 1., 1857. At Lucknow, the wife of 
Lieut. Fendall Currie, Under Secretary to 
the Government of Oudh, a son. ° 

Jan. 8. At Madras, the wife of Brevet- 
Major N. D. Prendergast, V.C., R.E., a 
dau. 

Jan, 11. At Milford, Surrey, the wife 
of Col. Elrington, a dau. 

Jan. 13, At Little Ouseburn, York, the 
wife of Rev. E. H. Wathen Dickson, a 
dau. 

At Benares, the wife of Capt. Shipley, 
58th Regt., a son. 

At Dugshai, Punjab, the wife of Capt. 
Thackwell, 38th Regt., a dau. 

Jan. 14, At Stonebridge House, Gran- 
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tham, the wife of Capt. Parker, of The 
Abbey Park, Swineshead, a son. 

Jan. 15. At Kenilworth, the wife of 
Rev. H. D. Hill, M.A., a dau. 

At Pyrford, Surrey, the wife of Rev. 
T. M. Ridsdale, a dau. 

Jan. 17. At Scotscraig, Mrs. Maitland- 
Dougall, a son. 

Jan. 18. At Redhill, the wife of Rev. 
A. B. Alexander, a dau. 

At Kirkby Overblow, Yorkshire, the 
wife of Rev. J. H. Copleston, a dau. 

At 28, Oxford-terrace, Hyde-park, the 
wife of C. G. Herring, esq., a son. 

At Great Smeaton, the wife of Rev. 8S. 
T. Mosse, a dau. 

At Willesborough, Kent, the wife of 
Rev. S. F. Russell, a dau. 

Jan. 19. At Upminster, the wife of 
Rev. J. W. Bennett, a son. 

At Batheaston, near Bath, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. England, a son. 

At 28, Queen’s-gate-terrace, Mrs. 
Forbes, of Newe, a son. 

At Whaddon, Cambs., the wife of Rev. 
J. Ormsby Powell, a dau. 

At The Savoy, Strand, the wife of Rev. 
C. Schoell, a dau. 

At Wootton, Lincolnshire, the wife of 
Rey. W. J. Wylie, a son. 

Jan. 20. At Blanerne, N.B., the wife of 
Rev. F. G. Sandys-Lumsdaine, a son. 

At Tring, Herts, the wife of Rev. H. 
G. Watson, a son. 

Jan. 21. At 99, Belgrave-road, the Hon. 
Mrs. L. Agra-Ellis, a dau. 

At Mentone, France, the wife of Rev. 
R. H. Wingfield Digby, a son. 

At Ness Strange, Salop, the wife of 
Col. Edwards, a dau. 

At Corse, Aberdeenshire, the wife of 
J. O. Forbes, esq., a son. 

At Chalvington, Sussex, the wife of 
Rey. Trayton Fuller, a son. 

At Chetwynd, the wife of Rev. F. C. 
Young, a son. 

Jan, 22. At the Priory, St. Bees, Cum- 
berland, the wife of Rev. E. H. Knowles, 
of Kenilworth, a dau. 

At Toddington Park, Beds, the wife of 
Capt. F. Morgan, a dau. 

At West Lodge, Clapham-common, the 
wife of C. Sumner, esq., Judge of County 
Courts, Gloucestershire, a dau. 

The wife of Rev. Richard White, rector 
of Litlington, Sussex, a dau. 

Jan, 23. At Petersfield, Hants, the wife 
of Col. John Butler, a dau. 

At 5, Courtenay-place, Teignmouth, the 
rieng of Charles Saunders Wheeley, esq., a 
aan, 

At Eastbourne, Sussex, the wife of Rev. 
H. R. Whelpton, M.A., a dau. 

Jan, 24. Lady Swinburne, a son. 


Births. 
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At Fontmell, Dorset, the wife of Rev. 
T. Davidson, a son. 

At Pembroke, the wife of Commander 
Frederick Harvey, R.N., a dau. 

At Walton-on-the-Naze, the wife of 
Major F, W. Kirby, a dau. 

At Linton House, Aberdeenshire, the 
wife of R.. Macneil, esq., a son. 

At Mere, Wilts, the wife of Rev. C. H. 
Townsend, a son, 

Jan. 25. At Bradford, near Taunton, 
the wife of Rev. H. J. Adair, a dau. 

At King’s Castle, Ardglass, co. Down, 
the wife of G. R. Beauclere, esq., a dau. 

At 25, Ashley-place, the wife of J. 
Bonham Carter, esq., M.P., a dau. 

At Glasgow, the wife of J. A. Campbell, 
esq., younger, of Stracathro, a dau. 

Jan. 26. At Kinburn House, St. 
Andrew’s, the wife of Major R. T. 
Boothby, a dau. 

At Cliftonville, Brighton, the wife of 
Rev. F. Carroll, vicar of Tallington, a son. 

At Southsea, the wife of Dr. F. W. 
Innes, C.B., Deputy Inspector-General of 
Hospitals, a dau. 

At Thatcham, Berks, the wife of Rev. 
H. Martin, a dau. 

At the College, Epsom, the wife of Rev. 
R. Thornton, D.D., Head Master, a son. 

Jan. 27. The wife of Rev. Thomas 
Andrew, of Thriplow, Cambridgeshire, a 
son. 

At Worth, Sussex, the wife of Rev. 
G. Wilson Banks, a dau. 

At Twyford, Berks, the wife of Rev. L. 
B. Beatson, a dau. 

At 26, Wilton-place, the wife of Major 
Francis Brown, a son. 

At Coddington, Notts, the wife of Rev. 
J. M. Dolphin, a dau. 

At 36, Upper Grosvenor-street, the wife 
of A. Grant-Thorold, esq., of Weelsby, a 
dau. 

At Ebley, Gloucestershire, the wife of 
Rev. A. Shaw Page, a dau. 

At 15, Somerset-street, Portman-square, 
the wife of Rev. H. G. Rolt, a dau. 

Jan. 28. At Great Malvern, Worces- 
tershire, Lady Lambert, a son. 

At Iwerne Minster, the wife of Rev. 
John Acton, a son. 

At 13, Hertford-street, the Hon. Mrs. 
Thomas Bruce, a dau. 

At Credenhill, near Hereford, the wife 
of Rev. C. H. Bulmer, a son. 

At Restoration House, Rochester, the 
wife of Rev. G. Chambers, a dau. 

At Corsham, Wilts, the wife of G. P. 
Fuller, esq., a dau. 

At Chelmsford, the wife of Rev. T. 
Hooke, a dau. 

Jan. 29. At Tenby, the wife of Capt. 
E. M. Beadon, 85th Regt., a son. 
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At Allerton Hall, Gledhow, Leeds, the 
wife of C. E. Bousfield, esq., a son. 

At Brinsley, Notts, the wife of Rev. 
E. Cayley, a dau. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of Capt. Ken- 
nedy, R.N., C.B., a son. 

At Cambridge Lodge, Upper Norwood, 
the wife of Rev. H. B. Wilder, a dau. 

Jan. 30. At Cranmer Hall, the wife of 
Sir Willoughby Jones, bart., a dau. 

The wife of L. J. Crossley, esq., of 
Willow Hall, near Halifax, a dau. 

*-At Warwick, the wife of Rev. 8. C. 
Hamerton, a son. 

At Tiddington, Oxon, the wife of Major 
Ruck-Keene, a son. 

At Denton House, Oxfordshire, the wife 
of Rev. W. Sneyd, a dau. 

At 19, Belgrave-square, the Lady Edwin 
Hill Trevor, a dau. 

Jan. 31. At Feltham, Middlesex, the 
wife of Major C. W. Aylmer, late 66th 
Regt., a dau. 

At Dabton, N.B.,the wife of J. Gilchrist 
Clark, esq., of Speddoch, a dau. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, the wife of Rev. 
Dr. Cleave, a son. 

At Moor Court, Kington, the wife of 
Rev. James Davies, a son. 

At 38, Cornwall-road, Bayswater, the 
wife of John 8. B. de Courcy, esq., a dau. 

At Britwell, Oxon, the wife of Rev. J. T. 
Johnson, a dau. 

At Assington, the wife of Rev. H. Lan- 
don Maud, a son. 

Feb. 1. At 12, Hyde-park-place, the 
wife of Rev. G. Moseley Gay, M.A., a 


son. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of J. Murray, 
esq., of Murraythwait, a dau. 

At Highstead, Torquay, the wife of 
Rev. Lancelot Sanderson, a son. 

At Honiton, Devon, the wife of Major 
Warry, late 34th Regt., a son. 

At Plumbland, Cumberland, the wife 
of Rev. S. W. Watson, a dau. 

At Lincluden House, Dumfries, N.B., 
the wife of Major Young, late 37th Regt., 
a dau. 

Feb. 2. At Dublin, the Hon. Mrs. 
Handcock, a dau. 

At Cannes, the wife of Col. Munro 
Ferguson, a son. 

At Bayswater, the wife of Major Erskine 
Grant Langmore, a dau. 

At Levinge Lodge, Richmond, Mrs. 
Levinge-Swift, wife of Her Majesty’s 
Consul at Barcelona, a dau. 

Feb. 3. The Countess of Stradbroke, 
a dau. 

At 8, Chesterfield-street, Mayfair, the 
Marchioness of Queensberry, a son. 

At Lancaster, the wife of the Rev.Colin 
Campbell, M.A., a son. 
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At Fort Brockhurst, Gosport, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Connell, R.A., a son. 

At 30, Pembridge-square, W., the wife 
of H. Gordon-Wolrige, esq., a dau. 

At Cliftonville, Brighton, the wife of 
Major C. C. Mason, Madras Army, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. Chester Master, 
vicar of Preston, Cirencester, a son. 

At Ryde, the wife of Rev. H. A. Olivier, 
a dau. 

At West Felton, Shropshire, the wife 
of Rev. J. Tomlinson, a dau. 

Feb. 4. At Chelmondiston, Ipswich, 
the wife of Rev. T. G. Beaumont, a son. 

At Ipswich, the wife of J. P. Cobbold, 
esq., a dau. 

At Stainton-le-Vale, Lincolnshire, the 
wife of Rev. F. H. Deane, B.D., a dau. 

At 54, Queen’s-gate-terrace, W., the 
Hon. Mrs. Charles Du Cane, a dau. 

At Brighton, the wife of Col. C. Fan- 
shawe, RK, a son. 

At Weston-super-Mare, the wife of J. 
H. Smyth-Pigott, a dau. 

At Ealing, the wife of Rev. W. Afric 
Tanner, a son. 

Feb. 5. At 12, Sussex-terrace, Hyde- 
park, Lady Canning, the wife of Sir 
Samuel Canning, a dau. 

At Glentorr, near Bideford, the wife of 
Ernest Prideaux Brune, esq., a son. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of W. F. Carru- 
thers, esq., of Dormont, a son and heir, 

At St. Burian, Cornwall, the wife of 
Rev. T. B. Coulson, a dau. 

At Thorner, Leeds, the wife of Rev. 
C. Edwards, of Bradford, a dau. 

At Eastington, the wife of Rev. A. 
Kennion, a dau. 

At Netheravon House, Wilts, the wife 
of Rev. C. H. Raikes, a son. 

At Llanrhaiadr Hall, near Denbigh, the 
wife of Humphry Sandwith, C.B., a dau. 

At Chesham, Bucks, the wife of Capt. 
Charles J. Tyler, R.A., a son. 

‘eb. 6. At Lillybrook House, Charlton 
Kings, the wife of Major Cumming, a 
dau. 

At Dolben, St. Asaph, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. H. M. Jones, a son. 

Feb. 7 At Naseby Woolleys, North- 
amptonshire, the wife of G. Ashby Ashby, 
esq., a dau. 

At High-cross, Herts, the wife of Rev. 
J. T. Barker, a dau. 

At 5, Gordon-terrace, Kensington, the 
wife of Lieut.-Co]. P. H. K. Dewaal, a son. 

At Brighton, the wife of Rev. E. H. 


Higgs, a dau. 


At Warwick, the wife of Rev. J. Mon- 
tague, M.A., a dau. 

At Holly House, Plumstead-common, 
the wife of Capt. W. H. Noble, R.A., a 
son. 
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At the Royal Hospital, Dublin, the 
wife of E. Villiers, esq., A.D.C., a son. 

Feb. 9. At Stirling, N.B., the wife of 
Col. Bulwer, C.B., a son. 

At Worlingworth, the wife of Rev. F. 
French, M.A., a dau. . 

At Leverstock Green, the wife of Rev. 
R. Helme, a son. 

At Guernsey, the wife of Major De Vic 
Tupper, a son. 

Feb. 10. At the Dingle, Sydenham-hill, 
the wife of Major-Gen. John Clarke, a 


dau. 

Feb. 11. At Carbery Tower, the Lady 
Elphinstone, a dau. 

At Beckenham, Kent, the wife of B. P. 
Cator, esq., a son. 

Feb. 12. At Mentone, Lady Walpole, a 
dau. 

At Carlogie, Aberdeenshire, the wife of 
Admiral Farquhar, a son. 

At Hinxton, the wife of Rev. C. T. 
Forster, M.A., a son. 

At Belmore, Hants, the wife of Walter 
Long, esq., jun., a dan. 
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Feb. 13. At 15, Hyde-park-gardens, the _ 
wife of Rev. Tupper Carey, rector of Fifield 
Bavant, Wilts, a son. 

At Somersal Herbert, Derbyshire, the 
wife of Col. Fitz-Herbert, a dau. 

At Corfe Mullen, Wimborne, Dorset, the 
wife of Rev. R. W. Plumptree, a son. 

At Fyfield, Hants, the wife of Rev. 8. 
W. Steedman, a dau. 

Feb. 14. At 31, Eaton-place, the wife of 
M. Biddulph, esq., M.P., a dau. 

At 12, Portland-place, W., the wife of 
W. I. Blackburne-Maze, esq., a dau. 

At 33, Chester-square, Mrs. Ferguson, 
of Pitfour, a dau. 

At Wooldringfold, Sussex, the wife of 
Major Margesson, a dau. 

feb. 15. At Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. Sidney Burrard, 
a son. 

At Brecknock-crescent, the wife of 
Monson Paul, esq., Vice-Consul for Russia 
at Sydney, N.S.W., a dau. 

At Penstowe, Cornwall, Mrs. Arthur C. 
Thynne, a son. 





MARRIAGES. 


Nov. 15, 1866. At Ootacamund, East 
Indies, Capt. T. H. Tod Chalon, 5th Madras 
L.C., eldest son of Major-General T. B. 
Chalon, to Ellen Maria Isabella, fifth dau. 
of Col. W. Pitt Macdonald. 

Nov. 26. At Henul, Taranaki, New 
Zealand, Major H. R. Russell, 57th Regt., 
youngest. son of the Rev. J. C. Russell, 
rector of St. Thomas-at-Cliffe, Lewes, to 
Mary, second dau. of the Rev. H. H. 
Brown, rector of Omata, N.Z., and for- 
merly vicar of Burton-Pedwardine, Lin- 
colnshire. 

Nov. 29. At Kandy, Richard Hawks- 
worth, youngest son of the late Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir E. Barnes, G.C.B., to Cecilia, 
widow of Thomas Freckleton, esq., and 
fifth dau. of the late E. 8S. Waring, esq., 
Civil Service. 

Dec. 19. At Darling Point, Sydney, 
Ernest de Satgé St. Jean, eldest son of 
the Vicomte de Satgé St. Jean, Baron de 
Thoren, &c., to Mary Ann Lucas, eldest 
dau. of the late Edwin Tooth, esq., of 
Sydney, and granddau. of Robert Tooth, 
esq., of Swift’s-park, Cranbrook, Kent. 

Dec. 20. At Kurrachee, East Indies, 
Charles Thornhill, Lieut. R.A., to Anna 
Maria, eldest dau. of S. C. Moore, esq., of 
Barne, co. Tipperary. 

Dec. 27. At Hongkong, Capt. Charles 
S. Perry, 9th Regt., son of the late Rev. 
G. Perry, vicar of Shudy Camps, Cam- 
bridgeshire, to Maria Marian, second dau. 


of the late 8. Firth, esq., of Sutton-at- 
Hone, Kent. 

Dec. 29. At Byculla, Bombay, Talbot 
Hamilton, esq., Public Works’ Depart- 
ment, second son of Lieut.-Col. Hamilton, 
late 19th Regt., to Annie Caroline, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. H. E. Cruttwell, 
M.A., and granddau. of the late Rev. 
Frodsham Hodson, D.D., Regius Professor 
of Divinity in Oxford University. 

Jan. 5, 1867. At the British Embassy, 
Paris, R. C. Leslie-French, esq., of Bally- 
hay, co. Monaghan, to Philippa Charlotte 
Mary, eldest dau. of the late Edward 
Kelso, esq., of Kelsoland’ and Horkesley 
Park, Essex. 

Jan. 8, At St. Andrew’s, N.B., Robert 
Chambers, esq., LL.D., to Mary Ann, 
widow of Robert Frith, esq. 

At Fermoy, Gustavus Wheatley Berry 
Collis, Lieut. 6th Regt. eldest surviving 
son of the late Lieu.-Col. Charles Collis, 
24th Regt., to Pauline Elizabeth Kathe- 
rine, only child of Capt. Edward Briscoe, 
of Fermoy. 

Jan. 10. At Ottawa, Canada West, the 
Rev. Henry James Petry, B.A., incumbent 
of Danville-cum-Tingwick, to Araminta, 
third dau. of the late Capt. Hill, 69th 
Regt. 

Jan. 14. At Potton, Beds, J. W. Cor- 
bould-Warren, esq., of Tacolneston Hall, 
Norfolk, to Maria Louisa, youngest dau. 
of Henry Raynes, esq., of Potton. 
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Jan. 17. At Ewell, Walter George, 
third son of the Rev. A. Hanbury, vicar 
of Bures St. Mary, Suffolk, to Isabella, dau. 
of the late Capt. W. C. Lempriere, R.H.A. 

At Humberston, Leicestershire, Henry 
Charles Hervey, son of the Rev. J. Long- 
hurst, rector of Dunton Bassett, to Augusta 
Sophia, second dau. of F. T. Bryan, esq., 
of Humberston. 

Jan. 19. At St. James’s, Southwark, 
John Green Hall, esq., of Canterbury, to 

Grace, widow of William Cotterill 
Scholefield, esq., eldest son of William 
Scholefield, esq., M.P. 

At Brighton, Capt. Richard Topham, 
16th Bengal Cavalry, to Annie Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of Alfred Hall, esq., M.D. 

Jan. 22. At Godstone, James Samuel, 
fifth son of the late Archdeacon Hoare, 
to Catherine Harriet, youngest dau. of 
the late Charles Hampden Turner, esq., 
of Leigh Place, Godstone. 

At Loughton, Major Francis Tower, 
R.A., to Elizabeth Rhodes, dau. of the 
late W. Whitaker Maitland, esq., of Lough- 
ton Hall and Woodford Hall, Essex. 

At St. John’s, Notting-hill, Capt. 
Newton Haworth Wallace, 101st Regt., to 
Frances Emmeline, second dau. of M. J. 
Anketell, esq. 

At St. Michael’s, Chester-square, Charles 
William Wilson, Capt. R.E., to Olivia, 
youngest dau. of the late Col. Duffin, 
Bengal Cavalry. 

Jan, 23. At Riseholme, the Rev. Walter 
Abbott, vicar of St. Martin’s, Lincoln, to 
Margaret Sophia, third dau. of the Bishop 
of Lincoln. 

At Dublin, the Rev. J. J. Jackson, 
rector of Ballinderry, co. Londonderry, to 
Agnes Victoria, youngest dau. of William 
Traill, esq., of Ballylough, co. Antrim. 

Jan, 24. At Ramsgate, the Rev. Osbert 
Fynes-Clinton, M.A., to Louisa, second 
dau. of Edward Lloyd, esq., of Ramsgate. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Al- 
gernon Heber-Percy, esq., to Alice Char- 
lotte Mary, only child of the late Rev. F. 
B. Lockwood. 

At Worcester, the Rev. William Henry 
Kemm, eldest son of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
Kemm, of the Bengal Army, to Sophia 
Greaves, youngest dau. of J. C. Johnson, 
esq., of St. Helier’s, Jersey. 

At Tackley, Oxon, James, second son of 
W. Moseley, esq., of Leaton Hall, Stafford- 
shire, to Emily, second dau. of the late 
W. Evetts, esq., of Tackley Park. 

At Lewisham, C. Knox Ord, esq., M.D., 
Surgeon R.N., to Sarah Hephzibah, second 

_dau.; and at the same time and place, the 
Rev. George C. Proctor-Beauchamp, B.A., 
to Alice Maria. youngest dau. of Edward 
Legh, esq., of The Limes, Lewisham. 
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William Henry O'Shea, late Captain 
18th Hussars, to Katharine, youngest dau. 
of the late Rev. Sir J. Page Wood, bart. 

At Wavendon, Walter Reginald Rudge, 
esq., Lieut. R. A., youngest son of the late 
E. J. Rudge, esq., of The Abbey Manor, 
Evesham, Worcestershire, to Louisa Emily, 
third dau. of T. V. Lane, esq., of Coffleet, 
Devon. 

Jan, 28. At Rathmines, Dublin, the 
Rev. Walter Bridge Arthy, R.N., to Jane 
Anne, dau, of the late W. Gabbett, esq., 
of Mountminnitt, co. Limerick. 

Jan. 29. At Bury St. Edmund’s, the 
Rev. John Day Beales, B.A., of Wilby, to 
Georgiana, third dau. of the late Rev. 
Henry Creed, rector of Mellis. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Lieut.-Col. 
Edward Howard-Vyse, 3rd (King’s Own) 
Hussars, to Mary, second surviving dau. 
of Mrs. Norcliffe, of Langton Hall, York- 
shire, and of the late Henry Robinson, 
esq., of York. 

At St. George's, Bloomsbury, the Rev. 
W. H.R. Longhurst, to Geraldine, younger 
dau. of Joseph Arden, esq., of Rickmans- 
worth Park, Herts. 

Jan. 30. At Appleby, Lincolnshire, 
Sir Robert Sheffield, bart., to Priscilla 
Isabella Laura, third dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Col. H. Dumaresq, R.E. 

Jan. 31. At Harefield, Middlesex, the 
Rev. Hammond Tooke, rector of Monkton 
Farley, Wilts, to Frances Wycliffe, eldest 
dau. of Robert Henry Sawyer, esq., of 
Harefield. 

Feb. 2. At the English Embassy, Flor- 
ence, Count Georges Martin d’Orfengo, 
Captain of Artillery, Italian Army, son 
of the late Count Hector d’Orfengo, of 
Pignerola, Piedmont, to Hannah Chris- 
tiana Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late 
Richard Dennistoun, esq., H.B., of Ravens- 


wood. 

Fe. 4. At Peckham, John. Bacon, 
youngest son of the Rev. T. C. Welch, 
vicar of Pattishall, Towcester, to Louisa 
Harriet, youngest dau. of the late Luke 
Williams Winkley, esq. 

Feb. 5. At Inverness, Roderick Mac- 
kenzie, esq., of Kincraig, to’ Georgina 
Adelaide, dau. of the late Roderick Mac- 
kenzie, esq., of Flowerburn, Ross-shire. 

At All Soul’s, Langham-place, George 
Staunton Morrison, late Consul at Nagasaki, 
Japan, to Emma Louisa, youngest dau. of 
the late A. L. Bushby, esq., of Lewes. 

Feb. 6. At High Cliff, Hants, Major 
Frederic Bayly, Madras Staff Corps, third 
son of the late Wentworth Bayly, esq., of 
Weston Hall, Suffolk, to Florence Char- 
lotte, dau. of Ker Baillie Hamilton, esq., 


C.B. 
At Wellington, Somerset, the Rey. H. 
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Von-der-Heyde Cowell, B.A., to Amelia, 
third dau. of the late T. Elworthy, esq., 
of Westford, Somerset. 

At Hove, Brighton, the Rev. W. §&. 
Davis, M.A., incumbent of Tonge-cum- 
Alkrington, Lancashire, to Julia, third 
dau. of Henry Hawkes, esq., of Ayscough 
Fee Hall, Lincolnshire. 

At Folkton, William Foster, esq., of 
Harrowins House, eldest son of John 
Foster, esq., of Hornby Castle, near Lan- 
caster, to Mary Ellen, dau. of Thomas 
Hornby, esq., of West Flotmanby. 

At Manchester, Richard Guest, esq., of 
Etherstone Hall, Lancashire, to Carrie, 
fourth dau. of James Knott, esq. 

At Blackheath, Robert Victor, eldest 
son of J. 8. Haines, esq., of Lakeville, 
Cork, to Emily, third dau. of the Rev. A. 
King, of Vanbrugh-park-road, Blackheath. 

At Holy Trinity, Brompton, the Rev. 
James Lacy Hulbert, B.A., curate of St. 
Anne’s, Limehouse, to Frances Margaret, 
eldest dau. of the late Lieut.-Col, Edward 
Wardroper. 

At Hilborough, Norfolk, the Rev. 
James Tate, rector of Croxton, Lincoln- 
shire, to Rose Ann, eldest dau. of the 
Rey. Charles Hardy, rector of Hilborough. 

At Jersey, the Rev. Thomas Beaumont 
Walpole, to Jane, eldest dau. of the late 
Andrew Wingate, esq., of Broadfield, Port 
Glasgow, N.B. 

Feb. 7. At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, 
the Hon. Reginald Windsor Sackville- 
West, second son of the Earl de la Warr, 
to Constance Mary Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of A. D. R. W. Baillie-Cochrane, esq., M.P. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, .Thos. 
Henry Clifton, esq., only son of Col. 
Clifton, of Lytham, to Madeline, eldest 
dau. of Sir Andrew. Agnew, bart., of 
Lochnaw. 

At Stafford, the Rev. P. R. Crole, to 
Mary Anne Brutton, elder dau. of Capt. 
Kenderdine, R.N., of Brook House, 
Stafford. 

At Denbigh, John Robert Hughes, 
M.D., to Margaret Eliza, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. R. Wynne Edwards, canon of St. 
Asaph, and vicar of Rhuddlan. 

At Great Bowden, Katharine, only dau. 
of W. Hay, esq., of Great Bowden Hall, 
to Charles Shea Hunt, Capt. 108th Regt. 

At the British Embassy, Paris, the Rev. 
Charles Knight, M.A., third son of J. 
Knight, esq., of Henly Hall, Shropshire, 
to Caroline Amy, third dau. of James 
Norton, esq., of Elswick, near Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

At St. Giles’s, Camberwell, Major T. 
Nuttall, Bombay Staff Corps, to Caroline 
Latimer; second dau. of Robert Elliot, 
esq., M.D. 
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At the Private Chapel, Terregles, Ed- 
ward, only son of James Pilkington, esq., 
of Swinithwaite Hall, Yorkshire, to 
Agatha Mary Constable, second dau. of 
the late Hon. Peter Constable Maxwell. 

At Compton, Surrey, Lieut.-Col. Henry 
A. Sarel, 17th Lancers, to Phyllis, young- 
est dau. of the Rev. G. More Molyneux, 
rector of Compton. 

At Forest-hill, Henry Palmer, only son 
of Mr. Alderman Stone, of Fairwood, 
Sydenham-hill, to Emily Blanche, eldest 
dau. of J. Crossley Fielding, esq., of The 
Grange, Forest-hill. 

Feb. 12. At Christ’s Church, Lancaster- 
gate, Arthur Halton Croft, esq., of Ald- 
borough Hall, Yorkshire, to Catherine 
Mary, eldest dau. of the late Griffith 
Richards, Q.C. 

At Canterbury Cathedral, the Rev. 
Henry E. T. Cruso;.B.A., of Worcester 
College, Oxford, to Frances Mary Oke, 
second dau. of the Very Rev. Henry 
Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury» 

At Woolwich, Lieut.-Col. Jordan, 34th 
Regt., to Maria Lucinda, younger dau.. of 
the late Lieut.-Col. Henry Williams, R.A. 

At All Souls’, Langham-place, Graham 
Edward Henry, second son of his Excel- 
lency Sir J. H. T. Manners-Sutton, K.C.B., 
Governor of Victoria, to Charlotte Laura, 
only dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Astley, of 
Burgh Hall, Norfolk. 

At Great Waltham, Edward Wyndham 
Tufnel, the Lord Bishop of Brisbane, to 
Laura Louisa, second dau. of J. Joliffe 
Tufnel, esq., of Langley’s, Essex. 

At Beckenham, the Rev. Robert White, 
M.A., to Eliza, second dau. of Walter 
Stunt, esq., of The Grange, Gillingham, 
Kent. 

Feb. 13. At the Papal Embassy, Paris, 
and afterwards at the British Embassy, 
Count Benvenuti, to Mary, dau. of the 
late Thomas Trueman, esq., of Hart Hill, 
Eccles, near Manchester. 

At Kilmarnock, Capt. Charles Somer- 
ville McAlester, eldest son of C. Somer- 
ville McAlester, esq., of Loup and Kennox, 
to Williamina Pollok, youngest dau. of the 
late William Pollok Morris, esq., of Craig, 
Ayrshire. 

At Leeds, the Rev. J. H. Moore, vicar 
of Cloford, Somersetshire, to Helen Brit- 
tain, eldest dau. of Charles Chadwick, 
M.D., F.R.C.P. 

At Bickley, Kent, Robert Watkins 
Taylor, esq., only son of the late Rev. 
Robert Taylor, M.A., to Rosa White, 
fourth surviving dau. of the late Capt. 
John Clavell, R. N. 

Feb. 14.. At St. Michael’s, Chester-sq., 
Lord M. William Graham, to the Hon. 
Mrs. Dashwood, sister of Lord Bateman. 
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Emori nolo ; sed me mortuum esse nihil zestimo.—Zficharmus. 





[Relatives or Friends supplying Memoirs are requested to append their Addresses, in 
order to facilitate correspondence. | 





Lorp Gray. 


Jan. 31. At 18, Champs Elysées, Paris, 
aged 68, the Right Hon. John Gray, 16th 
Lord Gray of Gray, co. Forfar, in the 
peerage of Scotland. 

His lordship was the eldest and only 
remaining son of Francis, 15th Lord 
Gray, by Mary Anne, daughter of the 
late Lieut.-Col. James Johnston. He was 
born May 12, 1798, and succeeded to the 
title on the death of his father, Aug. 20, 
1842. He was a deputy-lieutenant for 
co. Perth, and a magistrate for co. Forfar, 
and was elected a representative peer for 
Scotland in March, 1847. His lordship’s 
father was also for many years one of the 
representative peers for Scotland. 

The family of Gray is one of high anti- 
quity, being descended from Rollo, cham- 
berlain to Robert, Duke of Normandy. 
Rollo’s grandson Anschetil de Gray, was 
one of William the Conqueror’s com- 
panions-in-arms at the battle of Hastings, 
and is recorded in the Doomsday survey 
as lord of many manors and lordships in 
Bucks and Oxfordshire. Another branch 
of the family were for many ages seated 
in the north of England, one of whom, Sir 
John de Grey (or Gray) of Berwyke, 
Northumberland, was the ancestor of the 
line afterwards settled in Scotland, and 
from whom the late peer descended. The 
title of Lord Gray of Gray was conferred 


in 1415, on Sir Andrew Gray of Brox- 
mouth. 

The late peer had resided for many 
years in Paris, where he always took a lead- 
ing part in all meetings of importance in 
which the English residents were con- 
cerned, and where his liberality and 
hospitality secured for him universal 
respect and esteem. His lordship mar- 
ried, July 23, 1833, Mary Anne, daughter 
of the late Lieut.-Col. Charles P. Ainslie ; 
but having died without issue, his un- 
married sister, Madeline, succeeds to the 
barony. The heir presumptive to the 
title is her niece, Margaret, wife of the 
Hon. David Henry Murray. 


Tue Eart or Krnasron. 


Jan. 21. Aged 69, the Right Hon. 
Robert King, 4th Earl of Kingston, co. 
Roscommon, Viscount Kingston of Kings- 
borough, co. Sligo, and Baron Kingston 
of Rockingham, co. Roscommon, in the 
peerage of Ireland; Baron Kingston of 
Michelstown, co. Cork, in that of the 
United Kingdom, and a Baronet of 
Treland. 

His Lordship was the second and eldest 
surviving son of George, 8rd earl, by 
Lady Helena Moore, only daughter of 
Stephen, Ist Earl of Mountcashell. He 
was born Oct. 14, 1797, and succeeded 
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to the earldom on the death of his father 
in October, 1839. 

He was educated at Exeter College, 
Oxford, where he took his degree of 
B.A. in 1818, and was a magistrate for 
the counties of Cork, Limerick, and 
Tipperary. 

The deceased earl was formerly an 
officer in the 5th Foot, and as ensign had 
served with the British army of occupa- 
tion in France. He sat as M.P. for co. 
Cork in the Parliament of 1831-2. 

A few years since, his lordship rendered 
himself conspicuous by his frequent ap- 
pearance at the different metropolitan 
police-courts. He invariably appeared as 
defendant at the suit of some cabman, 
and ultimately, by his unseemly conduct 
in the House of Lords, it became too 
apparent that he was suffering from mental 
disease. In April, 1861, after a legal 
inquisition, he was declared to be of un- 
sound mind. 

His lordship’s family is of Yorkshire 
extraction, but settled in Ireland early in 
the 16th century. His ancestor, Sir John 
King, Knt., obtained from Queen Eliza- 
beth, in requital of his military services, 
a grant of the Abbey of Boyle, co. Ros- 
common ; and from King James I. many 
valuable territorial grants, and several of 
the highest and most lucrative employ- 
ments, His grandson, Robert King, Esq., 
of Rockingham, co. Roscommon, was 
M.P. for that shire, and a Privy-Councillor 
in Ireland ; he was created a baronet in 
1682, and was the grandfather of Sir 
Robert King, who in 1748 was elevated to 
the Irish peerage, as Baron Kingsborough. 
His lordship died unmarried in 1755, 
when that dignity expired, while the 
baronetey devolved upon his brother 
Edward, who was created Baron Kingston 
of Rockingham in 1764, Viscount Kings- 
borough in 1766, and further advanced to 
the dignity of an earl in 1768. George, 
the érd Earl, father of the subject of this 
notice, obtained the peerage of the United 
Kingdom, by patent of creation, dated 
July 17, 1821. 

The late Earl lived and died unmarried, 
and is succeeded by his brother, the Hon. 
James King, a barrister-at-law, of Lin- 
coln’s-inn, who was born in April, 1800, 
and married, in 1860, Anna, fourth dau. 
of Matthew Brinkley, esq., of Parsons- 
town, co. Meath, youngest son of the late 
Right Rev. John Brinkley, D.D., Bishop 
of Cloyne. 

N.S. 1867, Vor, III. 


The Earl of Camperdown. 


Tae Eart or CAMPERDOWN. 


Jan. 30. At Weston House, Warwick- 
shire, aged 54, the Right Hon. Adam 
Dunean-Haldane, 2nd Earl of Camper- 
down, of Camperdown, co. Forfar, and of 
Gleneagles, co. Perth, Viscount Duncan 
of Camperdown, and Baron Duncan of 
Lundie, co. Forfar, in the Peerage of the 
United Kingdom. > 

His lordship was the elder of the two 
surviving sons of Robert, 1st Earl of 
Camperdown, by Janet, daughter of the 
late Sir Hew Dalrymple Hamilton, Bart., 
and grandson of Admiral Viscount 
Duncan, the victor of Camperdown. He 
was born ‘March 25, 1812, and in 1859 
succeeded his father in the family honours. 
The deceased was educated at Eton and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated M.A. in 1834. For some years 
he was in the House of Commons. He 
was chosen in 1837 to represent South- 
ampton in Parliament, and at the general 
election in 1841 was returned for Bath 
at the head of the poll. He represented 
that city till 1852. At the general elec- 
tion in 1852 he was an unsuccessful 
candidate for Bury, Lancashire; but in 
1854 his lordship again entered the House 
of Commons as representative for Forfar- 
shire, and held his seat till his accession 
to the House of Lords. As Lord Duncan 
he distinguished himself in Parliament by 
his strenuous and unceasing advocacy for 
the abolition of the window tax, and his 
advocacy no doubt contributed to the 
repeal of that objectionable duty, which took 
place in July, 1851, and which led to a 
duty being imposed upon inhabited houses 
in lieu thereof. He also was in favour of 
voting by ballot. His lordship was a Lord 
of the Treasury from 1855 to 1858. He 
was a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant 
for cos. Perth and Forfar, and also a 
magistrate for Warwickshire. 
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The Earldom of Camperdown was con- 
ferred on his father, who was a distin- 
guished admiral, and who assumed the 
name of Haldane, in addition to his 
family name of Duncan; the great source 
of the family honours, however, was 
Admiral Duncan, who. won the famous 
naval victory of Camperdown, and who 
received the title of. Viscount, with a pen- 
sion of 8000/. for three generations, as a 
reward. 

The deceased nobleman married, in 
1839, Juliana Cavendish, eldest daughter of 
Sir George Richard Philips, Bart., by whom, 
who survives him, he leaves issue an only 
daughter, married to Lord Abercromby, 
and two sons, the eldest of whom, Robert 
Adam Philips Haldane, Viscount Duncan, 
who succeeds to the title and estates, 
was born May 28, 1841, and educated at 
Eton, and at Balliol College, Oxford, 
where he graduated, gaining a first-class 
in élassics in 1861. 





Tue Dowager Countess or JERSEY. 


Jan, 26. At 38, Berkeley-square, sud- 
denly, by the rupture of a blood-vessel, 
aged 81, Sarah Sophia, Dowager Countess 
of Jersey. 

Her Ladyship was the eldest daughter 
and only surviving child of John, 10th 
Earl of Westmoreland, by Anne, only 
daughter and heir of Mr. Robert Child. 
She was born March 4, 1785, and in 
May, 1804, she married George, Viscount 
Villiers, who in the following year suc- 
ceeded his father as 5th Earl of Jersey, and 
by whom she had a family of four sons 
and three daughters. Her eldest son, 
George Augustus Frederick, died three 
weeks after the death of his father in 
1859, and was father of Victor, 7th Earl ; 
Augustus John, died at Rome in 1847; 
Frederick, married to Lady Elizabeth, 
daughter of the 8th Earl of Athlone (title 
extinct); Francis John died in May, 
1862; Lady Sarah, married to Prince 
Nicholas Esterhazy, son of his Excellency 
the late Prince Paul, many years ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James’s from 
Austria, died at Torquay in November, 
1853; Lady Clementina, died unmarried 
in December, 1858; and Lady Adela, 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Charles P. Ibbetson, 
who died suddenly in September, 1860. 

The late countess, on the death of her 
maternal grandfather, Mr. Robert Child, 
the banker, by his will succeeded to his 
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large property both real and personal. 
Owing to her mother having eloped with 
the Earl of Westmoreland, Mr. Child 
carried out his determination that not a 
shilling of his property should go to the 
male heirs of the earldom, and he be- 
queathed his large and valuable property 
in the county of Middlesex, and his inte- 
rest in the old banking-house at Temple 
Bar, to the countess. The deceased Lady 
Jersey was kind and charitable to the 
poor, but studiously avoided publicity in 
doing good to those beneath her. Many 
indigent families will regret her death, as 
well as an extensive circle of friends, 

The Countess of Jersey was for many 
years one of the leading ladies patronesses 
of “Almack’s;” and, with Viscountess 
Palmerston, shared the greatest influence ; 
indeed, she had for more than half a 
century occupied the highest position in 
London society. She was a woman of 
extraordinary abilities, and no female 
member of the aristocracy could surpass 
her in her knowledge of European politics. 
For nearly fifty years her saloons were 
nightly open to receive the distinguished 
foreign diplomatists of the day and the 
prominent political characters of the Tory 
and Conservative party. The countess’s 
“at homes” were, however, unlike those 
at Devonshire and Holland Houses, ex- 
clusively confined to a distinct political 
faction. Lord Brougham was a great 
personal friend of the deceased lady, and 
Viscount Palmerston was among her 
occasional visitors, even while in office. 
Lady Jersey was connected by marriage 
with the late Viscount Ponsonby, the 
late Marquis of Anglesey, the Earl of 
Bessborough, and a large number of 
friends of opposite polities. 

It was not until the death of her hus- 
band, in October, 1859, that Lady Jersey 
retired into comparative seclusion—that 
is to say, sought only the society of her 
most intimate friends. The countess was 
honoured by the personal regard of the 
late Emperor Nicholas, the late Kings of 
Hanover, Prussia, Holland, Belgium, and 
of George IV. when Prince Regent. 

The interment of the deceased took 
place in the family vault of the parish 
church of Middleton Stoney, Oxon, on 
the 2nd of February, the body of the 
countess having been brought to Middle- 
ton Park on the day previous. The funeral 
procession was preceded by the principal 
tenantry of the estates. 
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Sm J. V. Surtiey, Barr. 


Jan. 26. At Mares- 
field Park, Sussex, 
aged 58, Sir John 
Villiers Shelley, 
Bart. 

The deceased was 
the eldest son of the 
ss late Sir John Shelley, 

. = Bart., by Frances, 
yg err Ee only daughter and 
heiress of Thomas 

Winckley, esq., of Brockholes, co. Lan- 
easter. He was born March 18, 1808, 
and was educated at the Charterhouse. 
He was a J.P. and D.L. for Sussex, Chair- 
man of the Bank of London, and patron 
of one living, and also a claimant to the 
ancient Barony of Sudely (in abeyance 
since 1336) as representative of Alice 
Belknap, one of the co-heirs. He was 
appointed lieut.-col. 46th Middlesex 
Rifle Volunteers in 1861. At the general 
election in 1841, he was an unsuccessful 
candidate for the Eastern Division of 
Sussex, In July, 1852, he was elected to 
the House of Commons for the city of 
Westminster, and sat for that city, in 
the liberal interest, up to the dissolution 
in 1865. During his parliamentary career, 
the late baronet was always strongly in 
favour of vote by ballot, the extension of 
the suffrage to all rate-payers, and a 
strenuous opponent of religious endow- 
ments. He succeeded to the baronetcy 
on the death of his father in March, 1852. 
Shirley, in his “ Noblemen and Gentlemen 
of England,” makes mention of this family 
as follows :—‘ Although there is no doubt 
of the antiquity of the House of Shelley, 
the accounts of the earlier descents of the 
family are very scanty. Originally of the 
county of Huntingdon, the Shelleys are 
said to have removed into this county 
(Sussex) at a very early period. But the 
earliest mention we have in history of 
any of this family is of John and Thomas 
Shelley, who, following the fortunes of 
Richard II., were attainted and beheaded 
in the first year of Henry IV. The re- 
maining brother, Sir William Shelley, not 
being connected with the followers of 
Richard II., retained his possessions, and 
was the ancestor of this family, who, in 
the reign of Henry VI., by a match with 
the heiress of Michelgrove of Michelgrove, 
in Clapham, was seated at that place, 
which continued the residence of the 
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Shelleys until the year 1800, when it was 
sold, and Maresfield became the family 
seat.” The patent of baronetcy was dated 
May, 1611, and formed the last of the 
twenty first created, and of which five 
still exist, not merged in peerages. 

The late baronet married August 13, 
1882, Louisa Elizabeth Ann, only child 
of the late Rev. S. Johnes Knight, of 
Henley Hall, county Salop, rector of 
Welwyn, Herts, and vicar of Allhallows, 
Barking, by whom he leaves issue an only 
daughter. By default of male issue he is 
succeeded in the baronetcy by his brother, 
the Rev. Frederick Shelley, rector of Beer 
Ferris, Devon. He was born in 1809, and 
married in 1845 to Charlotte Maria, dau. 
of the late Rev. Henry Hippisley, of 
Lamborne Place, Berks. 





' Sir J. G. Dauron-Firzgzratp, Barr. 


Jan. 16. Aged 35, 
Sir James George Dal- 
ton-Fitzgerald,, Bart., 
of Castle Ishen, co. 
Cork. 

The deceased was 
the eldest son of the 
late Sir James Fitz- 
gerald, Bart., of Castle 
Ishen, by Augusta, 
dau. of the late Vice- 
Admiral Sir Thomas 
Fremantle, and was born January 6, 1831. 
He was educated at Prior Park and Oscott 
Colleges, and was a Deputy-Lieutenant for 
co. Lancaster. He was appointed a Lieute- 
nant in the 8rd Lancashire Militia in 
1853, and a Lieutenant in the Lancashire 
Hussar Yeomanry in 1862. He sueceeded 
to the title, as 9th Bart., on the decease 
of his father, in September, 1839. 

The family is descended from the illus- 
trious Irish family of the House of Des- 
mond. The immediate ancestor, Sir 
Edmund Fitzgerald, knight of Clenglich, 
was created a baronet of Ireland in 1644, 
and married a daughter of James Fitz- 
gerald, grandson of the 11th Earl of 
Desmond, His loyalty to the House 
of Stuart caused him and his family 
many years of poverty and privation ; 
but on the restoration of Charles II. 
his property, which had been con- 
fiseated by Cromwell, was restored to 
him. In consequence of the diminution 
of the family estates, the assumption of 
the title was declined after the death of 
c¢é@g 
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Sir Edmund, until the year 1730, when 
Sir Richard Fitzgerald, who resumed the 
family dignity, had his right acknow- 
ledged and confirmed by the College of 
Arms in Ireland. 

The late baronet, who was a member 
of one of the oldest Roman Catholic 
families in Ireland, married, in 1856, 
Blanche Mary, daughter of the Hon. 
Philip Stourtoun, but has had no issue. 
He is succeeded in the baronetcy by his 
only surviving brother, Gerald Richard, 
late a Lieut. R.N., who was born in 1832, 
and married, in 1861, Mary, the second 
daughter of George Wildes, Esq., of Man- 
chester. 


Sir A. Hay, Barr. 


Jan.18, At Cannes, 
France, after a short 
illness, aged 71, Sir 
Adam Hay, Bart., of 
Smithfield and Hays- 
town, Peeblesshire. 
The deceased was the 
third son of the late Sir 
John Hay, Bt., of Hays- 
town (who died in 1830), 
by the Hon. Mary Eliza- 
beth, youngest daugh- 
ter of James, 16th Lord Forbes. He was 
born December 14, 1795 and succeeded 
his brotherin the title as 7th Baronet., 
November 1, 1838. He was a Vice-Lieut, 
for co. Peebles, and a magistrate for cos. 
Midlothian, Perth, and Selkirk ; he sat 
as M.P. for the Lanark Burghs from 1820 
to 1830. 

The family of Hay is one of the most 
illustrious in Scotland. About the year 
1100, William de Haya settled in Lothian, 
and was appointed royal butler to the 
courts of Malcolm IV. and William the 
Lion. He left at his decease two sons, 
the elder of whom became the progenitor 
of the Earls of Erroll; whilst from the 
younger son, Robert, descended the ancient 
Barons of Yester, one of whom, John, 
was, by solemn investiture of parliament, 
advanced to the dignity of Lord Hay of 
Yester. The late baronet is directly 
descended from the Hon. John Hay, 
second son of the 3rd Lord Hay. James 
Hay, who held the appointment of esquire 
to James VI., was created a baronet of 
Nova Scotia in 1635. After the death of 
the 3rd Baronet, without issue, the title re- 
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mained dormant till revived in favour of 
the nearest collateral relative. 

The late Sir Adam Hay married, in 
1823, Henrietta Callender, eldest dau. of 
the late William Grant, esq., of Con- 
galton, co. Haddington, by whom (who 
died in June, 1849) he had issue four sons 
and five daughters. His second but eldest 
surviving son, Robert, who succeeds to 
the baronetcy, was born May 8, 1825, 
and married, in August,- 1853, Sally, 
daughter of A. Duncan, esq., of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, U.S. 


Sir J. Warrenper, Barr. 


Jan, 21. At Brunts- 
field House, Edinburgh, 
aged 80, Sir John War- 
render, Bart., of Loch- 
end, East Lothian. 

The deceased was the 
second but eldest sur- 
viving son of the late 
Sir Patrick Warrender, 
Bart., of Lochend, East 
Lothian, who was some 

time M.P. for the burghs of Haddington, 
Dunbar, &c., and filled the office of king’s 
remembrancer in the Court of Exchequer ; 
also formerly a cavalry officer of rank at 
the battle of Minden, and who died in 
1799. His mother was Helen, daughter 
of James Blair, Esq., of Dunbar, and 
he was born in the year 1786. He was 
a J.P. and D.L. for co. Haddington, 
and a magistrate for Midlothian, and 
was formerly an officer in the army. He 
succeeded to the baronetcy on the death 
of his brother, the Right Hon. Sir George 
Warrender, in 1849, 

The first baronet, great-grandfather of 
the deceased, was George Warrender, of 
Lochend, an eminent merchant of Edin- 
burgh, who, having filled the office of 
Lord Provost of that city, temp. King 
William, Queen Anne, and George I., was 
so created in June, 1715. 

The late baronet was twice married— 
first, in 1823, to Lady Julian Jane Mait- 
land, daughter of James, 8th Earl of 
Lauderdale (who died in 1827), and 
secondly, in 1831, to the Hon. Frances 
Henrietta Arden, daughter of Richard, 
1st Lord Alvanley (a title now extinct) ; 
she died in 1852. He is succeeded in 
the title by his only son, by the former 
marriage, George, late of the Coldstream 
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Guards, who was born in 1825, and 
married in 1854 to Helen, only child of 
Sir Hugh Hume Campbell, Bart., of 
Marchmont, and has issue two sons and 
three daughters. 


Sir W. S. Harris, F.R.S. 


Jan, 22. At 6, Windsor Villas, Ply- 
mouth, aged 76, Sir William Snow 
Harris, F.R.S., &e. 

The deceased was a son of the late 
Thomas Harris, Esq., of Plymouth, by 
Mary, dau. of William E. Snow, Esq., of 
that town, where he was born in the year 
1791. He was educated at the Plymouth 
Grammar School, and at the University 
of Edinburgh, for the medical profession. 
This he practised for several years with 
considerable success, but his whole heart 
and soul being in the physical sciences, 
he abandoned his practice in order to de- 
vote himself entirely to the study of the 
elementary laws of electricity and mag- 
netism. The eminence to which he at- 
tained is sufficient evidence of his natural 
talent, and of his patience and persever- 
ance in scientific research. In 1820 he 
first discovered his mode of conducting 
lightning discharges by means of broad 
copper plates, and his writings soon 
attracted much attention. In 1831 he 
was admitted a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, upon the ground of scientific 
merit, having contributed at different 
times some valuable philosophic papers, 
which were presented to the society by 
Sir Humphrey Davy and Mr. Davies 
Gilbert. In 1835 the society awarded him 
the Copley medal, one of the highest 
honours in its gift, and which for up- 
wards of one hundred years has been 
awarded to the authors of brilliant dis- 
coveries. In 1839 his “Inquiries Con- 
cerning the Elementary Laws of Elec- 
tricity,” third series, were printed in the 
Philosophical Transactions as the “ Bake- 
rian Lecture,” and earned the bequest of 
Mr. Henry Baker, F.R.S. In 1841 her 
Majesty was pleased to confer upon him 
an annuity from the Civil List of 3001, 
“in consideration of his services in the 
cultivation of science.” The pension was 
not granted him, as some have erroneously 
supposed, for his invention of lightning 
conductors, Lord Melbourne, through 
whom the communication of the royal 
wishes passed, having guarded carefully 
against any construction of that kind 
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being put upon this gracious act; for 
although Snow Harris’s system of light- 
ning conductors had been before the 
public ever since 1820, and had been 
pronounced by a mixed naval and scien- 
tific commission, appointed in 1839 to 
investigate and report on lightning con- 
ductors for ships, to be “superior to all 
others,” and was “ earnestly recommended 
to be generally adopted into the royal 
navy,” it, nevertheless, had not been 
adopted in 1841. In fact, it was not 
until the year 1843, after every conceiv- 
able opposition to it arising from interest, 
prejudice, superstition, and ignorance, 
had been encountered and vanquished, 
that it was at last ordered to be univer- 
sally employed in all her Majesty’s ships. 
The value of the invention will be in- 
stantly appreciated when we state that 
loss or damage by lightning in the royal 
navy has been since that time absolutely 
unknown, while previously the material 
damage alone had been estimated at 
10,000/. per annum, to say nothing of the 
loss of life and of the services of ships of 
war obliged to undergo repairs at critical 
periods on foreign stations. In 1847 the 
honour of knighthood was conferred on 
him, and he had on several occasions been 
honourably mentioned in both Houses of 
Parliament, but upwards of ten years 
were allowed to pass before any grant 
was made to him. In 1860 he was ap- 
pointed scientific referee of Government 
in all matters connected with electricity, 
and in this capacity had to superintend 
the fitting of his conductors to the Royal 
Palaces, the Houses of Parliament, the 
powder magazines, and other important 
public buildings, the very last upon which 
he was personally engaged being the Royal 
Mausoleum at Frogmore, in which are 
deposited the remains of the late Prince 
Consort. Sir William Snow Harris was 
also the inventor of an improved mariner’s 
compass, of another method of lightning 
conductors for iron ships, now being ap- 
plied to our fleet of ironclads, and the 
author of many interesting treatises on 
electricity, thunder-storms, and magne- 
tism. Up to the time of his death he 
was engaged in preparing a work on 
“ Electricity in Theory and Practice.” 

He married, in 1824, Elizabeth Snow, 
daughter of R. Thorne, Esq., of Pilton, 
near Barnstaple, Devon, by whom he has 
left issue. His son, Mr. Thomas Harris, 
is resident civil engineer superintending 
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the construction of the Spithead forts 
under Mr. Hawkshaw. He was married 
in 1865 to Margaret Sibella Gertrude, 
daughter of the late P. Glinn, Esq. 


sW. F. Dixor, Ese. 


Jan. 8 At Birley 
House, near Sheffield, 
aged 41, William Frede- 
rick Dixon, Esq. 

The deceased was the 
only son of William 
Frederick Dixon, Esq., 
J.P. and D.L., of Page 
Hall, Yorkshire, by 
Anne, daughter of Ben- 
jamin Newton, Esq., of 

Da Sheffield, and was born 
at Birley House, on the 
13th of June, 1825. 

He was one of the principal managing 
partners of the eminent firm of James 
Dixon & Sons, of Sheffield; and, by his 
business abilities, combined with great 
urbanity and good nature, and a high 
sense of honour, he not only conduced to 
win and maintain for that firm the deser- 
vedly high reputation they enjoy (both 
at home and abroad), but secured the 
warm esteem and the sincere respect of 
all with whom he came in contact. 

He joined the 1st West York Yeomanry 
Cavalry, as cornet, in 1852, became lieute- 
nant in 1853, and was gazetted captain 
in 1856. From his first connection with 
the corps, he devoted himself with pride 
and pleasure to the duties of his position. 
He was an excellent officer, and became a 
high favourite, not only with the men of 
his troop, but with the whole regiment. 
A proof of this feeling was evinced when, 
in July, 1862, the non-commissioned offi- 
cers and members of his troop, with whom 
he was more immediately connected, pre- 
sented to him a costly sword and belt, 
“as a token of respect for his uniform 
kindness.” 

In October, 1865, he qualified as a ma- 
gistrate for the West Riding of Yorkshire ; 
and, from that time, was as assiduous in 
the discharge of his magisterial duties as 
he had been before in his offices of church- 
warden and vice-chairman of the Poor 
Law Guardians of the Wortley Union. 

He took great pride in the fine old 
church of his native parish, Ecclesfield, 
which has been designated “the Minster 
of the Moors,” and it was mainly through 
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his exertions, whilst churchwarden, that 
it was restored to its pristine state, and 
the originally beautiful stone work of its 
interior was relieved from an unsightly 
mass of plaster and yellow ochre, by 
which it had gradually been encumbered 
and defaced through many successive 
generations. 

Mr. Dixon married, in 1860, Frances 
Mary, only daughter of J. W. Leather, 
Esq., of Newton Green, near Leeds, but 
has left no surviving issue. 

With the exception of a few unimpor- 
tant bequests, and subject to a settlement 
on his widow for her life, he leaves his 
entire property, real and personal, to his 
father, whom he constitutes his sole exe- 
cutor. His will was executed only four 
days before his death. 

He was buried in the family vault at 
Ecclesfield, on the 12th January, the ser- 
vice being read by his great friend the 
vicar, the Rev. Dr. Gatty. 


J. D’Autoy, Ese. 
Jan. 20. At 48, 
Summer-hill, Dublin, 
aged 74, John D’Alton, 
+ bs Esq., barrister-at-law, 
the well-known Irish 
historian and genea- 
alogist, 

* * The deceased was 
Ne the representative of 
WR Se one of the most an- 
cient families in the 
county of Westmeath, being the direct 
descendant of Sir Walter D'Alton, who, 
as recorded in the Office of Arms, secretly 
married Jane, a daughter of Louis, king 
of France, and, having thereby incurred 
that monarch’s displeasure, fled to Eng- 
land, whence he passed to Ireland with 
Henry II. on the invasion of that country. 
The late Mr. D’Alton was a son of the 
late William D’Alton, Esq., of Bessville, 
co. Westmeath, and of his wife, Elizabeth 
Leynes. He was born in the year 
1792, and having been educated by the 
Rev. Joseph Hutton, in 1806 he en- 
tered Trinity College, Dublin, where he 
graduated in due course. Selecting the 
law as his future profession, in 1811 he 
entered the Middle Temple, London, 
was called to the Irish bar in 1813, and 

joined the Connaught circuit. 
During his practice as a barrister he 
was largely employed in cases wherein 
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questions of pedigree were involved ; but, 
except the appointment of Commissioner 
of the Loan Fund Board, which was given 
him in 1835, he never acquired any other 
legal preferment. Mr. D’Alton’s first 
published work was a; metrical romance, 
entitled “ Dermid, or Erin in the days of 
Boroihme,” which appeared in 1814, and 
was highly spoken of by Sir Walter Seott. 
His attention as an author was subse- 
quently mainly directed to Irish historical 
literature, and in 1828 he successfully com- 
peted for the Conyngham gold medal 
offered by the Royal Irish Academy 
for the best essay on “The Ancient 
History, Religion, and Arts of Ireland, 
from the time of the introduction of 
Christianity to the English Invasion,” 
which was published in the Transactions 
of the Academy. In 1833, Messrs. 
Caldwell, of Dublin, commenced the 
publication of “ ‘The Irish Penny Maga- 
zine,’ edited by Mr. Samuel Lover, 
and supported by a staff of competent 
writers, foremost among whom was Mr. 
D’Alton, his contributions being chiefly 
“Tilustrations of Irish Topography.” He 
was also a contributor for many years to 
the pages of Tue GentLuman’s Macazing, 
and to several of the leading periodicals 
of the day. In 1838 he was elected a 
corresponding member of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, and in the same 
year he published the “ Memoirs of the Arch- 
bishops of Dublin,” a valuable repertory of 
Irish ecclesiastical biography, and also his 
“History of the County of Dublin,” for 
which he had for many years been collect- 
ing materials. In 1844 he published his 
“History of Drogheda and its Environs, 
with Memoir of the Dublin and Drogheda 
Railway.” His “Annals of Boyle” ap- 
peared in 1845. This work gives the 
history of the country from the earliest 
period to the year 1245, when the annals 
of Boyle terminate; it contains notices 
of many old Irish families, which render 
the work of great value to the antiquary 
and genealogist. 

Mr. D’Alton produced in 1855 his 
“ Tilustrations, Historical and Genea- 
logical, of King James's Irish Army List, 
1689,” a work sufficiently indicative 
of Mr. D’Alton’s deep research into the 
family history and pedigrees of his native 
‘country, and of which a second and en- 
larged edition was published in 1860. 
The last publication on which Mr. D’Alton 
‘was engaged was his ‘‘ History of Dun- 


G. Brodie, Esq. 
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dalk.” This work his age rendered him 
incapable of completing alone, and it was 
successfully brought out by him and Mr. 
O’Flanagan jointly in 1864. 

Besides his published works, Mr. 
D’Alton has left nearly 200 volumes of 
MSS. calculated to furnish valuable aid 
for future historians and genealogists. 
The late Mr. D’Alton was the recipient 
of a pension of 50/. per annum from the 
public fund set apart for distinguished 
authors; His social powers were of a 
high order; and at the first meeting of 
the Royal Irish Academy after his de- 
cease, the President, Lord Talbot de 
Malahide, pronounced a graeeful tribute 
to his literary and genial character. 

He married, in 1818, Catherine, daugh- 
ter of Edward Phillips, Esq., of Clonmore, 
co. Mayo, by whom he had issue two 
sons, William and Edward D’Alton, of 


_ Dublin, esqs., and also four daughters. 


The deceased was interred in the burial. 
place at Glasnevin, near Dublin. 


G. Bropre, Ese. 


Jan. 22. At Perey House, Randolph- 
road, W., aged 80, George Brodie, Esq., 
Historiographer Royal of Scotland. 

The deceased was the youngest son of 
the late William Brodie, Esq., of Chester- 
hill, Roxburghshire, by Elizabeth, daughter 
of Adam Bogue, Esq., of Woodhall, co. 
Berwick. He was born in the county of 
Haddington in 1786, and at a very early 
age was sent to Edinburgh with his twin- 
brother, Alexander (afterwards author of 
“A History of the Roman Government”), 
to attend the High School, Having 
eompleted his course of education 
there, he entered the University, and 
was called to the Scotch Bar in 1811. 
In 1822 he published “A History of the 
British Empire from the Accession of 
Charles I. to the Restoration, including a 
particular examination of Mr. Hume's 
statements relative to the character of the 
English Government ;” and in 1826, 
“ Commentaries on Stair's Institutions of 
the Law of Scotland,” a work which was 
deemed by the Scotch Bar a great 
acquisition, Mr. Brodie was appointed 
Historiographer Royal of Scotland in 
1836. After a lapse of many years 
spent in study and research, he was 
induced once more to publish, and in 
1865 brought out a new edition of his 
first work under the title of “A Consti- 
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tutional History of the British Empire.” 
So ended his literary labours. 

Mr. Brodie married Rachel, youngest 
daughter of the late Major David Robert- 
son, Assistant Barrack-Master-General of 
Scotland, by whom he leaves issue one 
son and three daughters. 

The deceased was buried in Willesden 
Cemetery on the 26th of January. 


Tue Rey. R. MacDonnett, D.D. 


Jan. 24. At Provost’s House, Trinity 
College, Dublin, aged 79, the Rev. Richard 
MacDonnell, D.D., Provost of Trinity 
College. 

The deceased was the eldest son of the 
late Robert MacDonnell, Esq., of Douglas, 
eo. Cork, by Susanna, daughter of T. 
Nugent, Esq. He was born in the year 
1787, and at the age of thirteen he entered 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he obtained 
a Scholarship in 1803, and took the de- 
gree of B.A. in 1805. He became a 
Fellow of his college in 1808, and took 
the degree of LL.D. in 1813. He at first 
selected the profession of the law, and, 
having been called to the Bar, practised 
forsome time on the Munster Circuit. 
Afterwards he abandoned the legal pro- 
fession, and took holy orders. 

In 1816 he was elected Professor of 
Oratory by competitive examination, in 
the room of the late Judge Crampton. 
In 1821 he took thedegree of D.D. He 
was chosen a Senior Fellow in the place 
of Bishop Sandes in November, 1836. 
As a Tutor Fellow he was very pains- 
taking, and a large number of his pupils 
attained high distinction. For many 
years he held the office of Bursar, and 
during that period applied his intelli- 
gence and business habits to bringing the 
accounts of the collegiate estates into a 
satisfactory condition; and on the 24th 
of January, 1852, he was appointed Pro- 
vost of Trinity College. 

The late Dr. MacDonnell was one of the 
very few who, from a very early date, 
advocated the emancipation of Roman 
Catholics from civil disabilities at a time 
when such views were most unpopular in 
the University. He continued through 
his life the herald of wider and more 
liberal views, both as regarded politics 
and education, than his contemporaries. 
In 1828, in a letter to Dr. Phipps, then 
Registrar of Trinity College, he sketched 
out all the great improvements in the 
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undergraduate course, which were carried 
out under the auspices of Provost Lloyd; 
but when he became Provost himself, he 
carried out reforms and improvements in 
almost every department, and his period 
of office is remarkable for a number of 
new statutes, which almost revolutionised 


the College code of laws, and gave the 


institution over which he presided a fresh 
impetus in its career of usefulness. 

In these reforms he had often to con- 
tend against the prejudices and the un- 
willingness to sanction change which still 
clung even to younger men; but his 
firmness and perseverance generally 
triumphed. 

The late Dr. MacDonnell married, in 
1810, Jane, 2nd daughter of the late Very 
Rev. Richard Graves, Dean of Ardagh, by 
whom he has left issue eight children. 
His eldest surviving son, Sir Richard 
Graves MacDonnell, C.B., Governor of 
Hong Kong, was born in 1815, and is 
married to Blanche Anne, daughter of 
Francis Skurray, Esq. His other sons 
are—Hercules MacDonnell, Esq., ex- 
Scholar, T.C.D., and Secretary to the 
Board of Charitable Bequests; the Very 
Rey. John C. MacDonnell, D.D., Dean of 
Cashel ; the Rev. Ronald MacDonnell, 
rector of Monkstown; and Arthur R, 
MacDonnell, Capt. R.E. 

The deceased was interred in a vault 
under the chapel of Trinity College on 
the 28th of January. 


Wa. Daraay, Esq. 


Feb. 7. At 2, Fitzwilliam-square East, 
Dublin, aged 68, William Dargan, Esq., 
railway contractor. 

The deceased was tlre son of a farmer 
in the county of Carlow, where he was 
born in the year 1798. Having received 
a fair English education, he was placed in 
a surveyor’s office. The first important 
employment he obtained was under Mr. 
Telford, in constructing the Holyhead 
road.. He there learnt the true art of 
road-making, then applied for the first 
time by his chief, the secret of which was 
raising the road in the middle that it 
might have something of the strength of 
the arch, and making provision for the 
effectual draining off of the surface water. 
When that work was finished, Mr. Dargan 
returned to Ireland and obtained several 
small contracts on his own account, the 
most important of which was the road from 
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Dublin to Howth, which was then the prin- 
cipal harbourconnected with Dublin. Soon 
after this he embarked in a career of 
enterprise which, owing to the state of 
the country at that time, and the nature 
of the works which he achieved, will cause 
him to stand alone as a leader of industrial 
progress in the history of Ireland. 
Kingstown had superseded Howth as 
the Dublin harbour. It was increasing 
fast in population, and the traffic between 
it and the metropolis was immense. It 
was carried on chiefly on outside cars 
rattling away through stifling dust in 
summer and splashing mud in winter. 
Mr. Dargan was thena young man com- 
paratively unknown, except to a circle of 
appreciating friends. He inspired them 
with his own confidence; a company 
was formed, and he became the contractor 
of the first railway in Ireland—the Dublin 
and Kingstown line—a most prosperous 
undertaking, which has always paid better 
than any other line in the country. Canal 
conveyance was still in the ascendant; a 
company was formed for opening up the 
line of communication between Lough 
Erne and Belfast, and Mr. Dargan became 
the contractor of the Ulster Canal, which 
was regarded as a signal triumph of en- 
gineering and constructive ability. Other 
great works followed in rapid succession ; 
first the Dublin and Drogheda Railway, 
then the Great Southern and Western, 
and the Midland Great Western lines. 
At the time of the Irish Exhibition in 
1853, Mr. Dargan had constructed over 
600 miles of railway, and he had then 
contracts for 200 miles more. All his lines 
have been admired for the excellence of 
the maierials and workmanship. 
At one time he was the largest railway 
proprietor in the country, and one of its 
greatest capitalists. The amount of busi- 
ness he got through was something 
marvellous. The secret of his success, as 
he once said himself, consisted in the 
selection of agents on whose capacity and 
integrity he could rely, and in whom he 
took care not to weaken the sense of 
responsibility by interfering with the 
details of their business, while his own 
energies were reserved for comprehensive 
views and general operations. When his 
mind was oceupied with the arrangements 
of the Exhibition of 1853, he had in his 
= contracts to the aggregate amount 
early two millions sterling. ‘lo his 
Personal character and influence that 
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Exhibition was mainly due, and, although 
many of the first men in the country, 
including the highest nobility, co-operated 
with alacrity, and aided with liberal con- 
tributions, he was the man who found 
the capital. He began by placing 30,0007. 
in the hands of the committees, and before 
it was opened in May, 1853, his advances 
reached over 100,000/., of which his loss 
amounted to over 20,0007, At the opening 
of the Exhibition Mr. Dargan was highly 
complimented by the Queen and the 
Prince Consort in public, and at its close 
he was offered, but declined, the honour 
of a baronetcy. A meeting was subse- 
quently convened by the Lord, Mayor, in 
compliance with a requisition bearing 
2,200 signatures, which resulted in a suit- 
able monument to Mr. Dargan—the Irish 
National Gallery, erected on Leinster 
Lawn, with a fine bronze statue in front 
looking out upon Merrion-square. Wish- 
ing to encourage the growth of flax, 
Mr. Dargan took a tract of land in 
Cork, which he devoted to its culture ; 
but owing to some mismanagement, the 
enterprise entailed a heavy loss. He also 
became a manufacturer, and set some 
mills working in the neighbourhood of 
Dublin. But that business did not prosper. 
Latterly he devoted himself chiefly to the 
working and extension of the Dublin, 
Wicklow, and Wexford Railway, of which 
he was chairman. The deceased gentleman 
was also for many years a magistrate 
and deputy-lieutenant for the city of 
Dublin. 


Masor Jervis Cooxs, R.M.L.I. 


Feb. 4. At St. Vincent’s Lodge, Port- 
chester, Hants, aged 74, Major Jervis 
Cooke, R.M.L.I. 

The deceased was the youngest son of 
the late Rear-Admiral John Cooke, R.N., 
of St. Vincent's Lodge, Portchester, by 
Catherine, only child of the late Captain 
Smith, R.N. He was born on Feb. 25, 
1792, and was named after one of his 
godfathers, Admiral Earl St. Vincent. 
He entered the Royal Marines in May, 
1806. He was wrecked in H.M.S. Flora, 
on the coast of Holland, when the officers 
and crew were saved on rafts. On reaching 
the shore, they were all made prisoners, 
Jan. 19, 1808. 

Mr. Cooke, although at the time only 
sixteen years of age, became interpreter 
for the captain on account of his excellent 
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knowledge of French, which he had 
acquired by his intercourse with the 
French officers and men, seven or eight 
thousand of whom were imprisoned in 
Portchester Castle. Mr. Cooke’s know- 
ledge of French rendered his services so 
useful that while the rest of the Flora’s 
erew were imprisoned in a church, he was 
placed with his captain in better, though 
still miserable quarters at Leowarden. 
His imprisonment, under the privations 
of shipwreck, seriously affected his health; 
but much kindness was shown to him and 
his fellow prisoners by ladies residing in 
the neighbourhood. Subsequently the 
officers were allowed to be on parole at 
Goreum-on-the-Maize, and by an exchange 
of prisoners were at length allowed to 
return to England. A very short time 
afterwards, Buonaparte prevailed on his 
brother, then King of Holland, to refuse 
all exchange of prisoners with England, 
and many other Englisl: officers and men 
lingered for years in captivity in conse- 
quence. 

Lieut. Cooke next joined H.M.S. Thetis, 
frigate of thirty guns, which, after con- 
voying some transports to Spain, sailed 
for the West Indies, where he distin- 
guished himself at the cutting out of 
the Observateuxy French man-of-war, and 
assisted in destroying the two French 
frigates, La Seine and La Loire. In 
February, 1810, he was at the taking of 
Guadaloupe. On his return home, he 
joined the Royal Marine Artillery. We 
next find him serving on board the San 
Josef and the Queen Charlotte, then the 
flag-ship of Lord Keith, which he left in 
ill health. Shortly after, he joined H.M’s 
bomb-vessel Vesuvivs, and went to 
Passages and St. Sebastian, which our 
forces captured; thence up the river 
‘Gironde, where the Vesuvius lay for five 
months, bombarding the forts of Blye and 
Isle Paté at intervals, and receiving their 
fire. At the time of the battle of Waterloo, 
Lieut..Cooke was in garrison with the 
reserves at Ostend, and was placed on 
half-pay at the Peace in 1817. In 1825 
he was recalled to full-pay in the Royal 
Marines; but was immediately afterwards 
again attached to the Marine Artillery, 
got his company in 1834, and retired from 
the service on full-pay in 1837. He re- 
ceived his brevet majority in 1857. 

In 1848 his services were acknowledged 
by a medal with three bars, viz.: Boat 
Service, Dec. 13, 1809; Anse la Barque, 
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Dee. 18, 1809; and Guadaloupe, Feb. 
1810. 

In 1824 he married Eliza, widow of 
Charles Tickell, Esq., of Millbrook, Hants, 
who died in 1827. By her he had issue 
John Jervis, who died at the age of 14. 
He afterwards married, Harriet, daughter 
of the late John Bignall, Esq., of Raleigh 
House, North Devon, who died in 1848, 
leaving three daughters, two of whom 
survive, 


Narwantet Parker Wrtuts, Esq. 


Lately, At New York, Nathaniel 
Parker, Willis, Esq., a popular American 
author. 

The deceased was born at Portland, 
U.S., early in the present century. He 
received his first education at Boston and 
at Andover, and at the age of sixteen he 
entered Yale College. Born among a 
family of strict Dissenters, he had been 
already known to a few readers of verse 
by sentimental and scriptural lyrics, not 
rising to the level of Prof. Longfellow’s 
poems, either in point of fancy, descriptive 
power, or scholarship, but still not un- 
pleasing. In 1827 he was engaged to 
edit The Legendary and The Token. In 
1828 he established the American 
Monthly Magazine, which he conducted 
until it was merged in the New York 
Mirror. On arriving in Europe as corre- 
spondent of the New York Mirror, the 
agreeable social talents and manners of 
the young American, and the great inte- 
rest and delight he took in gay and 
literary society, gained for him a wide 
access to many distinguished persons and 
great houses, which he described for the 
amusement of the curious in his own 
country, with a fluent and not ungraceful 
pen, perfectly capable of marking the 
outward peculiarities of those with whom 
he came into contact. These letters ‘first 
appeared in the New York Mirrov, under 
the title of “Pencillings by the Way.” 
It was followed, in 1835, by a batch of 
novelettes—reprinted from the periodicals 
—“Inklings of Adventure,” strained, 
high-flown, little romances, in which love 
and -aristocratic life figured largely, 
written in a florid and dashing style; 
and by a volume of verses, “ Melanie.” 
He also published a drama, entitled, 
“Two Ways of Dying for a Husband.” 
Some papers on American history, which 
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he wrote for the A‘lenwum, rank among 
the more serious and valuable of his 
compositions. 

After his first? marriage in England, 
Mr. Willis returned to the United States, 
and became one of the editors of the 
Corsair. He came back to Europe once, 
but it was only for a brief visit, and 
without any resumption of the lionism 
found so charming on his first sojourn. 
On returning to America he published, in 
1840, his “ Poems” and “ Letters from 
under a Bridge.” Some of these are 
pleasant, egotistic pictures of their writer's 
country life, and small essays on things 
of art and imagination. 

In 1843, with Mr. Morris, he revived 
the New York Mirror, which had been 
discontinued for several years, but with- 
drew from it on the death of his wife in 
1844, and made another visit to England, 
where he published his “ Dashes at Life 
with a Free Pencil,” a series of sketches 
of European and American society. In 
Oct., 1846, Mr. Willis married a daughter 
of the Hon. Mr. Gunnel, and subsequently 
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settled in New York, where he became 
again associated with Mr. Morris as editor 
of the Home Journal. : 

“As a man,” says the Atheneum, 
“Willis had many attractive qualities— 
a desire to please, a willingness to be 
pleased, an imperturbable good temper, 
and a real readiness to oblige, as also to 
accept obligation. That he was super- 
ficial, indiscreet, and vain, may be in no 
small part ascribed to the trammels in 
which his early years were past; and in 
his momentary exposure to a dazzling 
popularity, which none but those of fixed 
opinions, strong resolution, and strict 
habits of self-examination, can pass 
through unscathed. Both the man and 
his books recall a certain time of pleasant 
memory to those who knew the circum- 
stances of himself and of their production, 
and who have now (as here) to say that 
both have vanished from the scene.” 

A sister of the late Mr. N. P. Willis, 
Mrs. Sarah Parton, has gained some 
literary reputation under the nom de 
plume of “ Fanny Fern.” , 
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DEATHS. 


ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Nov. 13, 1866. At Sidney, New South 
Wales, aged 31, Robert Claxton Davis, 
second son of the late Right Rev. D. G. 
Davis, D.D., Bishop of Antigua, West 
Indies. 

Nov. 15. At the Parsonage, Beaufort, 
West Cape Colony, aged 27, the Rev. 
Albert Zinn. 

Nov. 16. On his passage from Australia, 
suddenly, George Fred. Bourgoyne, third 
son of the late Capt. F. W. Bourgoyne, 
R.N., by Harriet, youngest dau. of Robert 
Wallace, esq., of Beechmount, co. Antrim, 
and grandson of the late Major-Gen. Sir 
John Bourgoyne, bart., of Sutton Park, 


Nov. 21. At Guasocoran, Central Ame- 
rica, aged 75, Capt. John James Moore, 
R.N. He entered the Navy in 1803, as 
first-class volunteer on board the Culloden, 
and from July, 1804, until he became a 
lieutenant in Nov., 1809, he was employed 
on the Jamaica station. In March, 1809, 
he served with distinction in the boats of 
the Polyphemus, at the boarding and cap- 
ture of the notorious French national 
felucca Joseph at St. Domingo. He re- 
turned to England in 1810, and in 1811 
served off the coast of France in the 
Pompée ; he subsequently made a voyage 
to St. Helena, assisted at the reduction of 
Genoa in 1814, and visited the shores of 
North America. He retired on half-pay 
in 1816. 

Dec. 3. At Umbala, aged 68, Anne Cor- 
delia, relict of the late Lieut.-Col. Wreden- 
hall Robert Pogson, of the late 47th 
B.N.I. 

Dec. 8. At Narromine, New South 
Wales, from the effects of a wound re- 
ceived while successfully resisting an 
attack made by two armed bushrangers 
on Her Majesty’s mail, aged 36, John 
Granville Grenfell, commissioner of Crown 
Lands for the Fort Bourke District, 
eldest son of Admiral J. P. Grenfell, 
Consul-Gen. for Brazil, Liverpool. 

Dec. 10. At Cape Town, Cape of Good 
Hope, aged 34, Mary, wife of Assistant- 
Commissary-General Ball. 

Dee. 11. At Sydney, New South Wales, 
aged 27, John, second son of Charles 
Sutton Campbell, esq. , vice-consul at Port 
St. Mary’s, Spain. 

At the British Legation House at Quito, 
the capital of Ecuador, Lieut.-Col. Edward 
St. John Neale, C.B., Her Majesty's Chargé 
d’Affaires, and Consul-General for the 
republic of Ecuador. 


Dec. 12. At the Royal Observatory, 
Cape of Good Hope, aged 37, Ellen, dau. 
of Sir Thomas Maclear, knt. 

Dec. 16. At Westbrook, Queensland, by 
an accidental fall from his horse, aged 46, 
John Donald McLean, esq., colonial trea- 
surer. 

Dec. 19. At Kingston, Jamaica, Major 
Charles Herbert Sedley, R.E., only son of 
John Somner Sedley, esq., late of Mau- 
ritius. 

Dec, 22. At Allahabad, Margaret Marian, 
wife of Major-Gen. W. F. Beatson, com- 
manding Allahabad Division. 

Dec. 29. Off Point de Galle, aged 32, 
Lieut. Arthur James Ceely, of the 42nd 
Royal Highlanders (Black Watch), only 
son of James H. Ceely, esq., F.R.C.S., &c., 
of Aylesbury. 

At Aspinwall, Isthmus of Panama, of 
yellow fever, Janetta, wife of Isaac ‘I’. 
Cookson, esq., and sister of Sir Matthew 
White Ridley, bart. 

Jan. 3, 1867. At Fredericton, New 
Brunswick, aged 37, Capt. J. J. Dudgeon, 
Paymaster 1st Batt. 22d Regt., youngest 
son of the late Major-Gen. Dudgeon. 

Jan. 5, At Colombo, Ceylon, aged 44, 
the Hon. Henry Byerley Thomson, Puisne 
Judge of Her Majesty’s Supreme Court of 
Ceylon. 

Aged 50, James Charles Yorke, esq. 
He was the second son of the late Joseph 
Yorke, esq. (who was a grandson of Philip, 
1st Earl of Hardwicke), by Catherine, 
dau. of James Cocks, esq., of London. 
He was born in 1816, and married, in 
1839, Georgiana Augusta, youngest dau. 
of the late Rev. Charles Hawkins, canon 
residentiary of York, by whom he has 
left surviving issye three sons and seven 
daus. 

Jan. 9. At 35, York-street, Dublin, 
Eliza, relict of the late John Clancy, esq., 
of Fitzwilliam-square, sister of the Lord 
Chief Justice of Ireland, and of the late 
Rev. Dr. Whiteside, vicar of Scarbo- 
rough. 

At Aspinwall, Isthmus of Panama, aged 
62, George Ure Skinner, esq., F.L.S., of 
Guatemala, and second son of the late 
Very Rev. John Skinner, dean of Dunkeld 
and Dunblane. 

Jan. 13. At Belgaum, East Indies, aged 
34, Major Richard Pittman, Royal (Bom- 
bay) Artillery, only son and last surviving 
child of the late Richard Pittman, jun., 
esq., formerly of Paddington-green, London. 

Jan. 14. At Heavitree, near Exeter, 
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aged 77, Harriet, widow of the Rev. John 

Campbell Fisher. 

Jan. 15. At Culmore, Newtown Lima- 
vady, Ireland, aged 66, John Martin, esq., 
clerk of the Crown for co. Londonderry. 

At Elton Manor, Notts, aged 31, Sarah 
Norton, widow of Wm. Fletcher Norton 
Norton, esq., of Elton Manor, Notts. 

At Stoke, Plymouth, Captain Henry 
Darning Rogers, R.N. and C.B. He 
passed his examination in 1830, and ob- 
tained his first commission in 1837; he 
subsequently served on the North Ame- 
rica and West Indian station, and also in 
the Mediterranean and in the East Indies. 
He attained the rank of Captain in Nov., 
1854, and was made a C.B. in 1855. 

At Ruspar Lodge, Richmond-road, Dal- 
ston, Henry Berry Webb, of the Theatre 
Royal Drury-lane, and for many years 
lessee of the Queen’s Theatre, Dublin. 

Jan. 16. At Exmouth, Mr. Rhodes 
Tilley Mould, lately chief clerk at the 
Clerkenwell Police Court. 

At Freens Court, Herefordshire, aged 
74, Mary, relict of the late Henry Unett, 
esq., of Freens Court and Marden, in that 
county. 

At Heigham Grove, Norwich, Charles 
Winter, Esq., J.P. 

Jan. 17. At 19, Warwick-gardens, Ken- 
sington, Catherine Jane, widow of the 
Rev. Thomas Frere Bowerbank, vicar of 
Chiswick, Middlesex, and second dau. of 
the late John Thomas Bland, esq., of 
Blandsfort House, Queen's co., Ireland. 

At 24, Brooke-street, Grosvenor-square, 
aged 43, William Brinton, M.D., F.R.S. 

In Lough Key, near Boyle, accidentally 

’ drowned, Mr. F. J. Foot, one of the senior 

geologists of the Irish branch of H.M.’s 

Geological Survey. 

Suddenly, of heart disease, Maria Guerin, 
relict of the late Rev. Algernon Grenfell, 
of Rugby. 

At St. Elmo, Southsea, Mary, relict of 
the late Major Greer, of The Grange, co. 
Tyrone. 

At Morland Lodge, Croydon, aged 84, 
Gen. Charles Herbert, C.B., of H.M.’s 

Army. 

At Bath, Mrs. Frances Jarvis, widow of 
Col. Jarvis, of Doddington Hall, Lincoln- 
shire, 

At Appleby Hall, Leicestershire, Mrs. 
Isabel Clara Moore. She was the dau. of 
the Rev, Charles Holden, of Ashton, co. 
Derby, and married, in 1839 (as his second 
Wife), George Moore, esq., of Appleby. 

At Twickenham, aged 59, the Rev. 
Harry Mander Roberts, M.A., rector of 
All Saints’, Saltfleetby, Lincolnshire. He 
was educated at Magdalen Coll., Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1833, and 
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proceeded M.A. in 1836; he was appointed 
rector of All Saints’, Saltfleetby, in 1855. 

At Bentley House, Yarm, aged 70, 
Edward Gervase Scrope, esq. He was 
the second son of the late Simon Thomas 
Scrope, esq., of Danby Hall, Yorkshire 
(who died in 1838), by Catherine Dorothy, 
dau. of Edward Meynell, esq., of Kelving- 
ton, co, York, and was born in January, 
1796. The brother of the deceased, Mr. 
8. T. Scrope, of Danby Hall, claims the 
earldom of Wilts, and his case is now 
before the House of Lords. 

At Jordanhill, Renfrewshire, aged 84, 
James Smith, esq., F.R.S., of Jordanhill. 
He was the eldest son of the late Archi- 
bald Smith, esq., of Jordanhill (who died 
in 1821), by Isabella, dau. of William 
Ewing, esq., and was born in 1782, He 
was educated at Glasgow University, was 
a magistrate for co. Renfrew, and was 
formerly a Captain in the Refrewshire 
Militia. Mr. Smith was the writer of 
various communications to scientific so- 
cieties, and also the author of “The 
Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul,” 
‘Dissertations on the Origin of the 
Gospels,” “Researches in Post-Tertiary 
Geology,” &c. He married, in 1809, 
Mary, dau. of Alexander Wilson, esq., 
by whom he has left, with other issue, 
a son and heir, Mr. Archibald Smith, bar- 
rister-at-law, who was born in 1813, and 
married, in 1853, Susan Emma, dau. of 
the late vice-chancellor Sir James Parker, 
of Rothley Temple, co. Leicester. 

At Sydney-street, Brompton, aged 69, 
the Rev. William Church Totton, M.A. 
He was educated at Trinity Coll., Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1819, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1822; he was for- 
merly usher of Westminster School, and 
late lecturer of Llandegai, Carnarvonshire, 
and head master of the Friar’s Grammar 
School, Bangor, North Wales. 

At the Grove, Kinsale, of bronchitis, 
William Perry Warren, late Major Rifle 
Brigade. 

At 57, Cadogan-place, aged 78, Joseph 
Wood, esq., late secretary to H.M.’s Board 
of Ordnance. 

Jan. 18. At Teignmouth, aged 46, the 
Rey. Charles Bransby-Auber, B.A. He 
was the younger son of the late Henry P. 
Auber, esq.,and was born in 1820; he 
was educated at Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 
where he took his B.A. degree in 1844, 
He was appointed rector of Clanaborough, 
North Devon, in 1853. 

At The Shrubbery, Cork, aged 66, 
Charles Beamish, esq. He was the fifth 
son of the late William Beamish, esq., of 
Beaumont House, co. Cork, by Anne Jane 
Margaret, dau. of Robert De la Cour, esq. 
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He was born in the year 1800, and was a 
magistrate for co. Cork. 

At Melbourne Hall, Derbyshire, aged 
78, Lieut.-Col. Henry Edward Gooch. He 
was the second son of the late Ven. John 
Gooch, Archdeacon of Sudbury (who died 
in 1823), by Barbara, dau. of Ralph Sneyd, 
esq., of Keele Hall, co. Stafford; he was 
born in 1793, and was formerly an officer 
in the Coldstream Guards, 

Louisa Maria de la More, widow of 
Cornelius Hendrickson Kortright, esq., of 
St. Croix and Porto-Rico, and mother of 
the late Count Arthur de la More. 

At Alder House, Atherton, near Man- 
chester, aged 69, Alfred Henry Silvester, 
es 


st Croydon, Surrey, aged 60, Elizabeth 
Winterton Turnour. She was the eldest 
dau. of the late Hon. and Rev. Edward 
John Turnour, M.A. (who died in 1844), 
by his 1st wife, Elizabeth, dau. of William 
Richardson. esq., and was born in June, 
1806. 

Jan. 19. At Utrecht, the Dowager 
Countess Van Hogendorp. 

At Clifton, aged 74, the Rev. Thomas 
Emly, M.A. He was the only son of the 
late Rev. Dr. Emly, formerly vicar of 
Aldeburgh, Suffolk, by Charlotte, dau. of 
the Ror Deany Cole, of Petistree, Suffolk. 
He was born in 1792, acd educated at 
Jesus Coll., Cambridge, where he gradu- 
ated B.A. in 1815, and proceeded M.A. 
in 1818. 

At 8, Curzon-street, Jane Craufurd, 
dau. of the late Gen. Sir R. C. Ferguson, 
G.C.B. 

The late Gen. Sir James Freeth, K.C.B., 
K.H. (see p. 266 ante), was the youngest 
son of the late Sampson Freeth, esq., of 
Birmingham, by Elizabeth, dau. of — 
Harvey, esq. He was born at Birmingham 
in 1786, and educated at the Grammar 
School of that town, afterwards at Tam- 
worth and at Charlton, Kent. He married 
in 1814, Harriet, dau. of Mr. John Holt, 
of Birmingham, by whom he has left 
issue five sons and one dau. 

At Torquay, aged 40, the Rev. George 
James Goff. He was the youngest son of 
Joseph Goff, esq., of. Hale Park, Hants, 
by Jane, 4th dau. of the late Capt. Thos. 
Stannus, of Portarlington House, Queen's 
Co. He was born in 1826, and was for- 
merly Chaplain of Hale. 

Aged 40, Frederick Ridge, esq., of Fir 
Grove, West End, Southampton. He 


was the last surviving son of the late 
Capt. George Cooper Ridge, of Mordon 
Park, Surrey, and grandson of the late 
Geo. Ridge, esq., banker, of Charing-cross ; 
he was born in 1826, and was formerly a 
Lieut. in the Tower Hamlets Militia. 
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At Lumps Villa, Southsea, Georgiana 
Isabella, wife of Lieut.-Col. J. W. C. 
Williams, Royal Marine Artillery. 

At Chapel House, Congleton, Cheshire, 
aged 67, John Pickford, esq., many years 
one of the magistrates and twice mayor of 
that borough. 

At Richmond, Surrey, aged 81, Samuel 
Ayrault Piper, M.D., F.R.C.S.E., late of 
the Provisional Battalion, Chatham, and 





the Military Prison, Fort Clarence, 
Rochester. 
Jan. 20. At Chapel Allerton, near 


Leeds, aged 72, Edward Atkinson, father 
of the Rev. Dr. Atkinson, Master of Clare 
College, Cambridge. 

At Sidmouth, Devon, aged 68, Gramina, 
widow of James Brine, esq., late Major 
7th Royal Fusiliers. 

At 13, Finsbury-square, aged 56, Char- 
lotte Amelia, wife of the Rev. Thomas 
Burnet, D.D., F.R.S., rector of St. James’s, 
Garlick Hythe. 

At Dublin, aged 74, John D’Alton, 
esq. See OBITUARY. 

At Southsea, aged 71, Commander 
William Augustus Ferrar, R.N., G.H.P. 
The deceased was born at Dublin in 1797, 
and entered the Navy in 1812. In 1814, 
whilst serving on board the Pactolus, he 
was placed in charge of the captured 
American schooner Postboy, and sent 
with the prize to Bermuda. On the 
voyage, however, the Postboy, in a violent 
gale, was totally dismantled, and becoming 
water-logged, remained in that condition, 
with Mr. Ferrar and only two companions 
on board, for forty days, when they fell 
in with and were rescued by a merchant 
schooner. He subsequently rejoined the 
Pactolus, and assisted in forcing the pas- 
sage of the Gironde, and was afterwards 
appointed to an agency in a contract mail 
steamer, which he shortly resigned in 
consequence of ill health, and was next 
employed on the Coast Guard Service. 
The deceased was married and has left 
issue. 

Jan. 21. At Richmond, aged 77, the 
Lady Caroline Murray. Her ladyship 
was the youngest dau. of David, second 
Earl of Mansfield, and Louisa (in her own 
right), Countess of Mansfield, dau. of 
Charles, 9th Lord Cathcart, and was 
born Dec. 14, 1789. 

At Abingdon, Berks, aged 77, Elizabeth, 
relict of the Rev. William Innes Baker, 
rector of Hayford Warren, Oxfordshire. 

At 35, Bedford-place, Russell-square, 
aged 68, Mary, widow of the Rev. William 
Francis Cobb, rector of Nettlestead, Kent. 

The Rev. Armine Herring, M.A. He 
was educated at C.C.C., Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1823, and proceeded 
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M.A. in 1826; he was appointed rector of 
Thorpe, Norfolk, in 1856, and was for- 
merly incumbent of Ashmanhaugh, in 
that county. 

At Hawkshead, Windermere, aged 82, 
D. B. Hickie, LL.D., late Head Master of 
the Grammar School at that place. 

At Hinton Ampner, Hants, aged 73, 
the Rev. Thomas Johnson, M.A. He was 
educated at Merton Coll., Oxford, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1817, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1824, and was curate of the 
above and the adjoining parish of Kil- 
meston for upwards of forty years. 

At Bournemouth, aged 64, the Rev. 
Walter Cramer Roberts, vicar of Edwards- 
ton, Suffolk. He was educated at Trinity 
Coll., Dublin, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1824, and proceeded M.A. in 1831; he 
was appointed vicar of Edwardston in 
1848. 

At 6, Norfolk-street, Strand, aged 36, 
Andrew Watson, esq., W.S., son of the 
late Hugh Watson, esq., W.S., of Sorsonce. 

Jan. 22. At 6, Windsor Villas, Ply- 
mouth, aged 76, Sir William Snow Harris, 
F.R.S. See Onrruary. 

At Percy House, Randolph-road, aged 
80, George Brodie, esq., Historiographer 
Royal of Scotland. See OsprruaRy. 

At Arnewood, Southsea, aged 68, 
Major-General Edward Sterling Farmar. 

At 62, Thistle-grove, Brompton, aged 
77, Catherine Jane, relict of the Hon. 
John Henry Hobson, formerly Chief Jus- 
tice of the Island of St. Vincent, West 
Indies. 

At St. Andrew’s, Fifeshire, aged 58, 
Lieut.-Col. James Hunter, late Bengal 
Army. 

At Chilbolton, Hants, Mary Henrietta, 
wife of the Rev. A. L. Lambert, rector of 
that parish. 

At 28, Royal York-crescent, Clifton, 
aged 62, Alexander Monro, of Craiglock- 
hart, N.B. He was the eldest son of the 
late Alexander Monro, esq., M.D., of 
Craiglockhart and Cockburn, N.B. (who 
died. in 1859), by Maria Agnes, dau. of 
the late James Carmichael Smyth, esq., 
of Aitherny, co. Fife. He was born in 
1804, and educated at the University of 
Edinburgh ; he was a magistrate for the 
counties of Berwick and Midlothian, and 

was formerly a Capt. in the Rifle Brigade, 
and afterwards in the Edinburgh Militia. 
The father of the deceased was the third, 
in direct, descent, of his family who had 
filled the Chair of Medicine and Anatomy 
in the University of Edinburgh. The 
late Mr, Monro married in 1846, Elizabeth, 
dau. of the late Charles Balfour Scott, 


esc I 


At 38, Melville-street, Edinburgh, 
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Helen, widow of Major-General John 
Ogilvie, H.E.1I.C.S, Madras Army. 

Aged 82, Elizabeth Cassidy, relict of 
the late Colonel John Ogle, of Carrick- 
Edmund, co. Louth. 

Capt. George Robinson, R.N., of Mans- 
field Wood House, Mansfield, Notts. 

At Forest Side, Nottingham, aged 28, 
the Rey. William Weightman, B.A., late 
of Ottery St. Mary, Devon. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged five years, 
Isabella Cranstoun, dau. of John Wilson, 
esq., of Seacroft Hall, Yorkshire. 

Jan, 23. At Leyton, Essex, aged 32, 
Captain Henry Pardoe Eaton, late 60th 
Royal Rifles. 

At Tirley, Gloucestershire, Anne, wife 
of the Rev. J. F. Hone, vicar of Tirley. 

At Leek, Staffordshire, aged 36, W. H. 
Jones-Byrom, Commander R.N., youngest 
son of the late*Capt. Jenkin Jones, R.N. 

At King’s Cliff, Jersey, aged 77, Frances 
Amelia, widow of Lieut.-Col. Maule, for- 
merly of the 26th Cameronians. 

At Aberdeen, aged 60, Dr. Robert Mac- 
pherson. The deceased studied at King’s 
College, Aberdeen. He was for a time 
chaplain at Fort George, and afterwards 
parish minister at Forres. In 1852, on 
the death of Dr. Mearns, of King’s College, 
to one of whose daughters he had been 
married, he became a candidate for the 
vacant chair of systematic theology in 
that college. Only Dr. Macpherson and 
Dr. Traill, of Birsay, entered the lists, 
and after an arduous contest in various 
branches the appointment was gained by 
Dr. Macpherson. The competition was 
considered so creditable to both candi- 
dates that the Senatus conferred on each 
of them the degree of D.D. He has since 
filled the chair with much efficiency. 

At Bath, aged 87, the Rev. P. B. Max- 
well, of Birdstown, co. Donegal. 

At Durrow, Queen’s Co., accidentally 
killed, aged 55, David Mercier, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 60, Major-General 
T. A. A. Munsey, late Col. 8th Madras 
Light Cavalry. 

At Stapleford Abbots, Essex, aged 61, 
the Rev. Chas. Whitworth Pitt, M.A. He 
was educated at Brasenose Coll., Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1824, .and 
proceeded M.A. in 1829; he was appointed 
rector of Stapleford Abbots in 1841, 

At Old Charlton, Kent, Harriet, young- 
est dau. of the late James Lumsden 
Shirreff, esq., of Stradmore, Cardigan- 
shire. 

At Langford, Somersetshire, Charlotte, 
widow of Lieut.-Col. Arthur Shuldham, 
31st Regt. Bengal N.I. 

At The Close, Salisbury, Mrs. Agnes 
Georgina Standly. She was the third 
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dau. of the late Sir Edward Poore, bart., 
by Agnes, dau. of Sir John Marjoribanks, 
bart., and married, in 1847, Henry John 
Standly, esq. 

At the Imperial Hotel, Jersey, from the 
effects of an accident, Colonel Arthur St. 
George Herbert Stepney, C.B., lately 
commanding 2nd Battalion Coldstream 
Guards. The deceased entered the ser- 
vice as ensign in the 29th Regiment in 
May, 1834, and became a major in July, 
1850. He exchanged to 54th Regiment 
in Nov., 1852, and became a brevet-lieu- 
tenant-colonel in June, 1854. On the 
augmentation of the Guards in July, 1854, 
he was appointed captain and lieutenant- 
colonel in the Coldstreams ; was promoted 
brevet-colonel in Oct., 1858, and to the 
command of a battalion of that regi- 
ment in Nov., 1863; he retired on half-pay 
in Aug., 1866. Colonel Stepney served 
two years in the Mauritius, and about ten 
years in India. He was engaged (with 
the 29th Regiment) in the Sutlej cam- 
paign of 1845-6; commanded that regi- 
ment in the battle of Ferozeshah, and was 
wounded by the explosion of a mine in 
retaking the Sikh camp, but continued in 
command until severely wounded by 
grape-shot. He served with the Cold- 
stream Guards in the Crimea from Dec., 
1854, to the end of the war. Colonel 
Stepney was awarded the good-service 
pension of 100/. a year in 1864. 

Jan. 24. At Hastings, Lady Hervey- 
Bathurst. Her ladyship was Clare Emily, 
youngest dau. of the late Sir Richard 
Brooke, bart., of Norton Priory, Cheshire 
(who died in 1865), by Harriet, second 
dau. of Sir Foster Cunliffe, bart., of Acton 
Park, co. Denbigh; she married, in 1845 
(as his second wife), Sir Frederick Hervey- 
Bathurst, bart., of Clarendon Park, Salis- 
bury, by whom she had issue five sons 
and three daus. 

At Langoed Castle, Breconshire, Blanche, 
wife of the Kev. Edward Butler. 

At Weymouth, aged 42, William Jen- 
kins Craig Colston, esq. He was the 
second and only surviving son of the late 
Edward Francis Coulston, esq., of Round- 
way Park, Wilts (who died in 1847), by 
Marianne, dau. and heir of William Jen- 
kins, esq., of Shepton Mallet, Somerset, 
and was born in 1824. 

At Bridgnorth, aged 
Deighton, esq., J.P. 

Of bronchitis, William Long, younger 

son of the Rev. Horatio Samuel Hildyard, 
rector of Lofthouse, Ireland. 
., At Southampton, aged 76, Dorothy, 
younger dau. of the Rev. Wilfrid Hudle- 
ston, formerly of Whitehaven, late rector 
of Handsworth, Yorkshire, 
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At 50, Parliament-street, Whitehall, 
aged 64, Nicholas McCann, esq., M.D. 
He was the third surviving son of the late 
Thomas McCann, esq., of Lismoy House, 
co. Longford, Ireland, and was born in 
the year 1802. He was educated at 
Dublin, and took his degree of M.D. at 
the University of St. Andrew’s in 1855. 
He was appointed surgeon to the Royal 
Humane Society in 1837, to the A division 
of Police in 1839, and physician to the 
Foreign Office in 1852. He was for many 
years staff-surgeon to the 2nd Royal Mid- 
dlesex Militia, and examining-surgon to 
the Royal Marines. The family of the de- 
ceased is of Scottish origin, whence they 
removed to Armagh, co. Tyrone, where 
they held large estates, temp. Edward IV. 
They trace their desent from Colla Da 
Crioch, Prince of Monaghan, and were 
lords of land in that county; also of Clan 
Breasail, a territory in the Barony of 
O’ Nyland, co. Armagh. On the accession 
of James I. this branch of the McCanns 
migrated to co. Longford, where they have 
been settled for upwards of two centuries. 
The late Dr. McCann was a deputy-lieu- 
tenant for co. Lincoln, and a magistrate 
for Middlesex, the city of Westminster, 
and for co. Longford. He married, in 
1833, Mary, second dau. of the late 
Edward Black, esq., of Bennington Hall, 
co. Lincoln, by whom he has left an only 
son and heir, Albert, born in 1846. The 
deceased was interred in Kensal Green 
Cemetery. 

At Trinity College, Dublin, aged 79, 
the Rev. Richard MacDonnell, D.D., 
Provost. See OBITUARY. 

At 23, Kensington-gate, aged 74, Mary, 
relict, of the late General Sir Thomas 
Hawker. She was the eldest dau. of 
William Woodley, esq., and married, first, 
in 1815, Capt. the Hon. Frederic Noel, 
R.N. (brother of Charles, Ist Earl of 
Gainsborough), who died Dec. 1833 ; and 
secondly, in 1838, Gen. Sir T. Hawker, 
and was again left a widow in June, 1858. 

At Rathmines, Dublin, aged 82, Cathe- 
rine, dau. of the late Major Hackett, and 
widow of Captain Thomas Roberts, R.N., 
late of Waterford. 

At Henley-in-Arden, Warwickshire, 
after a lingering illness, Mary, the wife of 
William Howard Russell, LL.D., the 
special correspondent of the Zimes. The 
deceased was second dau. of Mr. Peter Bur- 
rowes, of Kilbarrack, co. Dublin, and was 
married to Mr. Russell in 1846. During 
the height of the Crimean war she went 
out to the East to her husband, and was 
by accident present at the battle of Tcher- 
naya, where she rendered assistance to the 
wounded Russians. During Mr. Russell's 
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absence in India in 1858 she had a serious 
illness, from which she never completely 
recovered. 

At Ardnaree Glebe, of jaundice, aged 70, 
the Rev. Joseph Verschoyle, M.A., rector 
of Kilmoremoy, second son of the last 
Lord Bishop of Killala. 

Jan, 25. At 11, Carlton-square, New 
Cross,Surrey, aged 92, Commander George 
Child Johnson, R.N. He entered the 
navy in 1798, on board the Northum- 
berland, and in 1800 witnessed the cap- 
ture of the French ship Le Genereux, and 
served at the blockade and surrender of 
Malta, and attended the expedition of 
1801 to Egypt. 

At Abbeyville, near Clonmel, aged 95, 
the Rev. Richard Maunsell, rector of the 
united parishes of Innislonagh and Monks- 
land, the duties of which he had dis- 
charged for upwards of fifty years. 

At Crowhurst-road, Brixton, Surrey, 
aged 80, Major John George Richardson, 
R.M., late of the Woolwich Division. He 
entered the corps of Royal Marines as 
second-lieut. in 1805, and served in the 
Channel Fleet under Lords Gardiner and 
St. Vincent, and with the Belleisle 
squadron under Sir Richard Keats, and at 
the capture of La Rhin by the Mars. 
He obtained rank as major in Nov., 1854. 

Jan. 26. At Edgehill, Sydenham, aged 
65, the Countess of Mayo. Her ladyship 
was Anne Charlotte, the only dau. of the 
Hon. John Jocelyn, son of Robert, 1st 
Earl of Roden, by Margaret, dau. of the 
late Right Hon. Richard Fitzgerald, of 
Mount Offaley, co. Kildare. Her ladyship 
was born July 31, 1301, and married 
August 3, 1820, the Earl of Mayo, by 
whom she leaves issue, the Right Hon. 

Lord Naas, M.P., secretary for Ireland; 
and six other sons, and a dau. 

At 38, Berkeley-square, the Countess 
Dowager of Jersey. See OBITUARY. 

At Seaford, Mrs. Carnegie, widow of the 
Rev. James Carnegie, late vicar of Seaford, 
Sussex. 

At Rockland, near Attleborough, Nor- 
folk, aged 91, Robert Coleman, esq. 

At Oswestry, aged 32, Emma Christiana, 
wife of the Rev. Ambrose Short. 

At 17, Oxford-terrace, Clapham-road, 
aged 74, Jane Elizabeth, widow of Colonel 
John Wilson, late Commanding 10th Regt. 

i Army, and formerly relict of 

Lieut. John Tulk, 7th Regt. M.N.I. 

Jan. 27. At Moydrum Castle, Athlone, 

the Lady Castlemaine. Her ladyship was 

t, second dau. of Michael Harris, 

esq., and married, April 17, 1822, to Lord 

Cas stlemaine, by whom she has left sur- 
ba, ae “ae sons and two daus. 

tn, Dunoon, Argyleshire, aged 24 

N.S.’ 1867, Vor lll. 
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William Dawson, younger, of Gairdoch 
and Powfoulis, co. Stirling. 

At Ayr, N.B., the Rev. Alexander Hill, 
D.D., late Professor of Divinity in Glas- 
gow University. 

At Bath, Rear-Admiral Edward Iggul- 
den Parrey. He entered the navy in 
1809, and in the same year, in the Royal 
Oak, accompanied the expedition to the 
Walcheren. He was subsequently em- 
ployed on the coast of North America, 
and, becoming attached to the Shannon, 
assisted at the capture of the American 
ship Chesapeake. He afterwards served 
on the coast of Africa, and in 1830 was 
advanced to the rank of commander. 
Between 1835 and 1841 he officiated as 
an Inspecting-Commander in the Coast 
Guard, and in the latter year he obtained 
command of the Sappho on the N. Ame- 
rican and W. India station. He became 
a Rear-Admiral on the retired list in 1868. 
He married, in 1830, Miss Burn, of 
Abbot’s Rippon, Hunts. 

At Wouldham Hall, Kent, aged 73, 
William Peters, esq. 

At Belmont House, near Stranraer, N.B., 
aged 72, Nathaniel Tayler, esq., J.P. for 
Wi Lieut. (half-pay) 90th 


gtownshire, 
Light Infantry. 

Jan. 28. At Swilland, Suffolk, aged 57, 
the Rev. Richard John Allen, B.A. He 
was educated at Queen’s Coll., Cambridge, 
where he took his B.A, degree in 1836, 
=" appointed vicar of Swilland in 
1847. 


At Stutgart, Germany, aged 67, Major- 
General Thomas Bernard Chalon, late of 
H.M.’s Indian Army, retired, and for 
many years Judge Advocate-General, 
Madras Presidency. 

Emilia Lillias, wife of Alex. J. Ferrier, 
esq., barrister-at-law, of Serle-street, Lin- 
coln’s-inn. 

At Torquay, aged 43, Jane Louisa, wife 
of Lieut.-Col. John Robertson Pughe, 
Inspector-General of Police, H.M.’s Bengal 


Army. 

At Brighton, aged 71, Philip Salomons, 
esq., J.P. and D.L. for Sussex, and Capt. 
in the 1st Sussex Artillery. 

Jan. 29. At Grosvenor, Bath, aged 88, 
William John Head Bradley, esq., Com- 
mander R.N. 

At Cranborne, Dorset, Frances Anne, 
wife of the Rev. J. H. Carnegie, vicar of 
Cranborne. 

At 47, Queen’s-gardens, Hyde-park, 
aged 58, Mary Colleton Drinkwater, wife 
of Commissary-General George Adams, 
C.B., and eldest dau. of the late George 
Barclay, esq., of Bowmanstoun, Barbadoes. 

At the Abbey Ruins, Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, aged 56, John Greene, esq., 80- 
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licitor. The deceased was the senior 
partner of the firm of Greene, Partridge, 
and Greene, solicitors, of Bury St. Kd- 
mund’s, and was the second son of the 
late a Greene, esq., of 45, Russell- 
square, don, by Catherine, dau. of the 
Rev. Thomas Smith, of Bedford. He was 
born at Bury St. Edmund's in the year 
1810, and received his education at King 
Edward VI.’s Grammar School in that 
town. Mr. Greene was admitted a solicitor 
in 1833;and subsequently became a notary 
public and a perpetual commissioner. He 
Was aiso a magistrate for the borough of 
Bury St. Edmund’s, in which town he 
occupied many other positions of trust. 
The deceased was held in high esteem by 
all those of his professional brethren who 
oor the privilege of his acquaintance, 
and his opinion was much valued on ac- 
count of his unusually extensive legal 
knowledge. The policy of lawyers with 
respect to law reform engaged his notice 
in a paper which he published on that 
subject in 1859. His liberal notions on 
this question are therein evidenced. In 
literature, poetry, and the fine arts, his 
tastes were cultivated and refined. He 
delivered and subsequently published 
lectures on Magna Charta; the British 
Parliament ; The Imagination, its Uses 
and Culture; the Educational Uses of 
Poetry and Oratory ; and on other subjects 
which evince literary powers of a very 
high order. Mr. Greene married : first, in 
1836, Margaretta, dau. of the Rev. Henry 
Yeats Smythies, rector of Stanground, 
Hunts, by whom he has left two sons and 
three daus.; she died April 20, 1853. He 
married, secondly, in 1855, Katharine, 
dau. of the Rev. Oliver Raymond, rector 
of Middleton, near Sudbury, Suffolk, by 
whom he has left four daus.— Law Times. 

At Montserrat, near Stroud, Charlotte, 
relict of the late Major John William 
Hutchison, of H.M.’s 74th Regt. 

At 14, Chester-terrace, Regent’s-park, 
suddenly, aged 77, Capt. John Davies 
Middleton, R.N., and late of Mole House, 
Hersham, Surrey. 

At Rochester, aged 64, Mr. Richard 
Prall, solicitor. He was the third son of 
the late John Prall, esq., of Rochester, 
some years town clerk of that city. He 
was born in the year 1802, and admitted 
a solicitor in 1829. In 1836 he was ap- 
pointed clerk to the justices of the city of 
Rochester, which office he held at the 
time of his death; he also held other ap- 
pointments. He earned the respect of all 
who knew him by his truly amiable and 
unselfish character. He married in 1828, 
and has left a family of six children, three 
of his sons being solicitors.—Law Times. 
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At Combe Wood, Bonchurch, Isle of 
Wight, Capt. Mark Huish, late general 
manager of the London and North-Wes- 
tern Railway. He was the deputy-chair- 
man of the Electric Telegraph Company, 
and promoted the formation of the Clifton 
Suspension Bridge Company. He also 
took a warm interest in the introduction 
of the pneumatic system of railways, and 
was chiefly instrumental in introducing 
railways into the Isle of Wight. Capt. 
Huish was descended from an old Leices- 
tershire family, and was formerly in the 
service of the East India Company. 

Jan. 30. At Weston House, Warwick- 
shire, aged 54, Adam Duncan, Earl of 
Camperdown. See OBITUARY. 

At 29, Warrior-square, St. Leonard’s- 
on-Sea, Charlotte, Dowager Lady Web- 
ster. Her ladyship was the eldest dau. of 
Robert Adamson, esq., of Westmeath, 
Ireland, and married, in 1814, Sir Godfrey 
Vassal Webster, by whom (who died in 
1836) she had issue five sons. 

At Lee, Kent, aged 73, Elizabeth, 
widow of Lieut.-Gen. Baron Michel de 
Carrascosa. 

At Ottawa, Canada West, aged 33, Capt. 
Frederick Broughton Grant Glover, Staff 
Officer of Pensioners, third son of the Rev. 
F. A. Glover. 

At Rogate, Sussex, aged 65, the Rev. 
Henry Haddon Greene, M.A. He was edu- 
cated at Worcester Coll., Oxford, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1824, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1826; he was appointed vicar of 
Rogate in 1841. 

At Fintray House, Aberdeenshire, aged 
62, William Hogarth, esq. 

At Upper Tooting, Surrey, aged 59, 
Richard Harman Lloyd, esq., banker, of 
60, Lombard-street. 

At the Manor House, Clontarf, co. 
Dublin, aged 83, Frances, widow of Ber- 
train Milford, esq., LL.D. 

At Weymouth, aged 71, Maria Purvis, 
relict of the late Rev. Thomas Payn, in- 
cumbent of Holy Trinity, Weymouth. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 75, 
Frances, widow of the Rev. Edwd. Rutter 
Theed, M.A., rector of Fletton, Hunts, 
and vicar of Selling, Kent. 

In London, aged 19, Maurice Noel, 
third son of C. Noel Welman, esgq., of 
Norton Manor, Somersetshire. 

Jan. 31. At18, Champs Elysées, Paris, 
aged 68, the Lord Gray of Gray. See 
OBITUARY. 

At Lyme Regis, Dorsetshire, aged 76, 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Henry Bayly, K.H. The 
deceased was a son of the late Zachary 
Bayly, esq., of Bideford, Devon, by a dau. 
of the late L. Clutterbuck, esq., of Newark 
Park, co. Gloucester, and was born in the 
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year 1790. He was a magistrate and 
deputy-lieutenant for Dorset, a magistrate 
for Devon, anda Lieut.-Col. in the Army, 
retired. He served at Walcheren and in 
the Peninsula, and lost an arm at St. 
Sebastian. He was twice married : first, 
in 1817,to Mary, dau. of W. Jolliffe, esq. ; 
and secondly, in 1829, to Martha, dau. of 
A. C. Fisher, esq., and has left issue. His 
eldest son, Capt. Vere Temple Bayly, of 
the 54th Foot, married, in 1862, Lucy 
Harriet, second surviving dau. of William 
Sacheverell Coke, esq., of Langton Hall, 
Notts. 

At Stapleford, Notts, aged 53, the Rev. 
William Russell Almond, B.A. He was 
educated at St. Peter’s Coll., Cambridge, 
where he took his B.A. degree in 1838; he 
was appointed to the perpetual curacy of 
Stapleford in 1848. 

At 12, Westbourne-park-road, Major 
Wm. Barnett, late of the Bengal Army. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 41, 
George Richard Barry, esq.,M.P., of Lota 
Lodge, Glanmire, co. Cork. He was the 
eldest son of the late John Richard Barry, 
esq., by Eliza Mary, dau. of James Haly, 
esq., and was born in 1825. He was edu- 
cated at the Royal College of Mauritius, 
and for many years traded as a merchant 
in India, where it is said he accumulated 
an immense fortune. On his return to 
Treland, after the death of Mr. Smith- 
Barry, of Lota Lodge, he purchased that 
estate for his family residence. Shortly 
afterwards, he interested himself in the 
formation of the Assam Tea Company, 
a speculation which in the end proved a 
failure. At the general election in 1865, 
he offered himself as a candidate for the 
representation of the county of Cork, on 
Liberal principles, and was returned at 
the head of the poll. Mr. Barry, who was 
a magistrate forco. Cork, married, in 1857, 
Marie Terese, dau. of Francois Bequinot, 
esq., of Bellevue, Mauritius. 

At Torquay, after a short illness, aged 
73, Walter Long, esq., of Wraxall, and 
Rood Ashton, Wilts. The deceased be- 
longed to an old Wiltshire family, several 
members of which had for a long series of 
years been knights of the shire, and all in 
the Conservative interest. He was the 
eldest son of Richard Godolphin Long, 
esq., of Rood Ashton (formerly a member 
for the county, and who died in 1835), by 
Florentine, dau. of Sir Bouchier Wrey, 

bart., and was born in (Jctober, 1793. He 
was educated at Winchester and at Christ 
Church, Oxford, and was a magistrate and 
deputy-lieutenant for Wilts, Somerset, 
and co. Montgomery ; lord of the manor of 
Steeple Ashton, South Wraxall, Poulshot, 
3 and patron of four livings, He was 
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formerly Major of the Royal Wilts 
Yeomanry Cavalry. Mr. Long was chosen 
one of the representatives in Parliament, 
for the northern division of Wilts, in 
January, 1835, and retained his seat for 
thirty years, resigning in 1865: in polities 
a Conservative, but ready to remove 
abuses, and to adopt judicious and con- 
stitutional improvements. He was a 
great friend to the agricultural interest— 
personally fond of pursuits of that nature, 
and a very liberal landlord to a very 
numerous tenantry. He married, first, in 
1819, Mary Anne, second dau. of the Rt. 
Hon. Archibald Colquhoun, of Killermont, 
co. Dumbarton, Lord Registrar of Scot- 
land,and by her (who died 16th March, 
1856) he had three sons and three daus. 
He married, secondly, in 1857, Mary 
Bickerton, eldest dau. of the late Admiral 
Sir James Hillyar, K.C.B., and widow of 
the Rev. Sir Cecil Augustus Bisshopp, 
bart., who survives him, and by whom he 
had issue oneson. Mr. Long is succeeded 
in his estates by his eldest surviving son, 
Mr. Richard Penruddocke Long, M.P. for 
North Wilts. He married, in 1853, Char- 
lotte Apna, only child of William Went- 
worth Fitzwilliam Dick (then Hume), esq., 
M.P. for co. Wicklow, by whom he has a 
son, Walter, and several other children. 

Aged 71, the Rev. William Peach, M.A., 
incumbent of Brampton, Derbyshire, and 
rural dean. He was educated at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. in 1818, and proceeded M.A. 
in 1821; he was appointed incumbent of 
Brampton in 1826, and rural dean in 
1836. 

Aged 80, the Rev. William Poynder, 
rector of Horne, Surrey. He was educated 
at Trinity College, Oxford, where he - 
duated B.A. in 1812, and proceeded M.A. 
in 1815 ; he was appointed to the rectory 
of Horne in 1859. 

At Summerhill, Torquay, aged 34, 
Selina, wife of Capt. Richard Quin, R.N. 

At Trieste, aged 63, Henry Raven, esq., 
for twenty years H.B.M.’s Vice-Consul at 
that port. 

At Brighton, aged 55, Alexander John 
Sutherland, M.D., F.R.S., of 6, Richmond- 
terrace, Whitehall. 

Feb, 1. At Fynone, Pembrokeshire, the 
residence of his brother, aged 48, Stephen 
Edward Colby, esq., of Rhosygilwen. He 
was a son of the late Col. Colby, of 
Fynone, by Cordelia Maria, dau. of the 
late Major Colby, of RKhosygilwen; he 
was born in 1818, and was a istrate 
for co. Pembroke; he was formerly an 
officer in the 98th Regt., and served in 
China in 1841-2, being present at the 
taking of Chingkaufon. He was a mem- 
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ber of the. Royal Agricultural Society, 

was well known as one of the best 
agriculturists of his neighbourhood, where 
he was much beloved and respected. 

At Halifax, Nova Scotia, aged 31, 
Rawden C. P. de Robeck, Capt. 4th 
(King’s Own) Regt. 

At 8, Upper Phillimore-gardens, Ken- 
sington, aged 73, Marion, wife of David 

ier, esq., of Glenshellish. 

55, Major-Gen. Charles William 
Ridley, C.B., late of the Grenadier Guards, 
and Col. 53rd Regt. The deceased general 
was the second son of Sir Matthew White 
Ridley, bart. (who died in 1836), by 
Laura, youngest dau. of George Hawkins, 
esq. He was born in 1812, and entered 
the army as ensign and second lieutenant 
in the Grenadier Guards in Feb., 1828, 
and became major-general in 1859. On 
the army embarking for active service 
in the East, he accompanied his regiment 
to Turkey. He commanded the Grenadier 
Guards, and afterwards a brigade in the 
first division at the siege and fall of 
Sebastopol from the Ist Dec., 1854. In 
recognition of his military services while 
serving with the Eastern army, he was 
nominated a Companion of the Bath; he 
was also made an officer of the Legion of 
Honour, received both the Sardinian and 
Turkish medals, and the 3rd class Order 
of the Medjidie. In April, 1865, he was 
made colonel of the 53rd regiment of foot. 
He married, in 1845, the Hon. Henrietta 
Monck, dau. of Dominick, first Lord 
Oranmore, by whom he has left issue. 

At Edinburgh, of typhus fever, Robert 
Edmund Scoresby-Jackson, M.D., &c. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 18, Jane, 
fourth surviving dau. of James Sutton, 
esq., of Shardlow Hall, Derbyshire. 

At 12, Dorset-place, Dorset-square, aged 
69, John Upton, esq., of Ingmire Hall, 
near Kendal, Westmoreland. He was the 
son of the late John Upton, esq., of 
Ingmire Hall, by his first wife, Dorothy, 
dau. of Dr. Wilson, Bishop of Bristol, and 
was born in 1796. Mr. Upton was edu- 
cated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and on the death of his father, in 1832, he 
succeeded to the family estates in York- 
shire and Westmoreland, which, however, 
he relinquished in favour of his younger 
brother, Thomas. 

At the Vicarage, Sturry, near Canter- 
bury, aged 74, the Rev. Charles Wharton, 
B.D. He was the eldest son of the late 
Joseph Wharton, esq., of Ledsham, co. 
York, by Elizabeth, dau. of T, Copeland, 
esq., and was born in the year 1792. He 
was educated at Bingley Grammar School, 
and at Queen’s College, Cambridge, where 
he took the degree of B.D. in 1833. In 
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1815 he was appointed curate of Bingley ; 
in 1825 curate of Great Witley, Wor- 
cestershire ; in 1832 curate, and in 1845 
incumbent, of Lower Milton, Worcester- 
shire; and in 1849 vicar of Sturry, Kent. 
Mr. Wharton sarried, first, in 1825, Mary 
Anne, only dau. of Joseph Crane, esq., 
of Bewdley, Worcestershire, and by her 
(who died in 1827) has left issue one son, 
the Rev. J. Crane Wharton, M.A., vicar 
of Willesden, Middlesex. He married 
secondly, in 1835, Anne, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. James Pope, M.A., late vicar of Great 
Staughton, Hunts. 

Feb. 2. At 8, St. Stephen’s-crescent, 
Westbourne-park, W., Mary Duncan Hunt, 
widow of Major-General Hunt, R.M.L.I. 

At 26, Brompton-crescent, aged 49, 
Charles Frederick Pollard, M.R.C.S.L. 

At Clifton Villas, St. Saviour’s, Jersey, 
aged 75, Capt. James Agnew Stevens, R.N. 
He entered the navy in Aug., 1803, and 
in the following month was wounded in 
an attack upon the town of Granville. In 
1804 he joined the Cygnet sloop, and pro- 
ceeded to the West Indies; in 1806 he 
was transferred to the Seahorse, attached 
to the force in the Mediterranean, and in 
that vessel contributed to the capture of 
the Turkish man-of-war, Badere Zaffer ; in 
1809, while on the passage with despatches 
to Rear-Admiral Martin at Palermo, Mr. 
Stevens was again wounded and taken 
prisoner, and detained at Naples until 
1811. On his release he rejoined the 
Seahorse, and in the same year returned 
to England an invalid. At the commence- 
ment of the peace he had command of the 
packet-service of Falmouth and Holyhead, 
and subsequently of Weymouth. 

Feb. 3. At Dinderby Hall, Northaller- 
ton, aged 82, Gen. Sir James Maxwell 
Wallace, K.H., Col. 17th Lancers. He 
was a son of the late John Wallace, esq., 
of Greenock, N.B., by a dau. of Robert 
Colquhoun, esq., and was born in the 
year 1785. The gallant officer entered 
the army in 1805 as cornet; and while 
serving at the Cape of Good Hope as 
Captain of the 21st Light Dragoons was 
sent in command of a squadron of ‘that 
regiment into Caffraria with Brigadier- 
General Graham’s expedition, which, in 
seven months of hard and severe work, 
drove the Kaffirs across the Great Fish 
River. He also served in the campaign 
of 1815, and was present in the action at 
Quatre Bras, the retreat on the 17th of 
June, and the battle of Waterloo. On the 
16th of June, 1815, he was appointed by 
Major-Gen. Baron Dornberg orderly officer, 
to assist his brigade-major, Capt. Robais ; 
the general’s aide-de-camp, Capt. Krachen- 
burg, being taken prisoner the following 
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day, he took Robais as aide-de-camp, and 
named Capt. Wallace acting brigadier- 
major. Capt. Robais being killed on the 
18th, the Duke of Wellington confirmed 
Capt. Wallace, on the major-general’s 
recommendation. The deceased general, 
for his distinguished services, was, in 
1830, created a Knight of the Royal 
Hanoverian Guelphic Order. He was 
twice married: first, in 1818, to Eliza 
Maria, dau. of W. P. Hodges, esq. (who 
died in 1834); and secondly, in 1836, to 
Grace, dau. of John Stein, esq., and widow 
of Sir Alexander Don, bart. 

At Cheltenham, aged 62, Frances, eldest 
surviving dau. of the late Rowland Burdon, 
esq., of Castle Eden, co. Durham. 

At Kingsbridge, Devon, aged 50, the 
Rev. Edward Knighton Lyscombe. He 
was the second son of the late John 
Luscombe Luscombe, esq., of Combe 
Royal, Devon (who died in 1831), by 
Sarah, dau. of James Hawker, esq., of 
Plymouth, and was born at Plymouth in 
the year 1816. He was educated at the 
Grammar School of Warminster, Wilts, 
and was afterwards a student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1834. He was appointed a minor 
canon of Gloucester Cathedral in 1845. 
Mr. Luscombe married, in 1846, Anna, 
eldest dau. of William McCulloch, esq., of 
Barholm, co, Kirkcudbright, by whom he 
has left issue two sons. 

At Hardington House, Lanarkshire, 
N.B., aged 78, Robert McQueen, esq., of 
Braxfield and Hardington. He was the 
eldest son of the late John McQueen, esq., 
of Braxfield (who died in 1837), by Anne, 
dau. of Thomas Macan, esq., of Cariff, co. 
Armagh, and was born at Armagh in the 
year 1789. He was educated at Edin- 
burgh University, and called to the 
Scottish bar in 1810. He was formerly 
an officer in the 25th Light Dragoons, and 
left the service on the disbanding of the 
regiment. Mr. McQueen, who was a 
magistrate and deputy-lieutenant for co. 
Peebles, and a magistrate for co. Lanark, 
was twice married: first, in 1819, to 
Zepherina, dau. of Henry Veitch, esq. 
(she died in 1863); and secondly, in 1864, 
to Elizabeth Anne, dau. of Hugh Veitch, 
esq., and widow of Dr. Ogilvie, C.B., but 
oe no issue.—Law Times. 

Crowtrees, Melling, Lancaster, aged 
61, Miss Isabella eudagtem, second Se: 
of the late Reginald Remington, esq. 
R Aged 71, Col. George Smith, late of the 
K.H. Grds. He joined the Blues as cornet 
sane and was with them at Waterloo. 
t Lime Tree House, Redgrave, Suffolk, 
= 67, James Raymond Whithair, esq., 
ate Governor of Giltspur-street Compter. 
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Feb. 4. At Norbury Lodge, Upper Nor- 
wood, Surrey, aged 40, the Lady Charlotte 
Sarah Hetley, wife of Frederic Hetley, 
esq., M.D. She was the fifth dau. of 
Hector John, 2nd Earl of Norbury, by 
Elizabeth, only dau. and heir of William 
Brabazon, esq., of New Park, co. Mayo. 
She was born Dec. 26, 1826, and was 
twice married : first, in 1852, to Richard, 
4th Lord, Braybrooke, who died in Feb., 
1861 ; and secondly, in 1862, to Frederic 
Hetley, esq., of Upper Norwood. 

At Dover, aged 71, Henry Chamier, 
esq., late a Member of Council at Madras. 

At Weymouth, aged 62, Lieut.-Col. 
Cockraft, late of the 58th Regt. 

At 24, Colville-square, aged 76, Robert 
Cole, esq., F.S.A. 

At St. Vincent’s, Portchester, Hants, 
aged 74, Major Jervis Cooke, R.M.L.I. 
See OBITUARY. 

At Limerick, suddenly, aged 34, John 
Drysdale, esq., solicitor. He was the 
eldest son of John Creagh Drysdale, esq., 
of Limerick, by Rebecca, dau. of Timothy 
Carey, esq., of Woodroad, co. Limerick, 
and was born in the year 1832. He was 
admitted a solicitor in 1855, and was a 
poor-law guardian for the electoral divi- 
sion of Limerick.—Law Times. 

At Worthing, Sussex, aged 56, Major 
Robert Molesworth Gurnell, late of the 
Hon. E.I. Company’s Service. 

Feb. 5. At Newcastle-on-Tyne, aged 
51, John George Abbot, esq., of Otter- 
caps and Tone Hall, Northumberland. 

At Truro, aged 75, William T. Chappel, 
esq., J.P. for Cornwall and for the borough 
of Truro. 

At Dawlish, aged 75, Lieut.-General 
Richard Connop, of Durants, Enfield, late 
of the 93rd Regt. 

At Stafford, aged 28, Henry Grantham 
Fulford, late Capt. and Adjutant 2nd Bat- 
talion Staffordshire Volunteers, formerly 
Lieut. in the 29th Regt., eldest surviving 
son of Major W. Fulford. 

At Willoughby Rectory, the Rev. John 
Douglas Giles, Archdeacon of Stow, Pre- 
centor of Lincoln Cathedral. The de- 
ceased was born in Somersetshire about 
the year 1810, and was educated at Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, where he took his 
B.A. degree in 1832, obtaining a first-class 
in lit. Human. He soon after became pri- 
vate tutor at Eton to the present Lord 
Willoughby d’Eresby. The late Lord and 
Lady Willoughby entertained the highest 
opinion of Mr. Giles, and he resided with 
them for some years, until he was pre- 
sented by Lord Willoughby to a small 
living near Grimsthorpe Castle, when he 
married and took private pupils. Here 
he rebuilt the church, and then was re- 
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moved by the same noble patron, in the 
year 1850, to the rectory of Belleau-with- 
~ He had begun to rebuild his church 
at u, when in 1861 Lord Willoughby 

ted him to the living of Willoughby, 
and here again he has left the impress of 
his loving labours. He built a mission 
and school — in an adjoining hamlet, 
enlarged his schools, and ceasing to take 
pupils, hoped, as he said, to have more 
time for study, as well as to carry on his 
favourite parochial work, which nothing 
could ever tempt him to neglect. In 1863 
he was selected by the Bishop of Lincoln for 
the Archdeaconry of Stow, and in April, 
1866, he was appointed to the Precentor- 
ship of Lincoln Cathedral. 

+ Congresbury, Somerset, aged 71, the 
Rev. Joseph Haythorne. He was educated 
at St. Mary Hall, Oxford, where he gradu- 
ated B.A. in 1820, and proceeded M.A. in 
1822, and was appointed vicar of Congres- 
bury in 1825. 

Aged 53, Mr.Frederick Charles Horton. 
The deceased had been connected with 
the Royal Italian Opera, as musical libra- 
rian and copyist, since its formation in 
1846-7, and with Covent Garden Theatre 
for thirty-one years. He was buried in 
Kensal-green Cemetery, followed to the 
grave by Mr. Costa and a host of artists. 
Mr. Horton was a boy out of the Duke of 
York’s Asylum at Chelsea, and was ap- 
pointed in 1835 custodian of the music at 
Covent Garden, Costa confirming his ap- 
pointment when the Royal Italian Opera 
started in 1846. Meyerbeer, Spohr, Ber- 
lioz, Gounod, &c., had all testified to 
the deceased’s ability and accuracy. He 
has left a son, Mr. J. W. Horton, who will 
be his successor as librarian and copyist. 
—The Queen. 

At Twickenham, aged 101, Mrs. Nash. 
At the time of her decease she had no 
less than 96 descendants living—viz., 8 
children (the eldest of which was seventy- 
one years), 30 grandchildren, 54 great- 
grandchildren, and 2 great-great-grand- 
children 


At 30, Russell-square, aged 91, Henry 
Crabb Robinson, esq. See Oprtuary. 

At Brighton, Lucy, wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Roe, E.I.C.R.S. 

At 19, Park-street, Islington, aged 66, 
ym wife of the Rev. John Taylor, 


Feb. 6. At Craigmaddie, Stirlingshire, 
aged 51, James Spens Black, esq., of 
Crai die. 

At Exmouth, Devon, aged 70, Francis 
North Clerk, Capt. R.N. He was born at 
Edinburgh in 1796, entered the Navy in 
1810, and passed his examination in 1816 ; 
he obtained his commission in 1825, and 
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was for many years employed in the 
Coast Guard service. 

At Wimbledon, aged 44, William Dixon, 
esq., of 10, Bedford-row, London, solicitor. 

At Mentone, France, the Rev. Sidney 
Henry Lear, M.A. He was the second 
son of the late Dean of Salisbury, and 
was educated at Ch. Ch., Oxford, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1851, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1855; he was appointed Domestic 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Salisbury in 
1854, and was formerly Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford. 

At Huddersfield, aged 83, Col. Robert 
Owen, late 72nd Highlanders. 

At The Lodge, Strangford, aged 86, 
Elizabeth Anne, widow of James Price, 
esq., of Saintfield House, co. Down, Ire- 
land. 

At Hopetoun Lodge, Leamington, aged 
65, Major George Salter, late of the 
H.E.LC.S. 

At Brighton, the Rev. Samuel Smith, 
rural dean and vicar of Lois-Weedon, 
Northamptonshire. He was educated at 
King’s College, Cambridge, and was ap- 
pointed vicar of Lois- Weedon, in 1833. 

At the Spa-garden, Leicester, aged 86, 
Catherine, relict of the Rev. Wm. Waters, 
M.A. and R.D., late rector of Rippingale 
and Dunsby, co. Lincoln. 

Feb. 7. At Weston-super-Mare, aged 
71, the Rev. John Baron, M.A. He was 
born in 1796, and educated at Brasenose 
College, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1820, and proceeded M.A. in 1822. 

Aged 84, Mrs. Emma Anne Beaufort. 
She was the eldest dau. of the Hon. and 
Right Rev. Thomas St. Lawrence, Lord 
Bishop of Cork and Ross (who died in 
1831), and grand-dau. of Thomas, Ist Earl 
of Howth, by Frances, eldest dau. and co- 
heir of the Rev. Henry Coghlan, D.D. 
She was born March 4, 1783, and married, 
Feb. 21, 1805, the Rev. William Lewis 
Beaufort, LL.D., who died December 11, 
1849. 

At 2, Fitzwilliam-square East, Dublin, 
aged 68, William Dargan, esq. See 
OBITUARY. 

At Weymouth, Frances Sophia, dau. of 
the late Rev. Sir J. Godfrey Thomas, 
bart. 

At Maidstone, aged 62, Col. Woodfall, 
formerly of the 47th Madras Native 
Infantry, son of the late George Woodfall, 
esq., of Great Dean’s-yard, Westminster. 

Feb. 8. At Latton Vicarage, aged 50, 
Caroline, wife of the Rev. H. W. Beadon. 

At Gristhorpe Hall, the Rev. William 
Bury, of Horton, near Settle, Yorkshire. 
He was educated at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A, in 
1838, and proceeded M.A. in 1837, and 
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was appointed rector of Burnsall-with- 
Rilstone, Yorkshire, in 1839. 

At Woodford, Essex, Lucy, wife of the 
Rev. William Joseph Butler, rector of 
Thwing, Yorkshire. 

At North-end, Fulham, aged 79, the 
Rev. John Sparks Byers, vicar of Elsen- 
ham, Essex. He was educated at St. 
Catherine Hall, Cambridge, where he took 
the degree of B.A. in 1826; he was ap- 
pointed incumbent of North-end, Fulham, 
in 1838, but resigned in 1856 on being 
instituted to the vicarage of Elsenham. 
The reverend gentleman was formerly a 
Captain in the Royal Artillery. He was 
married, and has left issue ; his son is the 
Rev. S. B. Byers, the present incumbent 
of North-end, Fulham. 

At Furze Hill, Brighton, aged 81, Sarah 
Thornhill, sister of the late George Thorn- 
hill, esq., M.P., of Diddington, Hunting- 
donshire. 

At Edinburgh, aged 56, Thomas Tod, 
esq., of Drygrange, Roxburghshire. He 
was the eldest son of the late Archibald Tod, 
esq., of Drygrange (who died in 1816), by 
Eliza, dau. of the late Sir James Pringle, 
bart., and was born at Drygrange in the 
year 1810. He was educated at Bury St. 
Edmunds, and was a magistrate and 
D.L. for co. Roxburgh, and a magistrate 
for co. Berwick; he was formerly an 
officer in the 1st Dragoon Guards. Mr. 
Tod married, in 1837, Eliza, only dau. of 
the late Charles Smallwood Fetherston- 
haugh, esq., by whom he has left an only 
child, Eliza Caroline, who married, in 
1861, Sir George H. Leith, bart. 

At 21, Hyde-park-gardens, aged 33 
days, Henry, the infant son of Henry 

Woods, esq., M.P. 

Feb. 9. At Beckett House, Berks, aged 
73, the Right Hon. Viscount Barrington. 
See Oxrruary. 

At Higham, Hurst Green, aged 55, the 
Dowager Lady Durrant. Her ladyship 
was Emelia Julia, fourth dau. of the late 
Sir Josias Henry Stracey, bart. (who died 
in 1855), by Diana, eldest dau. of David 
Scott, esq., of Dunninald, co. Montrose. 
She married, in 1833 (as his second wife), 
Sir Henry Thomas Estridge Durrant, bart., 
of Scottow, Norfolk, by whom (who died in 
1861) she had issue two sons and two daus. 

At Melling Hall, Lancashire, aged 63, 
Wm. Gillison Bell, esq. He was the only 

son of the late Wm. Gillison Bell, esq., of 
Melling Hall, by Rebecca, dau. of Mr. 
Saunders, and was born in 1803. He was 
. D.L. for Lancashire and a magistrate 

or Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Westmore- 

land. Mr. Bell married, in 1828, Harriet, 
dau. of the Rev. Ralph Worsely, rector 
of Finchley, by whom he has left issue. 
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At 7, Granville-square, W.C., aged 60, 
the Rev. Robert Chatto, A.M., M.R.LA., 
sometime vicar of Rockfield, near Mon- 
mouth. 

At 14, Connaught-square, Hyde-park, 
aged 47, Lieut.-Colonel D’Oyly Trevor 
Compton. He was a son of the late Sir 
Herbert Abingdon Compton, some time 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court at 
Bombay (who died in 1845), by his second 
wife, Cherry S., dau. of Edward Mullins, 
esq., of Calcutta, and was born in 1820. 
He entered the army in 1836, as ensign 
29th Bombay Native Infantry. 

At 14, York-place, Portman-square, 
aged 69, Dr. Anthony Lax Fisher. 

At Airdaniad, Pitlochry, N.B., aged 59, 
Barbara, eldest dau. of the late James 
Hay, esq., of Seggieden, Perthshire. 

At Hempsted, near Gloucester, aged 69, 
Elizabeth, widow of Martin Leggatt, for- 
merly Lieut.-Colonel of the 36th Regt. 

At 43, Rectory-place, Woolwich, Eliza- 
— widow of Lieut.-Col. Francis Power, 

WA. 

At Leamington, aged 67, James 
Strachan- Davidson, esq., of Ardgaith, 
Perthshire. 

At 76, Kennington-park-road, aged 32, 
George Herbert, the only son of George 
Thompson, esq., formerly M.P. for the 
Tower Hamlets. 

Feb. 10. At Portsmouth, aged 78, 
Richard Bastard, Commander R.N. He 
entered the navy as first-class volunteer 
on board the Spider in July, 1798. During 
the years 1804 and 1805 he was employed, 
in the Melpomene, in blockading the French 
coast, and twice assisted in bombarding 
Havre-de-Grace. He afterwards accom- 
panied the expedition to Copenhagen, 
and subsequently proceeded to the West 
Indies. In 1813 he served at the siege of 
San Sebastian. He retired on half-pay in 
1834. Mr. Bastard, married, in 1837, a 
dau. of the late John Bowyer, esq., of 
Landport. 

At 18, Eaton-place south, aged 93,Sarah, 
widow of the Ven. Archdeacon Berners, 
of Woolverstone Park, Suffolk. 

At the Rectory, Isham, Northampton- 
shire, aged 71, the Rev. James Mellor 
Brown, B.A. He was the eldest son of 
the late James Brown, esq., of Guttonside, 
co. Roxburgh, by Ann, dau. of Abner 
Mellor, esq., of Kingston, Jamaica, and 
he was born at Kingston in the year 17965. 
He was educated at the High School, 
Edinburgh, and at Queen's College, Cam- 
bridge, where he took his degree of B.A. 
in 1830. He was appointed to the recto 
of Isham in 1839, Mr. Brown marri 
first, in 1824, Mary, eldest dau. of Jacob 
Smith, esq., of Givendale Grange, co, 
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York, by whom he has left one son; and 
secondly, in 1831, Elizabeth Helen, eldest 
dau. of -H Newton, esq., of Guis- 
borough, co. York, by whom he has left 
two sons ; all of whom are clergy- 
men of the Church of England. ° 

At Carrigaholt Castle, co. Clare, aged 
58; Henry Stuart Burton, esq. He was 
the eldest son of the late Hon. Sir Francis 
Nathaniel Burton, G.C.H., of Carrigaholt 
Castle (who died in 1832), by the Hon. 
Valentina Alicia, dau. of Nicholas, 1st 
Lord Cloncurry, and nephew of Henry, 
1st Marquis Conyngham ; he was born in 
1808, and was a magistrate and deputy- 
lieutenant for co. Clare. He married, in 
1836, Alicia Mary, only dau. of the late 
Rev. V. Simpson, D.D., by whom he has 
left issue three sons and four daus. 

At Torquay, aged 29, Frederick, fourth 
surviving son of the late H. J. W. Colling- 
wood, esq.,of Lilburn Tower and Cornhill 
House, Northumberland, late chief officer 
of s.s. St. Lawrence and Hotspur. 

At the house of his grandfather, Henry 
Charles Lacy, esq., Withdeane Hall, 
Sussex, aged 19, Henry Charles S. B. 
Lacy, posthumous son of the late Henry 
Charles Lacy, esq. 

At Clifton, Katherine, wife of the Rev. 
St. John Mitchell, incumbent of Pentney- 
cum-Bilney, Norfolk. 

At Dover, aged 78, Maria, widow of 
Major Ruttledge, of the Carabineers. 

eb. 11. At 1, Great Cumberland-street, 
W. aged 68, the Right Hon. Lord Fever- 
sham. See OsiTuarRY. 

At Ballycastle, co. Antrim, aged 70, 
Major F. T. Boyd, J.P. 

At West House, Colchester, aged four 

ears, Cecil Walter, youngest child of the 
Hon. and Rev. F. 8. Grimston. 

At The Ham, Glamorganshire, aged 52, 
the Rev. Iltyd Nicholl, formerly oz Panty- 
goitry House, co. Monmouth. He was 
the eldest son of Iltyd Nicholl, esq., of 
The Ham, by Eleanor, only child and heir 
of George Bond, esq., of Newland, co. 
Gloucester, and was born at Usk, co. 
Monmouth, in the year 1814; he was 
educated at Exeter College, Oxford, where 
he uated B.A. in 1839, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1840. He married, in 1842, 
Augusta Jane, eldest surviving dau. and 
co-heir of William Nicholl, esq., of Penline, 
co. Glamorgan, who died in 1851. 

At Longcroft, Tring, aged 68, John 

Safford, esq. He was the youngest 
son of the late Samuel Safford, esq., of 
Broctish Hall and Messingham Castle, 
Suffolk, by his second wife, Mary, eldest 
dau. of John Cole, esq., of Boyland Hall, 
and was born in 1803. Educated with a 
view to holy orders, he studied with 
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the mathematician Clarryvince. Circum- 
stances occurring to prevent his carrying 
out this intention, a near connection, 
the Earl of Carhampton, procured him an 
appointment in H.M.’s Service. This post 
he held until. June, 1865, when he retired, 
receiving a pension for forty-two years’ 
arduous service. Though a man but 
little known beyond his family circle, 
and that of a few personal friends, 
his rare and cultivated intellect, and the 
ready help he would give to all, endeared 
him to all who knew him, and made him 
beloved in his neighbourhood. He mar- 
ried, in 1837, Mary Ann, eldest dau. of 
John Sutherland, esq., M.A., by whom 
he had issue fourteen children, of whom 
two daus. and seven sons survive. The 
eldest, A. Herbert Safford, esq., now of 
Longcroft, is not unknown as a writer 
upon Social Science. 

At Brighton, aged 53, Henry Stevens, 
esq., barrister-at-law. He was called to 
the bar at the Middle Temple in 1842, and 
practised chiefly as an equity draughtsman 
and conveyancer. 

At Honington Hall, Warwickshire, Mrs. 
Catherine Anne Townsend. She was the 
second dau. of Augustus Pechell, esq., 
grandson of the late Sir Paul Pechell, 
bart., and married, in 1811, the Rev. 
Henry Townsend, of Honington Hall. 

At Uckfield, aged 55, Caroline Sarah, 
relict of the Rev. Alfred Spalding, of 
Brighton. 

At 9, Somers-place, Hyde-park, aged 
77, Lieut.-Gen. George James Wilson, 
Colonel late 31st Bombay N.I. 

Feb. 12. At Nun Appleton, aged 46, 
Sir William Mordaunt Edward Milner, 
bart. See OprruarRy. 

At Woolwich, aged 77, General John 
Rawlins Coryton, senior officer of the 
Royal Marines. The deceased General 
served as a midshipman in the Royal 
Navy on board the Severn and Hunter 
from February, 1800, until December, 
1802, and was engaged with the batteries 
at the Isle of Bas. In 1803 he entered 
the Royal Marines, and served in the Spar- 
tiate off Brest, in the West Indies, and at 
Trafalgar. In 1806 he embarked in the 
Argo, and served until 1809 on the coast 
of Africa, Canary Isles, West Indies, and 
Spanish Main. He distinguished himself 
by zeal and gallantry. The late General 
was at the siege and blockade of St. Do- 
mingo, and at the battering of Fort St. 
Jerome in 1809. After his return to 
England he was voted a sword from the 
Patriotic Fund. He had received the war 
medal with one clasp for Trafalgar, had 
for years been in receipt of a pension for 
wounds received in the service, and had 
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also enjoyed a “good service pension” since 


September, 1858. In December, 1851, 
he was appointed Col. Commandant of 
the Plymouth Division of the Royal 
Marines. 

At Hurst-green, Sussex, aged 68, Charles 
James Knowles, esq., Q.C. He was the 
second son of the late James Knowles, 
esq., of Green Head, co. York, by Eliza- 
beth, dau. of Thomas Phillips, esq., and 
was born at Green Head in the year 1798. 
He was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple in 1823, appointed a Q.C. in 1841, 
and Attorney-Gen. for Lancaster in 1846. 
Mr. Knowles was a magistrate for Sussex. 
—Law Times. 

At Reigate, aged 87, Thomas Martin, 
esq., F.R.C.S. 

Feb. 13. Of bronchitis, Harriot Eliza, 
relict of the Rev. St. John Alder, late 
rector of Bedhampton, Hants. 

At Abbot’s Moss, Cheshire, aged 6 
weeks, Frances Julia, the infant dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. Hon. T. G. Cholmondeley. 

At Milford, Pembroke, aged 68, Octavia, 
dau. of the late Hugh Crawford, esq., of 
Orangefield, Belfast, and relict of Lieut.- 
Col. Dunlop Digby, formerly of H.M.’s 
65th Regt. 

At Thatcham Vicarage, aged 27, Helen, 
wife of the Rev. H. Martin. 

At Ramsgate, aged 75, Major Pace, late 
Madras Army. 

Feb. 14. At Strathallan Castle, Perth- 
shire, the Viscountess Strathallan. Her 
ladyship was Christina Maria Hersey, 
youngest dau. of the late Robert Baird, 
esq., and sister of Sir David Baird, bart., 
of Newbyth, and married, July 25, 1833, 
William Henry, 9th Viscount Strathallan, 
by whom she leaves three sons and four 
daus. 

Aged 66, Sir Arthur Charles Magenis, 
G.C.B, The deceased was the fourth 
son of the late Col. Richard Magenis, 
of Warringstown, co. Down (some time 
M.P. for Enniskillen), by Lady Eliza- 
beth Anne Cole, dau. of William, 1st 
Earl of Enniskillen, and was born in 
1801. He was educated as Trinity Coll., 
Dublin, where he took highly credit- 
able honours, and then entered the diplo- 
matic service. In August, 1825, he was 
attached to the British Legation at Ber- 
lin, and subsequently to the Embassy in 
Paris in 1826, and St. Petersburg in 
1830, when he was made a paid attaché. 
In Oct., 1838, he was appointed Secretary 
of Legation in Switzerland, and in 1839 
and 1840 acted as Chargé d’Affaires. From 
Sept., 1844, till Oct., 1851, he was secre- 
tary to the British Embassy at Vienna, 
occasionally acting as minister ad interim 
in 1845, 1846, and 1849, and from June, 
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1850, to October, 1851. Before leavi 
Vienna he was appointed Minister Plone 
potentiary to the Swiss Confederation, 
Since he relinquished that post he had 
successively been Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary at the Courts 
of Wurtemberg and Stockholm, and in 
Nov., 1859, was transferred to Lisbon, 
He was in 1856 nomiaated a K.C.B. for 
his diplomatic services, and in July, 1866, 
made a G.C.B., having retired the month 
previously on a pension. 

At Stanley House, Clevedon, Susan, 
wife of Major-Gen. L, 8. Bird, of H.M.’s 
Bengal Army. 

At the Rectory, Bridgham, Norfolk, 
aged 22, Albert Edward Currie, eldest 
surviving son of the Rev. Thomas Currie, 

At the Polygon, Ardwick, Manchester, 
aged 45, John Fairbairn, esq., eldest son 
of William Fairbairn, esq., of Manchester. 

Aged 54, W. T. Mackrell, esq., solicitor, 
of 25, Abingdon-street, Westminster, and 
of The Limes, Southfield, Wandsworth. 

At Bath, Miss Olivia More, dau. of the 
late Robert More, esq., of Linley Hall, 
Shropshire. 

At 16, Amwell-street, Pentonville, aged 
63, David Powell, esq., M.R.C.S. 

At the Camp, Colchester, Major John 
Swinburne, 4th Depot Batt. 

Feb. 15. At Kensington, Anna, wife of 
W. R. A. Boyle, esq., barrister, and dau. 
of the late Rev. John Skinner, of Camer- 
ton, Somerset. 

At 47, Prince’s-gate, Hyde-park, aged 
82, Walter Coffin, esq. He was a son of 
the late Walter Coffin, esq., of Bridgend, 
co. Glamorgan, by Sarah, dau. of William 
Morgan, esq., of Newcastle House, Bridg- 
end. He was born in 1784, was a magis- 
trate for co. Glamorgan, and sat as M.P. 
for Cardiff, in the Liberal interest, from 
1852 to 1857. 

At 11, Melville-street, Portobello, Miss 
Isabella Erskine, of Venlaw, co. Peebles. 
She was the elder surviving dau. (and co- 
heir with her sister Christian) of the late 
Major Archibald Erskine, of Venlaw, by 
Margaret, dau. of the late Hon. Charles 
Barckley-Maitland (of Lauderdale), after- 
wards Baroness Arnesbury. The deceased 
lady, who was descended from a younger 
branch of the family of the Earl of 
Buchan, succeeded to the estate of Venlaw 
on the death of her brother, John Erskine, 
esq., in 1861. 

At Shepley Kesteven, Stroud-green, 
Hornsey, Caroline, the wife of the Rev. 
D. H. Leighton, rector of Worlingham, 
near Beccles. 

Aged 86, the Rev. George Cecil Renou- 
ard, B.D., rector of Swanscombe, Kent. 
See OBITUARY, 
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At the Grove, Richmond, Yorkshire, 
aged 58, Roper Stote Donnison Rowe 
Roper, esq. He was the eldest son of the 
late Robert Roper, esq., of Sudbury Park, 
Richmond, by a dau. of the Rev. —— 
Donnison, vicar of Felskirk, co. York ; he 
was born in 1813, and wasa istrate 
for co. Durham, and for the N. Riding of 
Yorkshire. 

At 18, Upper Wimpole-street, aged 40, 
William Henry Sharpe Sharpe, esq. He 
was the youngest son of the late James 
Birch Sharpe, esq., of Birch Hall, Windle- 
sham, Surrey, and was born in 1826; he 
was a captain in the Royal Cumberland 
Militia, and a magistrate for Cumberland, 
and was formerly of the 1st Royal Regt. 

In Dublin, aged 21, Mysie, second dau. 
of the late Hon. John Tuchet. 

At Vienna, aged 80, Field-Marshal Count 
Wratislaw, Knight of the Golden Fleece, 
Capt. of the Archer Guard, &c. Count 
Wratislaw was born in 1786, entered the 
army in 1804, and served with great dis- 
tinction for more than sixty-two years. 
He commanded the first corps in Italy 
under Radetzky, and contributed his full 
share to the success of the campaigns of 
1848-49. Subsequently he commanded 
the first army with the head-quarters at 
Vienna. 

At the Vicarage, River, near Dover, 

63, the Rev. Edward George Boys. 

e was educated at Worcester College, 

“Oxford, where he took his degree of B.A. 
in 1823; he was appointed vicar of River 
with Guston in 1837, and also incumbent 
of West Langdon, which he held up to 
the time of his decease. 

Feb. 16. At Woolwich, James Somer- 
ville Little, esq., B.A., Surgeon-Major 
Royal Artillery. 

At Okefield, Crediton, aged 55, Henry 
Northcote, esq. He was the elder son of 
the late Henry Northcote, esy., of Moreton 
Bishop, Devon, and was born in 1811; 
having adopted the law as his profession, 
he was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple in 1849. He married, in 1842, 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late J. 
Smith, esq., of Crediton, by whom he has 
left an only child, Fanny Hinton, who 
married, in 1860, Herbert E. G. Crosse, 
Lieut. 59th Foot.—Law Times. 

At Trowbridge, Wilts, aged 69, John 
Henry Webb, esq., J.P. 

At Macken Rectory, Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire, aged 67, Frances, wife of the 
Rev. Augustus Morgan. 

At Aynsome, Newton-in-Cartmel, Lan- 
cashire, aged 99, Agnes, relict of the late 
George Ashburner, esq., of Holmbank, 
Urswick, Lancashire. 

Feb. 17, At 70, Lancaster-gate, Thomas 
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Alexander, esq., of Buncrana, co. Donegal, 
and Frowick, Essex. He was the youngest 
son of the late Lesley Alexander, esq., of 
Newtown Limavady, co. Down, by Anna, 
dau. of —— Simpson, esq., of Armagh ; 
he was a magistrate for co. Donegal, and 
served the office of high sheriff in 1852. 
He married, in 1837, Jane, eldest dau. of 
William Haig, esq., of Westfield House, 
Doncaster, by whom he has left issue. 

At 42, Queen’s-gate-terrace, Kensington, 
aged 79, Capt. Charles Spencer Ricketts, 
R.N. 


At 2, Barton-street, Gloucester, aged 56, 
Richard Helps, esq., solicitor. 

Feb. 18. At King-street, Lancaster, 
Richard Baynes Armstrong, esq., a magi- 
strate of the county. 

At Decker-hill, Shiffnal, Shropshire, 
aged 43, Sarah, wife of the Rev. W. B. 
Garnett-Botfield. She was the dau. of 
William Dutton, esq., of Halewood House, 
co. Lancaster, and married, in 1848, the 
Rev. William Bishton Garnett, who in 
1863 assumed the additional surname of 
Botfield, and by whom she has’ left issue. 

At 13, John-street, Berkeley-square, 
aged 70, Lewis Powell, esq., M.D. 

Aged seven months, Amy Gilbert, dau. 
of Sir Randal Howland Roberts, bart. 

At Maitland-street, Edinburgh, aged 87, 
Sarah Fullerton, widow of Henry Mon- 
teith, esq., of Carstairs. 

Aged 91, Christopher Thomas Tower, 
esq., of Weald Hall, Essex. He was the 
eldest son of the late Christopher Tower, 
esq., of Weald Hall (who died in 1810), by 
Elizabeth, only dau. of George Baker, esq., 
of Elemore Hall, co. Durham, and was 
born in 1775; he was educated at Harrow 
and St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
was called to the bar at Lincoln's-inn in 
1802; he was a magistrate and deputy- 
lieutenant for Essex and Herts, and served 
as high sheriff of the former county in 
1840; he sat as M.P. for Harwich in 
1832-4, and was formerly lieut.-col. of 
the 1st Essex Local Militia. His grand- 
father and great-uncle were both for many 
years members of Parliament about the 
period of Sir Robert Walpole, whose 
politics they supported. Mr. Tower mar- 
ried, in 1803, Harriet, second dau. of the 
late Sir. Thomas Beauchamp-Proctor, bart., 
by whom he has left, with other issue, a 
son and heir, Christopher Tower, esq., 
late M.P. for Bucks, who was born in 
1804, and married, in 1836, Lady Sophia 
Frances, eldest dau. of John, Ist Earl 
Brownlow.—Law Times. 

At Wollerton, suddenly, of disease of 
the heart, aged 48, the Rev. Peter Down- 
ward, M.A. He was educated at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. 
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in 1846, and proceeded M.A. in 1848. 
At the time of his decease he was curate 
at Hodnet, Salop, and was formerly curate 
of Lebotwood and Longnor, in the same 
county. , 

At Park-place, Wickham, Hants, aged 
$7, John De Luttrell Saunderson, esq. 
He was the second son of the late Colonel 
Hardres Robert Saunderson, of Northbrook 
House, Hants (who died in 1865), by Lady 
Maria Anne Luttrell Olmius, dau. of John, 
8rd Earl of Carhampton ; he was born in 
the year 1830, and was a captain in the 
Royal Artillery. 

At Kedington Rectory, Suffolk, aged 
78, Captain Dey Richard Syer, R.N. He 
was the third son of the late Rev. Barring- 
ton Blomfield Syer, by Mary, eldest dau. 
of John Moore, esq., of Kentwell Hall, 
Melford, and was born Oct. 17, 1788. He 
entered the Navy in June, 1803, as first- 
class volunteer on board the Prince, and 
in that vessel was for some time employed 
in the blockade of Brest, and then off 
Cadiz. He served at the battle of Tra- 
falgar, and subsequently, on board the 
Tigre, accompanied the expedition to 
Egypt in 1807. After his return to 
England he was employed off the Texel in 
surveying the different shoals. He sub- 
sequently served in the Mediterranean, on 
the north coast of Spain, and off Mar- 
seilles. 

Feb. 19. At Bonjedward, near Jed- 
burgh, aged 10 weeks, Walter Charles, 
infant son of Vice-Admiral the Hon. 
Charles Elliot. 

At Berkhill, Frederick L. S. Wedder- 
burn, second son of F. L. S. Wedderburn, 
esq., of Wedderburn and Berkhill. 

Feb. 20. At Mentone, aged 24, the Earl 
Brownlow. See OBiTuARY. 

At the Vicarage, Stannington, North- 
umberland, aged 62, the Rev. Henry King 
Collinson, M.A. He was the eldest son 
of the late Rev. John Collinson, rector of 
Boldon, Durham, and was born in 1804; 
he was educated at Queen’s Coll., Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1827, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1833 ; he was appointed 
vicar of Stannington in 1845. 

At 18, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, 
— y wma de Bossatt. 

: , Cavendish-place, Bath, aged 66 
Richard Heywood, = , . ’ 

At 27, Rutland-square, Edinburgh, Col. 
<= — _ of the Madras Army. 

rle 
Charles Belin _ Bucks, aged 74, 
At Langham, Essex, aged 67, Carrington 


Wilson, 
Aged 66, William Morris, 


Feb. 2). 
— of Tudor-road, Upper Nor- 
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In London, aged 56, Frederick Squire, 
esq:, of Fairlawn, Cobham, Surrey. 


Aged 51, Catherine, wife of John Kers- 
lake, esq., of Bath. 
Feb. 22. At 20, Cleveland-square, 


Hyde-park, after a short illness, aged 63, 
John Bethell, esq. He was the younger 
son of the late Richard Bethell, esq., M.D., 
of Bristol, and only brother of the Right 
Hon. Lord Westbury. 

At Stanley Place, Leamington, aged 91, 
Charles Wood, esq. 

At Crosslee House, Renfrewshire, aged 
91, Ann McAdam, relict of William 
Stephenson, esq., of Crosslee. 

At Thornton House, Milford Haven, 
aged 538, Elizabeth, the wife of Philip 
John Vaillant, esq. 

At 3, Hyde-park-gardens, Harriet, wife 
of Sir William Martins. Her ladyship 
was the dau. of the late Sir Thomas B. 
Mash, and married in 1837 to Sir W. 
Martins, Gentleman Usher to the Queen. 

At 8, Cloudesley-street, Islington, N., 
aged 76, Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. 
Jabez Bunting, D.D. 

At Rodney House, Cheltenham, Sarah, 
wife of Captain Frederick Robertson, 
R.A. 

Feb. 23. At 12, Bedford-square, aged 
90, Sir George T. Smart. See Osrruary. 

At Plymouth, Frances, wife of Captain 
the Hon, Fitzgerald A. Foley, R.N. She 
was the youngest dau. of the late Sir 
George Campbell, of Edenwood, co. Fife. 
and niece of the 1st Lord Campbell, and 
was married in Aug., 1850, to Capt. the 
Hon. F. A. Foley, by whom she has left 
issue four sons and one dau. 

Aged 78, Frances Ann, widow of the 
Rev. John Fortescue, formerly vicar of 
Roxwell, Essex. 

At 14, Prince’s-terrace, Hyde-park, aged 
69, James Ramsay, esq. 

Lately. In Paris, aged 74, M. Victor 
Cousin, the eminent metaphysical philo- 
sopher. He was the son of a watchmaker 
in Paris, and was born Nov. 28, 1792. He 
was for some time a tutor at the Ecole 
Normale, where he was subsequently pro- 
fessor of philosophy. In 1812 he pub- 
lished a translation of Plato in French, 
and in 1815 was appointed by Royer 
Collard to deliver lectures on the history 
of philosophy in the Faculté des Lettres 
of the university. On the return of Na- 
poleon from Elba, he enrolled himself in 
the Royalist Volunteers, but broke with 
the Bourbons, and had to discontinue his 
lectures. He then applied himself to 
philosophical researches, and edited the 
unpublished works of Proclus, and a com- 
plete edition of Descartes, in nine volumes. 
He was tutor at this time also to the son 
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of the Duke de Montebello, and travelled 
with him in Germany, where some free 
remarks of his caused him to be arrested 
in Dresden and carried to Berlin. His 
imprisonment was short, however, and in 
1828 he was allowed to resume hi 
lectures in Paris. As soon as Guizot be- 
came minister, Victor Cousin, who was his 
t friend, was appointed Inspector- 
eneral of Education, Councillor of State, 
Member of the Royal Council of Public 
Instruction, Titular Professor in the Sor- 
bonne (on the retirement of Royer Col- 
lard), Member of the French Academy 
and of the Academy of the Moral and 
Political Sciences, Director of the Normal 
School, and a peer of France. Under 
Thiers, Cousin was for six months 
Minister of Public Instruction. As a 
hilosophical teacher, Cousin was an 
ealist and Platonist, then a follower of 
Kant and the critical school, then a fol- 
lower successively of Proclus, the Scotch 
School, of Hegel, and of Schelling. His 
chief works are “Philosophical Frag- 
ments” (1829), “A Course of Moral 
Philosophy” (6 vols., 1815-20), including 
the “History of Modern Philosophy,” 
“The Sources of Ideas,” and the Sensa- 
tional, the Scotch, and the Critical 
Schools; also, “ Studies of French Ladies 
and Society in the 17th Century.” He 
translated Tenneman’s abridged “ History 
of Philosophy,” and edited the complete 
works of Abelard. 

At Chalons-sur-Saéne, France, aged 103, 
Col. André Marchal. He was born at 
Lyons in 1764, and entered the service in 
1781, in the Cantabrian Hussars, As 
Major, in 1794, he first commanded the 
5th battalion of the Chasseurs of the Eure. 
He was made prisoner at the battle of 
Trebbia, in 1799; and returned to France 
after the peace of Luneville, in 1801. In 


The Gentleman's Magazine. 


| [ Marcu, 


1805 he made the campaign of Austerlitz; 
in 1812 he was Colonel of the 102nd of 
the Line, in which he continued till June, 
1815, when he was placed on half-pay, 
He then counted 34 years’ active service, 
22 campaigns, and 5 wounds. He was a 
Knight of the Empire, Officer of the 
Legion of Honour, and Knight of the 
Military order of St. Louis. In 1864 
the Emperor Napoleon III. conferred on 
this gallant veteran the Cross of Com- 
mander of the Legion of Honour. 

At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Mr. Joshua 
Alder, the well-known zoologist. Mr, 
Alder had been some years in weak 
health, but continued working on his in- 
tended work on the British Tunicata until 
within a few days of his death. He pub- 
lished some excellent papers on the “ Mol- 
lusca and Zoophytes of Northumberland,” 
and was the person generally referred to 
on all difficult points in the natural his- 
tory of the British species of these 
animals. He published, in conjunction 
with Mr. A. Hancock, the beautiful and 
standard work on the ‘‘ Nudibranchiate 
Mollusca of the British Islands,’ which 
was so highly esteemed as to be repub- 
lished on the Continent. 

At Melbourne, Australia, Mr. F. Sinnett, 
of the Argus. Mr. Sinnett was the son 
of Mrs. Percy Sinnett, a lady well known 
in English literary circles as an authoress 
and translator of merit, and arriving in 
South Australia in 1848, first attempted 
to practise at his profession as a surveyor, 
and then joined the press, of which he had 
had experience in England. He was the 
founder of the Melbourne Punch, and 
editor in succession of many of the colonial 


journals. 

At New York, Nathaniel Parker Willis, 
esq., @ popular American author. See 
OBITUARY. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Stranp. 
From January 24, 1867, to February 23, 1867, inclusive. 
Thermometer. |Barom. | Thermo r.|Barom.' 
| hd a 





Weather. 


a 


Day of 
Month. 


in. pts.|| | Feb. | in, pts. 
. 48) cloudy, rain || 29. 88 \fair 
. 53) fair, cloudy 29. 95 \cloudy 
. 02) cloudy, h. rain 30. 07 |fair 
- 93) do., fair 80. 14\do. | 
. 77\ rain 30. 24 gloomy 
. 88} fair, cloudy 80. 24 \do., h.rn., fair 
69) do., h. rain 29, 75 \fair, h. rain 
. 04) do. 29. 75 ‘do., rain 
. O4) rain, fair 29. 95 \rain, cloudy 
. 24) fair 30. 26 \gloomy 
. 45) do. 80. 27|\cloudy 
44) heavy rain || 30. 37) fair 
. 24) fair, b. rain | 30. 44/\cloudy , 
, 3 h. rn., clo., fair; 30. 36)\rain, cloudy 
; 9 : 











SSBRSRLE 





= 


COTS Orem CO DS 








. 55) fair | 30, 42)\fair 
. 27) rain, cloudy |} 




















DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





8 per New Bank Exch. Bills East India India 
Cent. 3 per ( India Bonds 5 per 
. |Reduced. | Cents. | Steck. | £1,000. £1,000. | Cents. 








249 50 | 11pm. og 30 pm. |1063 7 
248 94 pre oa 30 pm. 

250 oe “ne 30 pm. 

248 50 roe eco aoe 
2494 we lk wa 
248 50 eee 214 16 |2530 pm. 
250 12 14 pm. ‘ia in 
250 sas 215 16 | 30 pm. 
250 11 14 pm. ost 30 pm. 
250 11 14 pm. /214) 154) 27 8 pm. 


249 51 | 1114 pm. 


Bee kr ko 


ios io 2144 153/27 30 pm. 
249 51 ll pm, | 216 ae 
$| 2494 ‘<a 214 
250 ll pm. | 214 
2514 2 | 1415 pm. aa 
2514 24) 12 15 pin. 
252 3] 15pm. “ss wae 
252 3 ons 214 27 32 pm. 
251 2} | 1215 pm. | 214 16 eos 
253 ae ‘it 
252 34 | 1317 pm. | 216 
sc 1417 pm. | 216 
252 4 


wk 215 16 
252 3] 15pm. bins 
252 4 ant 216 
ALFRED WHITMORE, 
19, Change Alley, London, E.C., 
Stock and Share Broker. 
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29 pm. 
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